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PART THE FIRST. 
THE DAYS OF PROSPERITY. 


t ee 


Cuap. I. 
THE LABOURER’S RETURN. 


Tue much-abused climate of England has its advantages both in point 
of the picturesque and the agreeable. Not only have we an infinite 
variety, which in itself is one of the great sources of pleasure, but we 
have beauties which no other land’ possesses. I have stood under the 
deep blue sky of Italy, longing more for a cloud than ever I did for sun- 
shine, when, day after day, and week after week, and month after month, 
went by, without a film of vapour as big as a man’s hand coming to re- 
lieve the monotony, or cast a flitting shadow on the earth. I have stood 
beneath the burning suns of Spain, and longed for a refreshing shower, 
or even a softening mist, while through the whole of a long summer not 
a drop has fallen to moisten the stones in the dry watercourses, or wet 
the crisp leaves of the cork tree. The cloud and the slower have all the 
time been giving beautiful vatiety to the English summer, and our own 
fair land has been alternatelyin shadow and in light, glittering with 
drops, or sparkling in the beams. 

There may be a blaze of glory and a fiery power in southern countries 
which our island never knows; but where is the silvery light which so 
often at morning or at evening steals through the prospect, casting its 
gentle gleam upon the waters, the woods, and fields, like the blessed in- 
fluence of a calm and gentle spirit upon all that it approaches. 

One of the peculiar advantages of more northern lands is the long 
twilight which follows the close of day. There is certainly something 
grand and fine, in hotter climates, in the sudden plunge of the sun be- 
neath the horizon, and the instantaneous darkness that succeeds, but it 
little compensates for the calm half hour of waning light, when the star 
of day seems to withdraw his beams as with regret, and to leave a bless- 
ing when he bids good night. 

The sun had just sunk—indeed, I cannot be sure that he was abso- 
lutely below the horizon, for there were lines of black-blue cloud drawn 
across the verge of the sky, and the lines were edged with gold. Above 
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was a wide sheet of heavy cloud, low down and flat, like a ceiling of 
black marble, beneath, eonfined by which, the whole ra on 
in horizontal lines, catching the edges of mountain and fell, and wood 
and moor, and casting long shadows from a solitary fir-tree and the 
finger-post with its long bare arms. That finger-post pointed, in one 
direction, to a small town in Cumberland, which I shall call Brownswick, 
and in the other, to a village,  - would not have had the 
honour of being pointed out at all, had not several gentlemen of the fore- 
mentioned town thought fit to build themselves country-houses in its 
neighbourhood. The attraction was a little lake, much less in dimensions 
indeed than Windermere, but hardly less beautiful in the scenery which 
surrounded it. No indication of such scenery being in the vicinity was 
afforded from the spot where the finger-post was placed. It was a dull 
wide moor, covered with withered heath, and here and there patches of 
broom and gorse. On one hand you saw down a wide, broken slope, 
presenting nothing but irregular undulations for several miles, except a 
pit or a little pond, till, in the extreme distance, blue lines of wood and 
field were seen, not at all unlike those of the sky on which they rested, 
only broken by the spire of a church, and what seemed an old solita 

tower. On the other hand the moor continued to rise, showing a high 
bank, which cut off the view of every thing beyond. It was a desolate 
scene and chill ; heavy and hard, but not without its sublimity—from the 
extent, and the solitude, and the depth of the tones. Let the reader re- 
mark it, for we may have to do with it hereafter. At present, it is only 
necessary to say that just when the sun was setting, if not quite set, as I 
have said, two labouring men walked along the road, under the finger- 

t, taking a direction from the town and towards the village. It must 

remembered that these two points were some nine miles apart, and 
that the finger-post stood about half-way. 

Clothed in the common dress of the country, with smock-frocks upon 
their shoulders, and coarse leathern gaiters upon their legs, the aspect of 
the two labourers showed nothing more than that they were both stout 
fellows of about the middle age. One might be forty, the other forty- 
two or three, They were both tall, as most Cumberland men are, but 
one had an inch or so the advantage of the other. Their pace was slow, 
as if they were somewhat weary, and their gait was heavy and awkward, 
such as is gained by walking over ploughed fields at the tail of a plough 
or harrow ; yet they were neither of om stupid, nor altogether igno- 
rant, men. : 

It has long been a common mistake, and even since the mistake must 
have been clearly perceived and corrected in the minds of most men, it 
has become a common party falséhood to draw comparisons disadvan- 
tageous to the agricultural classes, between them and the manufacturing 
class. Those whom it is intended to oppress, it is generally found neces- 
sary to calumniate, and the most popular means of promulgating a 
dangerous error, is to ridicule all those who oppose it. Such has been 
the case with the agricultural labourer and small farmer. In point of 
plain-common sense, and natural strength of intellect, they are general] 
very far superior to parallel classes in the manufacturing districts. It is 
true they are practical more than theoretical in all their a 
that they are less quick, less ready, perhaps both in mind and body, than 
the artisan or shopkeeper of a town, but, at the same time, their notions 
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are sounder, firmer, more i cy waco on 
healthy, and enduring; and no class of men ne eee ~— 
capable of arriving at a just opinion a plai ition, than t 
classes which iain been a pron, wold arg soajudlicn’. Learn- 
ing, perhaps, they do not possess. Scattered thinly over a wide tract of 
country, instead of gathered into the close communion of towns, they 
have few opportunities of expressing their sentiments as a body, or of 
uniting for one common bss ps but in those cottages, and there are 
many of them, where excellent. cheap publications as those of 
Chambers’ and Knight have penetrated, I have heard neeyga 2 on the 
subjects submitted, which, though the language might be rude, would 
not have disgraced, in point of intellect, any society.in the world. I am 
convinced that if plain common sense be, as I believe it, the most excel- 
lent quality of the mind, that quality is to be found more frequently 
than aes har else in the yeoman and peasant class of England. 

As the two yeomen plodded on towards the home of rest, they were 
evidently busy with some subject that interested them deeply. More 
than once they stopped, turned round towards each other, and spoke ear- 
nestly with more gesticulation, at least on one part than is common among 
the phlegmatic nations of the North. ; 

Let us listen awhile to their conversation, for it may have its in- 
terest. 

“Fore half of them are paid for,” said the shortest of the two men, 
“‘ they will have to pull them down, and then all the money is wasted.” 

‘‘ Money enough to feed half of the poor of the country if it were 
well managed,” said the other, jogging on by his companion’s side; “ but 
it is all a job, Ben. They wanted to put out the old rogues and put in new 
ones, and so they made places for them. The gentlemen pretended when 
they got up this new law, that the poor’s-rates were eating up all the 
property of the country. That was a lie, Ben, in the first place; ‘but 
even if it were true, i wonder whose fault that was if not the magistrates 
that suffered it ?” 

“Part theirs, part other folks,” answered the man called Ben; 
‘but it was a queer way to begin their saving to pull down, or sell for 
an old song, or leave to rot by themselves, all the old houses, and build 
new ones upon the plan of costing as much as possible. Why | caleu- 
late that our own union-house will cost as much as a quarter of the 
poor’s-rates of all the parishes in the union for twenty years to come. 
They must pinch very close to save that, and something more into the 


“I don’t understand what you mean, Ben,” said the other man, “ about 
it’s being only part the magistrates’ fault; I think it was their fault al- 
together. Why, when I lived over at Brownswick, I saw how the over- 
seers and fellows used to go on. They had eleven parish dinners, as 
they called them, at the Sun, in the year, and each man of them was 
allowed a half-a-guinea for his dinner, and there were all kinds of other 
perquisites. Besides that, they were for ever making jobs for each other. 
There was Mr. Weston, the hatter, found out that the court-yard wanted 
paving, though it had only been paved twelve months before, and Mr. 
Greensides, another of the board, had the paving of it; but then as a 
match for that, Mr. Greensides found out that it would be much better for 
all the parish boys to have hats instead of caps, and Mr. Weston had 
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the supplying of them. It was so well known a thing, that all the con- 
tracts for the workhouse went amo themselves, no one, unless 
he was one of the board, ever offered at all; so they got just what price 
they liked. Now what were the magistrates and gentlemen about not 
to stop such things? It was a very good law, Ben, if it had been 
rightly worked, but those who were put to look after it either cheated 
themselves or let others cheat, and then cried out that the rates were 
eating up all the rents. I tell you what, Ben, I have often thought that 
old poor-law was a very safe thing in times of famine or want of work. 
Men won't stand and see their children starve. If people don’t give them 
food, they will take it, and once they begin taking, will take something 
more f. recollect hearing a lecturer man say, that the first duty of the 
soil was the support of every one upon it, and then I thought it was a 
very lucky thing that there was a law for making it do that duty in a re- 
gular sort of way, rnther than let those who wanted support take it where 
they could find it.” 

“They would tell you that the same is the case now," answered Ben, 
“though it is not, Jacob, for it was a very different case when a man who 
could get a little work, and was willing to do as much as he could get, 
went to the parish for a few shillings to eke it out. He could,then always 
go on and look out for more to do. He had something to hold fast by, but 
now if he can get only five shillings a week, and his family cannot be 
kept upon less than ten, he must either see some of them starve, or give 
up his cottage, sell his goods, put himself out of the way ofall work, and 
go as a pauper to the Union, where he is to be separated from his wife and 
children, and fed and treated worse than one of the prisoners in the gaol. 
Then when he comes out, he comes out as a pauper, and finds it ten times 
more difficult to get work than before, let his character be ever so good. 
A thousand to one he is a ruined man for ever, and has no spirit left but 
to hate those who have been ill-treating him. Many a man who has no re- 
ligion, thinks he may just as well pilfer a bit, and take his chance of getting 
into gaol, where he is sure to be better treated than in the Union; and 
all that might be saved by giving a few shillings a week where it is really 
wanted. Besides, you see, Jacob, it was a great check upon masters, the 
only check, indeed, we had. One farmer dul not like another giving too 
little wages, because his men were sure to get the rest from the parish, 
and then the rates rose—but that brings me to what you asked; I say 
it was partly our own fault, Ben, that all these things have been changed 
in such a way—not mine, because I never had a sixpence of the parish 
in my life—but every blackguard used to go and cheat the magistrates 
through thick and thin. I recollect Jemmy Anderson, when he was 
getting sixteen or seventeen shillings a week as a carter’s shoemaker, 
going out and getting ten shillings from one parish, and eight from an- 
other every week of his life.” 

“‘ From two parishes ?”’ cried Jacob. 

* Ay, he managed it,’ answered his companion, “by a little hard 

ing, and there. was many a one like him. Our officers found him 
out, and refused to give him any more, but the impudent varment went 
up before the magistrates and took his oath, and the magistrate made an 
order upon the parish. So he had it all his own way.” 

“And was not that the magistrates’ fault, Ben ?” asked his friend ; 
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the law did not force them to do any thing of the kind unless they 
liked it.” — 

‘IT don’t know,” answered the other, “I never saw the law, Jacob; 
but I do believe that very good laws are turned into very bad ones by the 
way that magistrates and other people go on, one changing a little of the 
meaning and another changing a little, till it is not the same thing at 
all. But one thing is certain, that there were many folks amongst our- 
selves who were in the wrong, though the magistrates were in the wron 
too. Still there was no need of doing away'a good law because foolish 
people had not used it right, and bad people had abused it; or, if they 
did change it, they might have made it better, not worse; less heavy 
upon the rich, but not throw all the weight upon the poor. They'll have 
to change it again, depend upon it, or else not act up to it, which is worse; 
for the people won’t bear it much longer.” 

“ They'll not change it unless they are driven,” answered Jacob; “one 
of their objects is to lower wages, Ben, all over — whether here 
or in the factories, and the new law is their greatest elp; for, don't you 
see, we have no chance. We must take just what they will give, or starve, 
or rob, or go to worse than a prison.” 

' “Td rather starve in my own cottage than go to a Union,” said Ber, 
‘‘if it were not for the children. I could not bear to hear them cry for 
bread. However, I do not know that it is one of their objects to bring 
our labour down, though they've certainly taken a good way to do so, 
Jacob ; and it is such laws as these that makes poor men wish they had 
some hand in making the laws; for me find none made by others for 
their good. Some of the gentlemen wish to do it, | do believe, but they 
do not know how; and the end is, they put the sheep into the paws of 
the wolf, and tell the wolf to take, good care of them; and then they call 
that political economy. It is the same in factory places. The master 
can do just what he likes, and the workman has no hold upon him. Work 
as hard as he will, he is cheated one way or another of half his earnings; 
if he grumbles, he is turned out to starve; if he goes to the poor-house, 
he is worse than a galley-slave, as they call it, and if he goes to a new 
factory to seek other work, he will not get it if he has been turned off for 
grumbling at the last: for the masters are allowed to combine, as people 
say, against their workmen, though not the workmen against their mas- 
ters. I heard it all from poor Will Simpson, when he came back, after 
having worked himself into a decline, to die amongst his own people. 

“It is very hard!” said Jacob, ‘‘ but these Parliament men never will 
reckon all the power that money gives to a man; and they do not con- 
sider either what a greed a man who is making a great deal has to make 
more, though he drains men’s blood to do it. If they did but think of 
those two points, they would never put the labourer entirely at the mercy 
of his employer, or have the employer and employer's friends and cronies 
to take care of the laws that are made for the good of the labourer. 
We take these things quietly, Ben, because our master is one out of a 
hundred ; but I can tell you that all the farmers about are already lower- 
ing their wages, and I heard Old Stumps grumbling at Mr. Graham for 
not lowering his.” 

“ Master wont do that, unless corn comes down a good deal,’’ said the 
other ; “ he knows what the value of a man’s work is, and does not think 
how low he can get him to labour, but how much he can afford to give. 
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I think, Jacob, however, we had better be jogging on a little faster, or 
we shall get in wet.” 

“ The blink of light is shutting up very fast,’’ answered the other man, 
“and the wind is coming sobbing over the moor like a naughty child : 
signs of rain, sure ; and there will be a gale too: don’t you see 
how the dust is swirling round and round ?” | 

As he spoke, they somewhat ram their pace, and walked on for a 
mile without quitting the road that crossed the moor. By the time that 
mile was passed over, however, the clear ig at the edge of the sky was 
covered with black cloud, and though the arch of the vapoury canopy 
above was still tinged with a faint shade of purple, all looked urid and 
heavy, and twilight was waning fast. 

At length, upon the edge of the moor—and, indeed, stolen from it 
about fifty years before—was a track of woodland, through which the 
rushing wind was heard rising higher and higher every moment, while a 
few large drops of rain fell pattering amongst the crisp yellow leaves 
that strewed the ground beneath. 

“ Hark!” cried the man named Ben, as they were following the path 
into the wood ; “ there is some one hallooing down below there.” 

“It is that devil's imp, Tommy Hicks,” said the other ; “I know his 
shout well enough. He is worse than a will-o’-the-wisp of nights, and 
I'll break his bones for him some day.” 

“ Nonsense, Jacob, nonsense!” said the other; “he is but an idiot, 
man, and you would not go to hit a thing that’s got no sense.” 

“He has sense enough to do a deal of mischief,” answered Jacob ; 
“and he never loses time when any is to be done. A licking would do 
him a vast deal of good. Why, he nearly strangled Mrs. Gibbs’s bo 
other day, because he would not let him take away his mother's 
turnips.” 

“ He is a spiteful chap,” answered Ben; “and I don’t let him come 
near our place for fear of his doing mischief to some of the children ; but 
I don’t hit him for all that. I wonder what he is hooting and hallooing 
at that way.” 

* Just because he sees us walking along, and wishes to lead us into a 
pond or a moss,” said the other; “but the rain is coming fast, and we 
shan’t get home very dry, do what we will.” 

Concluding that it was as his companion said, and that the shout pro- 
ceeded from an idiot well known in the country, the other man pursued 
the path through the wood, merely saying, 

“T wonder they don’t shut up Tommy Hicks in one of their Unions, 
or such sort of places ; there is many a man a great deal wiser than he is 
put into a madhouse for life.” 

The belt of wood was soon passed, and about a quarter of a mile more 
of moor succeeded, and then some patches of cultivated ground, amidst 
which were scattered eight or nine cottages of a very superior de- 
scription to those usually met with in that part of the country. They 
were, in fact, all the property of one proprietor, a liberal and kind-hearted 
man, who took the repairs upon himself, and saw that they were always 
dohe in time and to perfection. No broken thatch, no unsto 
no door half off the hinges was there; but with a great deal for comfort, 
and a little for taste, each labourer of Mr. Graham possessed a home ; 
certainly not superior to that which every industrious man through the 
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land o to be able to command, but very much superior to the hovels 
in which the peasantry of England are often to be found. Neither were 
they huddled close together ; each house possessed its own little garden and 
bit of potato ground, and was, moreover, poamed | from its neighbour, in 
most cases, by a small field or two incloeed by hedge rows—rather rare 
in that part of the country. Cennecting them all i however, were 
several cathe, well covered with gra het, and one principal road, though 
it seemed to be a private one, Sauda from place to place by finger- 
posts directing the mavellt towards Allerdale Rates. here this road 
crossed the highwa from the town, the two labourers separated, the one 
turning to the right, the other to the left, each in search of his own 

. It was by this time as dark as pitch, with the rain falling, in 
heavy, but vealtondl drops, and the wind dashin gi it against every opposing 
object: a sort of night when the sight of a man’s own door is very plea- 
sant to him. It was so to Ben Halliday, and he laid his hand upon the 
latch, with the certainty of comfort and repayment for all the day’s labour 
in the smiles of a happy home. 

We must take one glance at the interior of his dwelling before we leave 
him, as we may hereafter have to return to it when a few short months 
have passed. As soon as he opened the door, a cheerful blaze presented 
itself from a large grate, a filled with fire, for it was a coun 
where coal was F< tg and the inferior kinds might be had almost for 
taking. A good-sized pot hung above, heaving and sputtering with the 
broth for the evening meal, 2 | Ben's wife, a country-woman of about 
four or five-and-thirty, who ‘had once been an exceedingly pretty girl, and 
retained abundant ‘a of former beauty, was peeping into the black 
vessel to see that all was going on right within. 

Ben and his wife had married early, and three children, of many, were 
still left to them; a stout, well-grown boy of about fifteen, known in 
history as young Ben ; ; another boy of about eight, usually called little 
Charley, a rosy, curly-headed, cheerful urchin, full of fun and mischief ; 
and a girl of x thirteen, very like her mother, who was knitting bled 
worsted stockings for her father at the moment he entered, while her 
elder brother was cutting out the soles for wooden shoes, and the urchin 
was teasing the familiar cat till pussy put out her claws and took to the 
defensive. Round about were shelves, upholding various kinds of wares, 
well garnished in most instances, especially with neat, white plates and 
dishes, and manifold wooden bowls and spoons. Eve _ started up, 
or turned round, to welcome home the father of the The girl 
laid down her knitting, the son put away his work, the a” e gave him a 
kiss of welcome, and the urchin pulled his smock-frock, and said, “‘ You 
are wet, daddy.” But we must not pause further upon the cottager’s 
welcome home, for we have other matter on my a to which it is necessary 
now to turn. 


Cuap. II. 
THE IDIOT AND THE TOURIST. 


“ Haxxoo, halloo, halloo!” cried a voice about half a mile down in the 
moor, just as the two labourers were entering the little wood, “here 
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here! you are going wrong, straight on, straight on !—halloo! hoy ; 

These words were not addressed to the two men on the road, though 
the tone was loud en and the voice was strong enough to be heard 
half over the moor. figure from which this voice proceeded was not 
one which the eye could pass over without remark. It was that of a 
man perhaps of eight or nine-and-twenty years of age; but although 
plenty of time had been allowed him to grow, if he had been so disposed, 

et he had never reached the altitude of five feet and an inch, and would 
Cove looked like a boy had not a head prematurely grey and a great 
width of frame shown that he had at least attained the period of man- 
hood. In point of width, indeed, it seemed as if Nature, having curtailed 
him of his fair proportion in height, had endeavoured to make compen- 
sation, like a bad architect, by running out the building to an enormous 
extent oneither side. His limbs, too, were all powerful though somewhat 
short, and the face was broad like the person, with coarse, bad features, 
perhaps not altogether without expression, though generally vacant, and 
when lighted up by a ray of intellect showing naught that was good or 
— . The eyes themselves, small, grey, keen, and uncertain, ren- 

ered the look always sinister. One of them must have squinted vio- 
lently, but which of them it was could not easily be discovered for it was 
alternately the right eye and the left that was nearest to the round and 
turned up nose. He was dressed, according to the old phraseology, in 
hodden grey, with a pair of strong but light lacing boots upon his feet, 
which were small in proportion to his body, and of which he was won- 
derfully vain. On his head was a knitted cap very much like those worn, 
or rather carried, I should say, by the boys of the Blue Coat School, 
and in front of this cap was stuck on all occasions a twig of heath, 
fresh whén it was in blossom, withered when the season was passed. 
Such was Tommy Hicks, the idiot of Brownswick, as he was usuall 
called, and as far as want of intellect to guide him aright was concerned, 
the appellation was correct. It is curious, however, to remark how 
Nature distinctly defines the difference between cunning and sense in such 
unfortunate beings as him of whom I speak. Very few of the wisest 
men in Brownswick could match Tommy Hicks in cunning; and it not 
unfrequently happened that when brought before the magistrates for some 
of his offences, he would the whole bench by his wild but shrewd 
replies. His mother had left a small property at her death to be em- 
a 2 in his maintenance, so that Tommy Hicks could always get clothes 
and food at the cottage of an old-man and woman at the bottom of the 
moor. But very often he would be out for days, weeks, nay months, 
together, and in the course of his wanderings he had been the inmate of 
several workhouses and two gaols; for he did not at all deserve the name 
often bestowed on persons of his peculiar degree of capacity, and Tommy 
Hicks was by no means an innocent. 

The person to whom his shouts were addressed had reason io feel that 
such was the case, for following incautiously the directions he received, 
he plunged up to his knees in a marshy piece of ground, and at another 

would have had the swamp over his Sead, while Tommy Hicks stood 
looking on, with his hands in his pockets, enjoying the scene amazingly, 
but .not suffering his satisfaction to display itself in any thing beyond a 
grin which stretched his wide mouth from ear to ear and showed all his 
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white irregular teeth. The stranger was a tall man, a strong and a 
quick one, and perceiving instantly the trick which had been played him, 
he drew back a step or two, walked quickly round the mew the 
swamp to the spot where Tommy Hicks still stood, and catching him 
by the collar threatened to punish him on the spot for what he had 
done. For an instant the idiot struggled in his grasp with tremendous 
force, but he speedily found that his opponent was still stronger than 
himself; and ceasing his efforts, he said in a sullen tone, “It is your 
own fault, master; | told you to go straight on and you went too 
a Je 
“ You can lie, too, can you?” said the other, “come, march on, and 
show me the way as you engaged to do, or I will thrash you heartily.” 
“ You may not catch me quite so easily another time,” said Tommy 
Hicks. ° 
“ Oh, I will catch you,” answered the other, “or find you out after- 
wards. What's your name, my man ?” 
“ Jack o'Lantern,” eeek Tommy Hicks readily, and the stranger, 
laughing, gave him a push forward, saying, 
“ Well, get on, get on, it is coming on to rain, and you shall have the 
shilling I promised when we reacli the house.”’ 
Tommy Hicks muttered something to himself in which the only 
distinct word was ‘‘ Shilling,” und then being free from his companion’s 
p, walked on at a stout pace, talking wildly to the wind and rain as 
they blew and beat against him, and seeming to forget altogether the little 
ae that had taken place. It was not so, however. Tommy Hicks 
id not forget such things, and though his thoughts wandered, his pur- 
poses were generallyfixed. Instead of taking his way direct towards 
the road above, the idiot sidled away in the direction of the wood, and 
when he had come within about fifty yards of it, at a spot where the 
ground was broken and irregular and the paths very difficult to be traced 
even in broad daylight, he darted away with a dion of laughter, and 
plunging into the wood was lost ina moment to the eyes of the person 
who followed. 
The stranger stood and gazed around him for a moment or two, mur- 
muring, “This is very pleasant. Well, it can’t be helped; I have 
worse nights than this may be, let it rain as hard as it will, and t nae 
I may have no other bed than the moor. I will follow up the edge of the 
wiéods I never yet saw a wood without a road through it ;” and pursu- 
ing this. sage determination he turned his face to the wind and storm 
breasting the slope nobly. 
It needed a good ik of precaution to find his way along without stum- 
bling, for the ground was rough and uneven, covered with tufts of heath 
and gorse, and wherever a broken bank gave the bramble an opportunity 
of hanging itself, there it was ready with its long arms and x so claws 
to seize upon the traveller’s leg and scratch if it could not detain him. 
He was well loaded, too, for strapped upon his shoulders was a capacious 
knapsack, apparently completely filled, but nevertheless he strode on 
manfully, and at length reached the road along which the two labourers 
had walked some ten minutes before. Judging at once that his way 
could not lie to the right—not from any knowledge of the country, not 
from any dependence on the idiot’s previous guiding, but from an habitual, 
or intuitive discernment of the bearings of places—he turned directly to 
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ittle way, and then to his joy and satisfaction be- 

held a li like a bright eye look out over the hedge-rows. Advanc- 

i in search of a leading to it, he observed several 

on both sides; but sie aunatthétn Bio Gees tains eal 

i onward, in about five minutes more he was knocking with 
knuckles at Ben Halliday’s door. 

The loud “Come in,” was pronounced in the broad Cumberland ac- 
cent, and entering the cot the traveller saw the labourer and his 
family seated round an abu + 
certain pieces of meat in it, to the whole of which an onion had lent a 
flavour by no means disagreeable to the nose of the hungry. Every thing 
was cheerful, contented, and happy. The handsome and in t faces 
of the labourer and his wife, the clean and respectable look and orderly 
demeanour of the children, all afforded assurance to their visitor that 
he had fallen into better hands than when he trusted himself to the 
guidance of an idiot, and he paused for a moment ere he spoke, gazing 
over the scene, where the assembled family stared at him in return. 

“I beg your pardon,” said the stranger, at lencth, addressing himself to 

Ben Halliday, who by this time had risen, “ but I have lost my way upon 
thie moor, on have got eC wet for my pains.” 

‘Good Lord, then,” exclaimed Ben, interrupting him, “ it was you I 
heard shouting ! Well, sir, I am very sorry I did not come down, but you 
see my cousin Jacob vowed that it was the silly fellow Tommy Hicks, and 
I never like to bring Jacob and Tommy together, for Jacob is S always dire 
with the lad, and vows he will break his bones.” 

“T dare say it was the fool whom you heard,” answered the visitor, “ for 
the truth is, I was detained just at the foot of the moor by an accident 
a and meeting with a fellow in a grey coat, I asked him if 

show me my way across, which he undertook to do and led me 
into a marsh.” 

Ben Halliday laughed; “ Well, he’s a mischievous devil!” he said, “and 


as full of spite asacat. I beg your pardon for laughing, sir; but no one 


in these parts would have trusted Tomm Hicks to guide them. But pray 
come into the fire and dry yourself. Here's some broth quite hot. Poor 
stuff enough, but it will warm you.’ 

The stranger accepted frank! and willingly the hospitality offered, sat 
down by the fire-cide, threw off his knapsack, took a porringer of soup 
and a lump of bread, and soon was quite at home in the cottage. He 
talked and with Ben and his wife, he played with Charley, he even 
stroked the cat when she came purring round hislegs. His frank and 
unceremonious bearing was strong recommendation to the worthy people 
within ; and his ap nce was also very prepossessing. 

He was a man of perhaps six-and-twenty, and, as has been before said, 
was uncommonly powerfully, though lightly, made; one of those thin, 
flanked, broad-c men, who have more of the llo than the Her- 
cules in their form. His features were straight and fine, with dark blue 
eyes and long black lashes and brows, dark brown hair and whiskers. His 

too, was fresh and —. not with a rosy spot on either cheek 


like a head t; but all in one general glow from health and 

iaumaiided. wever, looked fine and i eee and his dress 
comowhes. pamed the cottagers at first; for it was of that sort which 
might have belonged to several classes. It wasall of one material, except 
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the shoes and the covering for his head, being of a black and white woollen 

check, then not so commonly worn by gentlemen as now; and when he 

entered, he wore a plain Lowland bonnet, which might have suited a 

grazier or good Cheviot farmer, perhaps, better than himself, for a certain 

sort of harmony was wanting between the person and the dress, and it was 

ae! Seeny which, as I have said, puzzled the family of Ben 
alliday. 

As ‘he moments passed by, however, their doubts ceased. There was 
no mistaking the station of their guest after a quarter of an hour was gone. 
The southern tongue, the clear, distinct, and rapid articulation, the grace 
and ease of every movement, the unconscious dignity of carriage, even 
when playing with the boy, had as convincing an effect as if he had 
given a long catalogue of honourable ancestors. During that quarter of 
an hour the visitor had said not one word of himself, whither he was going, 
whence he came, or what he sought; and with a delicacy not unfrequent 
in the cottages of mountaineers, the good peasant wee not have asked 
a question for the world, as long as he saw his guest contented with his 
homely fare, and a seat at his fire-side. And he did seem contented; so 
much so, indeed, as to win greatly upon his hosts; for there is an implied 
compliment of a very kindly character in the cheerful and unaffected ac- | 
ceptance of what a poor man can do to entertain us, which is worth all the 
condescension in the world. 

At length, however, the young gentleman rose with a sigh, as if he 
really felt regret at going, and said, “I must wend on my way, my good 
friends, with many thanks for your hospitality. I dare say it has done 
raining by this time ; but as I cannot well go on to the place where I in- 
tended to sleep, so late at night, I will thank you much if you can direct 
me to someinn or public-house where I can get a good clean bed.” 

The principle upon which a peasant scratches his head in a case of 
= has often been a question of deep interest to me, but I have never 

nable to solve the problem. Whether it is that he seeks by a natural 
instinct to stimulate the organ of cogitation, or whether it is that the un- 
usual exercise of something within the skull, makes its external teguments 
itch, or whether there is an irresistible inclination in man’s nature to do 
something with the hands when the mind is busy, and that the first thing 
that presents itself to work upon is the head, I do not know, but certain 
it is that Ben Halliday was in a puzzle, and did scratch a spot a little 
above the left ear with a great deal of vigour and determination. 

“ Wellnow, sir,” he said at length, “if you had asked for any thing else 
in the world I could have better told you were to find it than a public- 
house. There is not a place where you would like to sleep, I think, 
nearer than Brownswick.”’ 

“Why, my good friend, that is just where I have come from,” replied 
his visitor; “and I should not like to go back again over the’ moor 
to-night.” 

_ Ben Halliday was exceedingly disposed to be hospitable, and so was 
his wife, and they looked at each other for a moment or two, asif inquir- 
ing what could be done. But there are things in this world which are 
impossible, though I at one time thought there were not. Now sucha 
thing as a spare room is not to be expected in a labourer’s cottage, and no 
such convenience was to be found in that of Ben Halliday. All the beds 
he possessed had their tenants, and therefore to lodge the stranger seemed 
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quite outof the question. While he was pondering upon the subject, how- 
ever, the conversation and cogitation were suddenly interrupted by the 
door being flung open and his cousin Jacob presenting himeelf. The man 
gave a hasty ‘panes round the cottage, and then inquired, “‘ Have you 
seen any thing of my boy, Bill? He has not come home yet, Ben, and he 
was out upon the moor.” 

Jacob iday'’s eyes had only rested casually on the stranger for a 
moment, but when Ben and his son had both replied that they had seen 
nothing of the boy, the young gentleman joined in the conversation, de- 
manding in a _— tone, “* What is he like, my good friend ?” 

“« Why, sir, he is a boy of about twelve years old,” replied Jacob Halli- 
day. “He has got ona short jacket and leggins.” 

“* Has he black curly hair?” asked the stranger. 

** Yes, sir; have you seen him?" demanded Jacob, eagerly. 

“ Yes, I think I have,” answered the young gentleman,“ he was down 
at the bottom of the moor when I was coming up from Brownswick.— 
Now do not alarm yourself, my good man, for he will do very well and 
a is no danger, but he has met with a little accident if it be the lad 

mean.” 

Jacob Halliday, a man of a warm and excitable disposition and quick 
imagination, sank down into a wooden chair by the table, and with his 
hands resting on his knees sat gazing in the stranger’s face. 

“ T assure you he will do very well” said the stranger, who felt for his 
anxiety, “I had him attended to by a surgeon immediately, who assured 
me there was not the least danger—it was that which detained me 50 - 
late,” he continued, turning towards Ben Halliday, “and the people to 
whose cottage I carried him promised to send somebody up to let his 
father know.’ 

“ Will you have the goodness to let me hear all about it, sir?” said 
Jacob, with as much calmness as he could assume. 

“‘Certainly,” replied the young gentleman. “Ihave been taking a 
tour on foot through this part of Cumberland, and I set out about three 
o'clock from Brownswick, to walk up to the house of a gentleman on 
the other side of the moor, but just as I had come out of a village—I 
don’t know it’s name—" 

** Ay, it is Allenchurch,” said Ben Halliday. 

“ And had gone about a half-a-mile upon the moor, just where the 
path crosses a little stream, I saw a nice-looking boy lying on his back 
on the bank.” : 

«« Ah, my poor lad !” cried Jacob. 

“ As he seemed in some pain,” continued the gentleman, ‘‘ I stopped 
to ask what was the matter, and he told me that as he was crossing the 
little wooden bridge a part of it broke down under his feet and he fell 
forward, catching Tis leg against the broken part. He had contrived to 
scramble to the bank, he said, but he could not stand, and after examin- 
ing his leg Lthought it better to take him up in my arms and carry him 
to a cottage which I had seen not far off. I found an old man and 
womah there of the name of Grimly, who kindly took him in and put him 
to bed. I sent the old man off to Brownswick for a surgeon, and waited 
till he had come and set the leg. He assured me that there was no 
danger, and that he would soon be well; and making the people promise to 
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let you know, I came on myself, for by that time the sun was going 
down.” 3 

“ And so the poor boy's leg is broke,” cried Jacob Halliday, starting 
up. ‘I will bet a crown that that devil, Tommy Hicks, is at the bot- 
tom of it, breaking down the bridge or something. I will break his bones 
for him, that I will.” . 

«* Nonsense, nonsense, Jacob,” cried Ben, as the other moved towards 
the door; “don’t you go to do the poor lad a mischief, for you don't 
know what. Go and see your boy, and how:he is going on; but if you 
find Tommy there, have nothing to say to him till:you find you have got 
reason.” ; ~ N 

“ And I will go up and tell Margaret,” said Mistress Halliday, “and 
stay with her till ou come back.” aa 

“Thank you, thank you, Bella,” said Jacob; “ but you had Better tell | 
her I shall rest down there, most likely; for I won’t leave Bill: aldne in 
that devil's den, and I’ll bring him up to-morrow, if I can find ‘an’ éasy 
cart.” rhe 

‘I dare say Mr. Graham will lend you his spring-van,” replied Be 
Halliday. “ ’ll go up early to-morrow and ask him.” 

“ Do, do, Ben,” answered his cousin, “and send down young Ben to 
let me know.” . 

Thus saying, he quitted the cottage, and was closing the door without 
uttering a word of thanks to the stranger, but suddenly his heart smote 
him for ingratitude, and putting in his head again, he said, 

“T forgot to thank you, sir, for all your kindness to m r boy; but 
it is not for want of feeling it, I can promise you, and tee I shall be 
able to speak it out some other time.” 

“Oh, never mind, never mind,” answered the young gentleman, “I 
require no thanks, my good friend. God speed you, and give your son 
a quick recovery.” 

As soon as the door had closed on Jacob Halliday, and while Ben’s wife 
was putting on her worst straw-bonnet and thickest cloak to go out upon 
her charitable errand, the young gentleman turned to Ben, sayin " 

“ You mentioned Mr. Graham's name just now. Pray’ is that Mr. 
Anthony Graham, the banker, of Brownswick ?” 3 

‘“‘ Yes, sir,” answered Ben; “Jacob and I are two of his men; and a 
better master or kinder man doesn’t live.” 

“ Pray is his house far from here ?” demanded the visitor. ‘I found 
a letter from him at Brownswick, inviting me to stay with him for a few 
days; and it was there I was going when the idiot let me into all the 
swamps he could find.” 

“ Tt isn’t much above a half-a-mile,” answered Ben; ‘‘ why, we are upon 
his ground now, sir, and I am stre he will be very glad to see you. 
Lord, if you had told me that before, it would have saved us all that 
thinking about public-houses. Mr. Graham would never have forgive 
me if I had let you go to an. inn, even if there had been one to go to, 
when you were invited to his house up there. He has a great sight of 
company with him, come to shoot, and all that; and if they expect you, 
sir, I should not wonder if they were waiting for you before they take 
their dinner ; for they dine when we sup.” 

“TI cannot well present myself in such a wet and muddy condition,” 
said Ben’s visitor, in a musing tone. 
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Ben looked at his knapsack which lay on the floor near the fire, as if 
he thought that it must contain wherewithal to improve his guest's out- 
ward ; but the other divining instantly what he meant, replied 

hotiines 


to ° 

“No, that will not do. There is nothing in it but some ogical 
specimens, and the linen I have used since I came from Keswick. I sent 
up my portmanteau from Brownswick. If you will allow me, I will stay 
half an hour | here till I am sure they are gone to dinner, and then 
ask your boy to show me the way.” 

‘I will go myself, sir,” answered Ben Halliday; and while his wife 
went up to console Jacob’s helpmate under the misfortune which had hap- 
pened to her son, the good man remained to entertain his guest. 

The sons and the daughter amused themselves quietly apart, and the 
conversation between the cottager and the gentleman took a more serious 
turn than it had previously assumed, running upon the state of the pea- 
santry in that part of the country, their wants and wishes, their notions 
and their feelings. The stranger questioned, with apparent interest, and 
Ben Halliday answered with frank straightforwardness.. His replies were 
not brilliant enough to admit of transcription, though there was a good 
deal of plain sense in them; but the stranger found, not a little to his 
surprise, that without any vehement discontent or political fanaticism, 
even Ben Halliday himself was a good deal prepossessed in favour of 
“The People’s Charter.” The man assured him that the same 
feelings were very general throughout all that part of the country ; and 
he seemed so calm and reasonable, that his guest applied himself to prove 
to him that what was sought could not be granted with safety to the 
institutions of the country, and, if granted, would only prove detrimental 
to the very classes who Leouuind it. He pressed him close with various 
arguments, and Ben answered briefly, from time to time, but at length 
the labourer paused for a moment or two thoughtfully, and then replied : 

“I dare say it is very true, sir, what you say; and I never pretend that 
the charter is the best thing that could be invented; but of one thing I 
am very certain, that gentlemen must either allow us a hand in making 
the laws which govern us, or make laws to protect us against oppression. 
It is all very well saying, as I have heard some say, that labour must find 
its own market like any thing else, and that it is but a commodity that is 
bought and sold, and such like; but there’s a difference between it and 
other commodities; for it must eat and drink, and will eat and drink ; 
and the market is not a fair one, for every thing is done by law for the 
buyer, and nothing for the seller; and all the while, in the nature of 
= the commodity wont keep, so that the buyer gets it at what price 
he likes. I don’t aus Retrm much of these things, sir, although I have 
heard some of the lecturer people hold forth about them ; but one thin 
I do know, which is, that hunger is a hard task-master, and that tick 


men can use him, if they like, to drive poor men to any thing. It isa 
sort of power they have beyond the law, and if those who govern the 
. country—parliaments, or ministers, or whatever they may be—do not take 
care that masters, and farmers, and landlords, and such like, do not 
abuse that power, they may some time or another find out that patience 
and suffering will not last for ever. I should be very sorry to see that 
day, for I know well that the poor would, in the end, do no good to 
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themselves, and a great deal of harm to the rich; and amongst the rich, 
whether they be manufacturing gentlemen or landlords, or what not, 
there are a great many as good men as ever lived—such as my master 
here, and I am sure, | would fight for his property to the last drop of my 
blood; but I can see very well that there is a sort of bitter discontent 
spreading fast amongst us labourers, and growing blacker and blacker, 
just like a cloud coming over the sky, which will end in a storm. It 
used not to be so long ago, but the new poor-law has done a great deal 
to make the change, for that first showed the people clearly that the rich 
were ready enough to take care of their own money, while they refused 
to do any thing to better the labourer's condition, or make his master deal 
fairly by him.” 

The guest listened omar and then mused; but whether he saw 
that argument would have no effect, or believed that there might be’ sorhe 
truth in the cottager’s views, he did not answer, and at length, taking out 
his watch, he said, 

“‘ Now, I think I will go, my good friend, for it is half-past seven, 
and, in all probability, they will be at dinner before I reach the house.” 








WHY DO SUMMER ROSES FADE? 
BY J. E. CARPENTER, ESQ. 


I. 

Why do Summer roses fade, 

If not to show how fleeting, 
All things bright and fair are made, 
To bloom awhile as half afraid, 

To join our Summer greeting ? 
Or do they only bloom to tell 
How brief a season Love may dwell? 


Il. 

Then, while Summer roses last, 
Let’s be friends together ; 
Summer-time will soon be past, 
Autumn leaves around us cast, 

Then comes wintry weather ! 
Surely as the Summer’s day, 
Friendship, too, will pass away! 


III. 
But, though Summer roses die, 
And love gives place to reason, 
Friendship pass without a sigh, 
And all on earth pass coldly by ; 
*Tis but a wintry season,— 
And Friendship, Love, and Roses, too, 
The spring-time shall again renew. 
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SECRET HISTORY OF THE COURT, MINISTRY, AND TIMES OF 
GEORGE IV. 


WITH ANECDOTES OF REIGNING DYNASTIES, ARISTOCRACIES, AND PUBLIC 
MEN,” INCLUDING RUSSIAN CZARS, AUSTRIAN EMPERORS, FRENCH 
KINGS, ROYAL DUKES, SECRET SERVICES, &c. &c. 


By aN OLp DipPLomatT:sT. 
Cuap. I. 


Tue kind reception already given to a few extracts, from the very 
voluminous documents before us, has been such as to induce the hope 
that more full and important “confessions” connected with those eventful 
times will not be wholly unappreciated. Consisting as they do of private 
letters, diaries, and other memoranda, which long protracted correspond- 
ence, embassy, travel, and, most of all, the “Open Sesame’ into exclusive 
circles are apt to accumulate on a man’s hands, they present a complete 
series of what may be termed “ State Reports” made upon the spot ; the 
time, the scene, and the actors being all brought vividly into display. A 
full-length portrait of the times, with its minutest accessories—the event 
of the ing hour—characters and manners, is repictured to the eye. 
The political ‘Cynthia of the minute,” and all its chamelion hues and 
changes are here caught and reflected upon future history with the daguer- 
reotype accuracy of nature itself. 

Many and grave reasons might be assigned for records so interesting, 
so lively, and often so startling, not having hitherto found their way 
through the press. Of whatever nature they were, those reasons have 
ceased to influence; and the more imperative duty of entertaining if not 


* instructing the world, on all questions connected with the political well- 


being and free progress of constitutional states, now more than ever ex- 
a to calumny and peril, is at length free to act. Salutary truths, 
especially when happily and wittily illustrated in an age of despot-dullness, 
that has left us hardly the ground we tread upon, ought never to be with- 
held. While opposed to anarchy, brute force, and misrule of every kind, 
it will be seen that the able, sagacious, and humorous “ Recorder of the 
Secret History,” is a true defender of sound constitutional freedom, full of 
old English blood of the best breed, and wit to season it. For if valuable 
for future history, his “‘ Secret Memoirs” are still more so by their amus- 
ing and satiric csteatinie and spirited remarks, minutely painting cha- 
racters and manners in all ranks as he found them. These belong to a 
period interesting in many points of view; exhibit the secret movements 
of royalty, aristocracy and government, with a master-hand—disclose real 
motives and objects, and combine graphic power with thrilling incident 
and dramatic effect. Humorous narrative and playful fancy mingle with 
keen and caustic reflections upon the meanness, selfishness, and irascibi- 
lity of men rn power, the low factions of the “outs,” and the cold, trick- 





* Among these will figure the “facile principes” of their tribe—Metternich 
Castlereagh, Talleyrand, Polignac,the Orloffs, &c. In another class, Grey, Liver- 
pool, Canning, Peel, Russell, Brougham, and their satellites. 
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ing, heartless, “immoveable system” of the Bureauocracy, * that little “ im- 

rium in imperio,” which really rules the roast. Hence he shows the 
sudden transformation and miserable sameness of all men in power. His 
accurate delineation of the character of the French king—when Duke of 
Orleans—so like as to seem a prophecy, is of itself sufficient to stamp him 
a genuine diplomatist, nor are his characters of other princes, throughout 
these elaborate records less correctly and vividly drawn. 

He proves to us in what quarters “education” is most wanted, not by 
the poor and lowly, but by “ masters;” not by subjects, but by rulers—not 
by labourers, but by lords and stewards, and that education, a knowledge 
and practice of the common Christian duties.—Ep. 





London, February 13, 1816.—We are here in a state of breathless 
expectation as to the measures of ministers, particularly those connected 
with the property-tax. The expectation out-of-doors is, that the mea- 
sure will not be carried. I know otherwise ; they are determined to 
earry it!! Liverpool is the only one who wants nerve ; and hence, 
it is rumoured that he wishes to go out. The resumption of this tax 
we can easily foresee will create not only great discontent, but per- 
haps some tumult throughout the country. Notwithstanding this, the 
present ‘ prosperous ministry” are resolved to make the experiment, 
as they say, “ we are in that flourishing state we can bear any thing! !” 

Trish property has sunk greatly, scarcely any rents collected for the 
last year. Of the Duke of Downshire’s rental, 22,000/., not a penny 
yet paid, or likely to be !! A gentleman observed to a noble lord, re- 
markable for taking every thing with good humour, “ that he wondered 
how he got any person to be his steward in Ireland, the Irish being so 
disposed to hang those sort of gentry.” ‘‘ Oh,” replied his lordship, 
“‘] always take care to send one who deserves to be hanged.” 

What think you of 300,000/. as a compliment to the commander-in- 
chief (the Duke of York), for his military services; one of the many ap- 
plications, it is said, to be made to parliament this session. The Duke of 
C ’s debts, and a further provision are again talked of. It was only 
on Sunday last that I heard from something like authority, that the 
Prince Regent was determined to pull down the china-shop at Brighton, 
and erect a palace there. The return of his R. H. to town is uncertain ; he 
is still in a precarious state of health, and innumerable rumours are afloat. 

The Spanish ambassador gave a grand entertainment, on Saturday, to 
the Austrian princes ; the whole foreign and domestic corps diplomatique 
being invited to meet them. The archdukes were observed to be uncom- 
— reserved ; they conversed almost wholly with the Dutch ambas- 
sador. : 

The embassy to China is said to be merely complimentary. The pre- 
sent emperor has lately succeeded to the throne, and his kingdom been 
delivered from a serious insurrection. The Prince Regent has written 
him a letter highly illuminated on vellum. The embassy hope to obtain 
permission to return from Pekin to Canton through the Chinese terri- 
tory. The whole is a job. 

Sir George Cockburn will shortly return from St. Helena ; Sir Home 
Popham succeeds him. To the former I am known; he took the P.’s 


* As shown in the personal influence and intrigues of Louis Philippe, the 
camerillas of Spain and Portugal, and other powers.—Eb, 
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with him. Can I put any questions to him? The military club and 
18 


the naval have formed a . The Duke of Wellington is expected 
to be vi ident, when the Prince Regent takes the chair! It is 
the dinner will take place early in March. 
matrimonial alliance between the Princess Charlotte and the 
Prince of Saxe Coburg is to be ratified in April next. 

You will laugh when I tell you that it was L—— himself (his wife was 
mentioned in the Chronicle) who eloped from Palace-yard. He is to be 
—what shall I say—lord chancellor!! and thereby hangs a tale. More 
of him anon. of this day are filled with debates upon the 
ways and means. The chancellor of the exchequer stated total 
amount of the supplies of the United Kingdom at 29,399,000/.!! Among 
the little items to meet this expenditure are 6,000,000/. of unexpired 
war taxes, 6,000,000/. of five per cent., property tax, and an advance of 
6,000,000/. on the part of the Bank !!! 

“Lord K—— arrived in London on Saturday. On Sunday he had 
a long interview with Lord Liverpool. The circumstance of his lordship 
having been compelled to quit Paris was the subject of a conversation in 
the House of Lords last night, but our government, as was observed by 
Lord Liverpool, cannot, of course interfere in the business. ; 

“ Four o'clock, ep. m.—I have just heard that Lord K-—— is writing a 

hlet in vindication of his conduct. Ridgeway is to publish it. | 

The total amount of our establishment, including the army 
maintained on the French frontiers, is about 150,000—artillery, cavalry, 
and infantry. But the army of France of 53,000, will be supported by 
contributions extorted from that country. The military peace establish- 
ment of Ireland alone is 25,000 men, equal to the entire amount of Great 
Britain, Guernsey, and Jersey. The seamen on the British and. Irish 
establishment are 33,000 men, and the entire expense of both army and 
navy, meluding ordinary and extraordinary, exceeds 21,000,000/. Such 
are the results of those splendid triumphs we have purchased with so much 
blood and treasure ! 

A peace establishment of 24,000,000/. Tempora mutantur with a ven- 

ce! 

London, February 16, 1816.—Intrigue is now at its zenith! A thou- 
sand rumours are circulated by the contending parties. The public mind 
was never more agitated. An idle report that a dissolution may be ex- 
pected, obtained some credit. The Catholic question is supposed to be 
connected with it. The opposition calculate upon the pledge given by 
Lord Castlereagh—the will be thrown over the bridge. 

Brougham has been brought forward on the political stage to succeed 
Whitbread, “ But,” say the ministerialists, “we fear him not. His pro- 
fessional avocations interfere too much with his parliamentary duties ; 
besides he has much to learn before he can become formidable.” 

The money to be paid by France as droits to the crown, and not to the 

has excited a great sensation!* We havea political club in Bond-street 
which is ably conducted ; it is opened on Tuesday and Friday evenings, 
and has more than once been the subject of conversation in the cabinet. 
The debate this evening is, “‘ Ought the projected nuptials of her R. H. 
the Princess Charlotte with one of the princes of the house of C—— to be 





* As witness the case of the unfortunate Baron de Bode ; not a solitary one. 
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hailed as the means of cementing the bonds of union between Great Bri- 
tain and the continental states, or deprecated as sowing the seeds of future 
warfare, and endangering the liberties of Englishmen ?” 

This club is well attended. I have seen there some of the ablest men 
in the wperey. and not a few persons of rank. 

We lose the Austrian princes on Monday. Their peculiar reserve is 
the topic of conversation. ‘ Does this arise,” it is asked among the élite, 
“ from mental deficiency, or are they really arrived at years of discretion ?” 

Rumour already begins to calculate upon Napoleon’s return. And 
brought back by our ministers to counteract the designs of Alexander !! 
“ Credat Judeus.”’ At Sir Joseph Banks’s the other evening, the military 
button containing the three eagles in the crown, the one in the cen 
and the mantle with the bees ; also the diamonds, afforded admirable 
for the cogniscenti. 

L——’s promotion is in a progressive state—he is made chancellor to 
the Regent. This is through the Hertford interest. It is a preparatory 
step to setting aside legal claims in favour of Lord Y , who, as resi- 
duary legatee in the Q property, means to pounce upon a great 
part. “Ifthat young gentleman's papa,” said , “is not quickly made 
a duke, it will be too late ; for grace is already extinct in the son.” 

The Regent does not return to town on Monday as was expected. A 
great change has taken place since his illness; it is said he has again 
turned his thoughts towards Methodism ! ! 

The situation of Ireland is beyond all description dreadful. There is 
a chain of frightful calamities, which extends in one unbroken link from 
the hovel to the caséle.* 

The line adopted by the Times newspaper will a surprise 
ou. Itis the most violent anti-ministerialist among all the journals. 
hey take their stand on the broad basis of the Income Tax—“ the 

Curse! !’ The paper has been falling hundreds in a day in consequence 
of its politics; people begin to open their eyes. That “par nobile 
fratrum,” the immense military establishment to keep the peace, and 
the income-tax, are now before the public ! ! : 

Mr. Brougham’s motion last night in the House for an address to the 
prince regent, requesting his interference in behalf of the Spanish patriots 
with the government, was negatived on a division by a majority of 123 
to 42. In the course of the debate Lord Castlereagh stated that the govern- 
ment had already interfered to the full extent that promised any advantage. 

Copies of the (hiatus) papers were laid before the House of Commons 
last night, They relate to a despatch from Lord B to the Duke of 
Wellington, informing his grace that the French king consented to the 
12th Article of the Convention, which preceded the entrance of the allies 
into Paris in July last, only with an understanding that it was bindin 
upon none but the British and Prussian commanders, and the command- 
ers of such of the allies as may become parties to it. In this despatch, 
Lord B also directly disclaims, on the part of the prince regent, any 
accession to an engagement ‘ whereby it should be presu that his 
most Christian majesty was absolutely precluded from the just exercise of 
his authority.” 

Another despatch is from the Duke of W——, in answer to the former, 




















* How perfect the parallel between 1816 and 1846 !—Eb. 
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expressly declaring that the convention binds nobody except the parties | 


to it. 

In the Common Pleas, this day, Mr. W——- W--— obtained a 
verdict of two thousand pounds, against the printer of the S¢. James's 
Chronicle, for a libel on his wife, under the head “ Fauz-pas with the 
Duke of W—— at Brussels.” 

P.M. The Royal Bank of Windsor has stopped payment this day. 
Petitions are preparing in every town throughout the United Kingdom 
against the property tax. , 

February 26, 1816.—It was generally expected yesterday that minis- 
ters had an intention to abandon the tax on income, but, referring to last 
night's proceedings in the House, it was soon seen upon what a false 
foundation that rumour rested. Mr. Baring noticed it, and asked an 
explanation from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who expressly stated 
that government had no such intention. 

The Treaty of Peace was discussed in both Houses last night. In the 
Lords the grounds of the treaty were stated by the Earl of Liverpool ; in 
the Commons, by Lord Castlereagh. The necessity of restoring France 
to her ancient limits, and the policy of keeping up,: fos the present, a 
proper military establishment, as a measure of security, were insisted 
upon. An amendment to the address was moved in the Lords by Lord 
Grenville; in the Commons by Lord Milton. Both Houses were occu- 
pied in debate until half-past two o'clock, when the Lords divided—for 
the address, 104; for the amendment, 40. The debate in the Commons 
was adjourned, and will be resumed this day. 

I will now put you in possession of a piece of important information. 
A meeting of the mountain (the opposition) took place yesterday morn- 
ing, upon the subject of the health of the regent; a long discussion. A 
member asserted that his royal highness could not live six months. It 
was decided that a motion should be brought forward in parliament for 
a regency, to be appointed immediately, that the country might not be 
left again without a government for six weeks. It is said that the 
Regent has not signed any paper for some time. 

+ a Mr. Kerr, who leaves London to-morrow, I send you Lord Kin- 
naird’s pamphlet in justification of his conduct in Paris. It is in the 
form of a letter to the Earl of Liverpool, and contains thirty-seven pages. 

The Duke de Chartres resigns his post to the Marquis d’Osmond in 
about a month. In the interim, the latter resides at Grillion’s Hotel, 
Albemarle-street. The duke gave a dinner to the foreign and domestic 
carps diplomatique on Saturday, to which the Archdukes of Austria 
were invited, but did not attend ! 

“The ministers of the country will manage the state, and it requires 
every man’s whole exertions to manage his own,” is the apology which 
Earl Grey makes for not attending his duties in parliament at the present 
crisis. Northumberland, as well as every other county, is in a bad state. 
As to Ireland, Lord Spencer has this day received a letter from his son- 
in-law, Lord ——, son of the Marquis of Headfort, in which he says, 
** We are all ruined inevitably ;—all I have is gone. . . . Nothing 
left but the bare sod. As to the tenants they have all run away ; no 
traces of them left.” 

In Scotland the failures at Glasgow alone exceed a million sterling. 
The Liverpool bankruptcies exceed two millions!! The house of Milne, 
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in Yorkshire has received an extraordinary order—for clothing for the 
Russian soldiery, and to no less an amount than one million five hundred 
thousand ate : 

The moneyed men in the city say that the ministers would rather lose 
the income tax, that they may tell the public creditor that as parliament 
had deprived them of the only means of paying him, they must have re- 
course to a reduction of the dividende—that they hope Tabaivy to throw 
off the odium from themselves upon the opposition, who have sounded the 
tocsin throughout the country. 

G says that six houses stopped payment yesterday in the city. 

London, February 22, 1816.—There is a song getting into vogue in 
the higher circles. It is entitled “Les Plumes,” and contains a 
most virulent satire against the court. Never did Demosthenes in his 
philippics, or Tully in his oration against Antony, venture to be half 
so severe. I attempted a translation of a few poem ; but their merit 
depends so much on the idiom that their pungency can scarcely be felt in 
any other language. The author is said to be a poet of great celebrity, at 
present in disgrace at court. 

Wellington and the ministers are still at daggers drawn ; they most cor- 
dially hate each other. W—— sends all his communications to the Pa- 
vilion. 

Your letter of the 15th came to hand yesterday. Kinnaird resides at 
88, Pall Mall. I know not whether he has seen O.* In my next you shall 
have further information on that and every other subject ; allis en train; 
and recollect “ Rome was not built in a day.” 

The Prince of Saxe Cobourg arrived at the Clarendon Hotel last night. 
I saw last evening more than one person connected with Carlton House. 
The “shrug” seemed to convey much. A part of the Naval Club refuses, 
I hear, to join the military one. 

The Duke of Orleans resides wholly at Twickenham, at the villa called 
Pococke House (the abode of Sir George till his demise). It was fur- 
nished by Oakley, of Bond-street, who frequently sees him. The duke 
is extremely reserved ; he sees very few persons, and seldom comes to 
town. 

The proceedings against the St. James's Chronicle alluded to are said 
to be “an arranged thing,” an understanding. R. of Piccadilly tells me 
that the communication by post from this side the water is unsafe. He 
says a denouement took place very recently at the Old Bailey Sessions on 
the trial of a letter-sorter. What think you—would it not be better to 
address my letters to you under different names occasionally ? 

Now for the elucidation of the mystery relative to the “meeting at 
Calais.” It is a curious fact, that at the time your letter to me, dated 
the 2lst of January, was on its way, my (word illegible) to you was 
likewise on his journey. Don’t you think my agent deserves something 
more than thanks for his expedition ? 

The Chronicle of this day says— We hear that the French Govern- 
ment have dictated what correspondence shall not be transmitted to Paris 
in the official bag addressed to our ambassador there.” . . . 

Acknowledge the receipt of my letters as early as you possibly can. I 
am anxiously waiting. Pray relieve my mind as to doubts and fears. 








* The then Duke of Orleans, and now King of the French. 
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London, February 24, 1816.—Political men are ill at ease here, as to 


the result of the state of things. John Bull gives himself little 
concern about princes A dooce cua de no idle ey indeed 
his Highness of Saxe is y tof. Ath contra- 
dictory rumours are circulated relative to the t’s health. The Mar- 
quis of H——— and the Earl of Y—-—th positively stated this day that his 
highness was recovering fast. But the report in the medical world is, 
that the prince has a schirrous liver, and that the whole system is seriously 
affected. 

Prince Leopold left town yesterday for the Pavilion, accompanied by 
Lord Castlereagh and Count Hardenberg; the marriage will take place 
immediately. : 

I send you herewith the “ Last Reign of Napoleon,” written by Mr. 
Hobhouse, son of Sir Benjamin ——, M. P. 

At the meeting in Palace-yard yesterday, Mr. Hunt read -a dist of 
sinecure-places and pensions, by which it appeared that 200,000/. are 
annually distributed between twenty persons. Several of these places 
and pensions would, we know, be justifiable as remunerations for public 
services from a prosperous people. But there may be a degree of public 
distress with which magnificent rewards to individuals are wholly incom- 
patible. “ Since the income-tax is to be contended for with the whole force 
of the administration, a reduction of expenditure to the last possible shilling 
we hope will be insisted upon by the united voice of the people.”—See the 
Regent's Gazette, i.e. the Morning Herald, Saturday, February 24. 

What think you of the above from such a quarter ? The proprietor, one 
of the newly-made baronets with church preferments dinteling two thou- 
sand per annum. Here's a dereliction of principle for you. 

The separation between Lord B and his wife arose from his intro- 
ducing a favourite actress at his table in spite of her pressing entreaties 
and remonstrances. ‘“ Madam! if you are not satisfied with my arrange- 
ments, you are at liberty to quit my house!” The lady took the noble 
lord at his word, and 7. It does not seem that she has engaged 
in any intrigue. My Lord B—— is sinking fast in the literary scale. 
Speaking of literary men, Walter Scott has damaged himself in conse- 
quence of his “ Waterloo!” It is truly contemptible ! 

There is so much aristocratic folly about , that I hesitate to 
hold any communication with him. As to B. K——, a gentleman whom 
I requested to give me an opinion of him, he said, “ By the great God! 
he is the greatest liar in the circle, and has been black-balled at all the 
clubs.” What think you of this ? 

R—— will not fail to send any books you may think proper to order. 
The Duke of Orleans you shall have something about in my next. I 
believe that the measures of opposition will be communicated to me in 
time to afford considerable interest. 


Pavilion Amusements in my next, when Lord Castlereagh will appear 











. On the carpet. 


P. M.—The failure of a great mercantile house at Glasgow, will, it is 
said, involve nineteen others of considerable consequence. 

Friday morning.—The report in circulation this morning, relative 
to the Regent's health is very unfavourable. Curran, the Irish mem- 
ber, says that Sir Henry Halford underwent a two-hours’ examination 
yesterday before the privy council. Nothing has transpired. There are 
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whispers, however, abroad extremely alarming upon the subject. A 
meeting took place this morning in yard, to petition against the 
property-tax—the crowd prodigious! 

Call of the House.—The following pithy dialogue is said to have 

between a gentleman and his steward in the northern part of Lin- 
colnshire, prior to a journey to London. 

Master.—“ Well, Mr. , what money have you brought me for my 
journey ?—you saw the tenants yesterday?” 

Steward.—‘ Ah! please your honour, sad times, indeed! But I 
think I have got enough to take you up to town ; but the tenants ‘hope 
to be agreeable’ when they say, that without you stand up for them, and 
get their taxes, and their duties, and their rates taken off, there will be 
no use for your honour coming back again.” 

Mr. Preston, M. P., has just published a pamphlet on the state of the 
country, which makes a great noise. He talks about the drones being 
driven out of their hives by the bees. 

At the military dinner the other day, a noble speaker addressed the 
company in a way somewhat new. He said he had endeavoured to 
have the neatest uniform, but he could not; he had tried to be the 
finest gentleman, but he could not ; and he did all he could to have the 
best horse, but he could not. On which, one of the club whispered to 
his neighbour, “and he tried to be the greatest ass, and he could be !” 

February 26. Half past four o'clock, y.m.—I have just heard that 
Lady B has instituted proceedings against her spouse, charging him 
witht cruelty. Caulaincourt is in the vicinity of Holland House. 

The court wind blows from all points of the compass, sixty times in 
the hour ; so that it often happens that news coming from that quarter 
is more uncertain than the moon—now the regulating planet in the re- 
gent’s councils. A new candidate has started up since the arrival of 
Prince Leopold, who, it is said, will wholly have the unanimous suffrage 
of the court ; but his name is at present au secret. The ministers are 
playing at blindman’s-buff, and with all their sagacity, each of them és 
said to be hoodwinked. Fine intriguing is there already going on since 
the arrival of this German. 

The esprit du corps is already weakened. John Bull, amidst all this, 
surveys the scene with a degree of apathy, a sullen and gloomy visage, but 
says nothing. 








“ He that’s ungrateful has no guilt but one, 
All other crimes may pass for virtues in him’ 


So says Young, and so say the opposition after him. Now, sans fagon, 
clap your hand upon your breast, and say with compunction, “ L—— is 
the man.” ‘ Yes, sir,” say the opposition, “he is the most ungrateful 
of all thankless beings.” Now for the cause. Lord Y—— is residuary 
legatee of the Queen—ry property. To overturn a very ancient statute 
in the law of Scotland, a stretch of prerogative becomes necessary. The 
present Lord Eldon, unwilling before his retiring from office to encounter 
the odium, refuses to sanction the measure, and thereupon his departure 
is hastened. Out he goes, and in comes Mr. L——, who undertakes to 
bleed the patient, namely, the Marquis of Q—— ;—now the murder is 
out!! Such a measure as making Mr. L—— chancellor may have 
been in contemplation, but I do not believe it will be carried into effect. 
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A pretty joke it is, that Irish are pouring hourly into London, to 
vote for the income-tax, when Hibernia herself is not saddled with any 


such blessing ! 

The above comment on the chancellorship was made to me by Mr. 
B—n—e this afternoon ; it was from the opposition that I heard the 
anecdote. 

To relieve the royal mind from gloomy p my Lord C—s—gh 
has been collecting all the diverting anecdotes of occurrences in high life 
during the recess to amuse his royal master. He told me the other day 
one of himself, which you shall have literatim et verbatim. “ Your high- 
ness,” I said, *‘ may recollect that I have a cottage near Stanmore, to which 
Lady C. and myself occasionally resort. Going down unexpectedly at a 
late hour on a Saturday night we surprised the two female domestics in 
our bed, wherein they usually slept to keep it aired. They turned out 
and we turned in, without waiting even to change the linen.’ It was not 
long after I began to doze, when we were alarmed by a man’s voice in 
the room vociferating ‘now d—n it, you little you had better lie 
still, or I’ll do for you both.’ After a moment’s hesitation I threw open 
the curtains and exclaimed, ‘ May I be d—d if you do.’ The invader 
bolted out of the room and the house, in less that a second.” , 

C. has a quaintness in his delivery which gives interest to a story: 
which has none in its original shape. A powerful advocate this in the 
court of Great Britain constituted as it now is. 

“ Who is really prime minister ?” said a country gentleman the other 
day. “The editor of the Courier,” was the reply, “ whose advice is taken 
in all affairs of state, and his fiat determines every measure.” 

You know, perhaps, that Pére Elizér, the French king’s physician is 
one of the correspondents of the Courier. A Mr. Parry, ie was pro- 
prietor of that paper sixteen years ago, is another; he went to Paris in 
August last, and still remains there. In my next I shall enter more 
fully into the details of official business, in which all your hints will be 
attended to. There certainly is not at present any change in the minis- 
try in contemplation, except the department of chancellor. The “old 
man in the square” begins to kick, says ; the change arises either 
from some disappointment, or from remorse. He has certainly more than 
— told his “ better half,” that she must quit the great house alto- 

er. 
— shall probably go down to Richmond to-morrow. You will hear of 
the marquis’s movements soon. I have written to Brighton and every 
thing is in train ; perhaps you will hear from me again to-morrow. The 
opposition say that Hunt, the Bristol man, who uttered such a tirade 
against corruption at the Westminster meeting, is in the pay of 
ministers. 

The house for political tergiversation is the Marchioness of Salisbury’s. 
Her coteries are all political, except on Sunday evenings, when an ad- 
mixture of the gay and volatile takes place. 

The Duke of W—1ll—n’s brother, the Rev. G. W is every day 
at Salisbury House. By the by, Sir H. W—ll—y, the fate accredited 
to the Court of Ferdinand, is to be married to-morrow to the Lady G.C——e 
the hostess’s daughter. This is the W——ly whose wife eloped with 











that gallant, gay Lothario, Lord P., ‘“‘ whom Heaven long preserve.” 
This frail fair is one of those stars that fall “‘to rise no more.” 
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do you think ? or will you credit me when I assert what is really true ? 
viz. that the peer “sits opposite to his wife at the breakfast-table with 
the Duchess of Ar—g—le’s miniature-portrait reclining against the tea- 
cup, and he weeping over it. 

The St. James’s newspaper, I am told, has “ cut the connexion” with 
ministers altogether. ‘ When rogues quarrel,” &c. 

Caulaincourt arrived here incog. on Friday night. K—n—d being 
asked if he knew it said, “It is very likely, I expected him.” 

Sixty sail of transports are now — from St. Helena to the Cape 
of Good Hope to supply the former with provisions. What part of this 
immense sum is paid by our allies ? 

The Antwerp paragraph was very interesting; am I at liberty to make 
use of it? Mr. K—rr will bring you letters together with Lord Kinnaird’s 
pamphlet, and the Last Reign of Napoleon, by Hobhouse. 

It is again reported that Prince Leopold is the new Viceroy to Han- 
over ; it comes from Carlton House. In that case the princess will go 
with him. 

The discussion of the income tax comes on this evening, unless the 
ministers accede to the proposed delay suggested by Mr. Baring. 

The arrangements, I hear, for the union of the Princess Charlotte and 
Prince Leopold of Saxe Coburg are expected to be completed to-morrow. 

The military club now amounts to fifteen hundred, and every exertion 
is making to increase its numbers. To give it still greater influence, it 
has been proposed to form a junction with the naval club. Lord Lynedoch 
has written a letter to the Earl St. Vincent recommending this measure, 
and stating he was induced to do so in consequence of having heard that 
the sentiments of the noble Earl were favourable to it. The noble earl 
disclaimed the sentiments imputed to him, assuring his lordship that on the 
contrary, he disapproved of the system as tending to create a military influ- 
ence in the country pregnant with danger to our civil rights and liberties. 


London, the 27th of February, 1816. 


Our court ladies are all so snug with their present lovers (since they 
have bought up the Morning Post and stopped the postscripts) that they 
seem resolved to keep them for the whole season. Monstrous! it is 
enough to break a heart made of the toughest materials. Our Bour- 
geoises, alas, poor dames, are obliged by their inferior station in life to 
sin so privately, that were 1 Argus, with all his eyes open, I could not 
trace them to Cupid's bower. As to our courtezans, those once smart 
walking images, they continue in the vilest despair, in consequence of the 
introduction of certain clubs ! and were it not for the influence of mag- 
netism on the part of one female, and that an actress, the whole sisterhood 
would be in danger of sinking. You will laugh with me when I tell you 
that a Mrs. Mardyn, a new constellation in the theatrical hemisphere, 
who plays comedy in the Jordan style, has captivated all ranks. She is 
the Goddess of voluptuousness—has the finest black rolling eyes, with a 
clear complexion ever seen. Mrs. M. has been at the Pavilion. This is. 
the “inexpressive she” who drove Lady B— out of her husband’s house; 
she is the finest figure imaginable; I am absolutely captivated with her 
myself. When you again pay London a visit I will introduce you, that 
is if your “cara sposa” will permit me. But a truce with trifling. 
We will now proceed to business. 
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The city was thrown into confusion yesterday by the failure of two 
houses. Alderman Ansley’s, and a French . Championette’s, 
first, was in the trade. Rumour includes four or five others, 
and among them a banking-house is likely to stop in the course of the 
week. The failures in the commercial world are innumerable ; those 
which are not already gone are going. ll are sinking in the general 
vortex—‘ the game is played out.” 

How will the noble Marquis (Wellesley) settle his complicated affairs. 

The Irish estates are all advertised for sale by the hammer, and there are 
ual executions in Apsley House. What a happiness it is that one 
ch of the family should be fortunate! 

In my next I will send you some account of the political features in the 
coteries at S——— House. ’Pon my word you may talk of French in- 
trigue as much as you please, but with all your sagacity we'll beat you 
hollow. Our ministers to wit. 

A few leaders in the opposition met at Devonshire House on Saturday 
night ; there were those present that precluded conversation. This peer 
is such a zany that the party dare not trust him. At Lansdowne House 
there was a dinner-party on the same evening—a political meeting. 

The Courier called Lord Castlereagh a great man! What a shocking 
misnomer! Whether our ancestors were better moral men than we are, 
is a question which I am not able to solve, but to their honour be it re- 
corded there was something like a love of country, and character, which 
now seems wholly extinct in British statesmen.* Perhaps I may be told 
this opinion arises from “an injudicious manner of viewing things.” The 
daily melodies of the Courier remind me of the “ sweet warblings of the 
neighbouring shriek owls,” the gardens of K——n are in my rear. 

Last night the House of Commons was called over, which took up so 
much of the afternoon that the debate on the army estimates did not 
commence till a very late hour. Mr Charles Yorke stood forth as the 
principal champion of the ministry. He described himself, however, as 
a volunteer in their service, and of course professed independence. ‘To 
his long and elaborate statement of figures Mr. Brougham replied. Lord 
Palmerston followed, and entered into a minute statement of the amount 
and distribution of the proposed ‘peace establishment, which was a repeti- 
tion of Lord Liverpool’s speech in the House of Lords upon the discussion 
of Lord Grenville’s motion for a copy of the army estimates. About one 
o'clock the debate ‘was adjourned until this day, upon the motion of Mr. 
Ponsonby. 

American papers to the 28th ult. mention that a serious misunder- 
standing exists between Spain and the United States relative to South 
America. 

Lord K. I cannot yet learn whether he has seen the Duke of O——. 
** Leopold is arrived,” said a friend the other day. “He is,” replied K——, 
**T have been with him.” 

Four o'clock, p.m. I have just received your letter enclosing a com- 
munication for P——, and shall not fail to deliver it personally. 








* What would the writer have said of the New Poor Laws, the Income-tax, 
grants of railroad monopolies for innumerable millions, and the hypocritical cant 
of free trade—denied in fact ?—Ep. 
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I find it a more difficult task than you may suppose, to get at all the 
movements of Orleans, however I have set an engine at which may 
something in a day or two. As to K., his vanity will induce him 

to disclose all he knows. 

Three other leading characters from your side of the water came in this 
morning’; one is tzcog. at the Bath Hotel. 

Castlereagh went to a French play at the Argyle Rooms, on Thursday 
night, muffled up ; he stayed late there. This must have been a political 
manceuvre, as he is not in the habit of frequenting such places. 

Your suspicions about ministers, Orleans and Napoleon, are not unlikely 
to prove true—hints have been thrown out here. 


London, the Ist of March, 1816. 


The little incidents, serious or comic, that happen in this metropolis, 
are within my province, and although you may say with all the haughti- 
ness of a Roman pretor “de minimis non curo,” I am not so proudly 
nice. If I have occasion to laugh at any droll adventures, I like to hear 
my friends join in them, or fancy Ido so. This is my plea for recordin 
the following anecdote. It might furnish the grounds of a little farce, 
we not a scene something similar in “ The Cozeners.” 

My Lord C invited a party consisting of thirty-six members of the 
House of Commons, to partake of a sumptuous banquet a few days since. 
Whilst the wine was briskly circulating, the noble lord, in his usual 
modest way, abruptly introduced the subject pending in the House (the 
income-tax), and asked them to support the measure. Fourteen, without 
hesitation said they would, but lamentable to relate, twenty-two arose 
from table, bowed: to the munificent Maccenas, and then retired without 
uttering a syllable. 

The ministers will be minus in the question of Income; the 121 mi- 
nority will be followed by a still greater division. The seceders are 
actuated by hopes and fears—they dread the increasing military influ- 
ence ; the failure, however, on this point, will not prevent the measure 
being carried into effect—the Sinking Fund will be the dernier ressort. 

John Bull at last begins to open his eyes, and express his opinion upon 
the projected alliance. The courtiers are in a frenzy, the effect of ~— 
and disappointment ; they actually say that her r h ought 
to receive asound whipping, for her rebellious conduct in refusing slender 
Billy, and, with the most significant gestures, express their contempt for 
the substitute provided. 

Baron Jacobi has received a mandatory letter from his master the 
King of Prussia, directing him to apply to the Prince Regent relative to 
the marked ndylect manifested by the court of Great Britain towards the 
Duchess of C——. It has produced‘ an effect! The queen intends 
holding a drawing-room at B House, when her highness will, be 
introduced. The Duke of Cambridge has written home repeatedly, ex- 
pressing his wish to return; he is said to have greatly enriched himself 
since he assumed the reins of government. The rumour still prevails 
that Prince Leopold will be his successor. 

The ministers have received a great accession of strength by the 
ratting of the Duke of Northumberland and the Marquis of Stafford, but 
all will not do. The Austrian ambassador has taken Chandos House, 
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and laid in a prodigious stock of wine—I am told ten thousand dozen— 
The Prince Regent, say the dependents, is mending; he has fixed no 
time for returning to town. A physician was asked, yesterday, how his 
highness was ; the reply “ He is going to Heaven.” “In what way ?” 
added the querist. “ By water.” It was not without reason Socrates 
called intemperance and folly the inseparable companions of wealth. In 
the House, on Wednesday last, there was a complete row, in consequence 
of the report on the deficiency of the Civil List for the last year: I am 
told they exceed 150,000/., although the regent is allowed 75,000V. 
extra, to meet the high price in the necessary articles of life, which then 
existed, i. e., when the grant was made, two years since. Poor Sheridan 
is going ; he is confined to his room—* caries” in the bones of the right 
leg, for which amputation is recommended ; but he told Heaviside, the 
aie day, that he was a sufficient judge of or | to know that 
nine times out of ten the operation is fatal when ormed on a bon 
vivant. The Marquis d’O continues at Grillion’s Hotel. I have 
not been yet able to learn whether he has seen the Duke of O——. 
Your communication to Planta I personally delivered—his reply, “I 
will immediately submit it to the inspection of Lord-L——.” Hunter, 
the messenger, was sent off to the Prince Regent, about an hour subse- 
quent, and I conjectured upon the same subject. 

I had a conversation very recently, upon the subject of Napoleon’s 
return, with a friend of the Regent's, who said, “I will bet you a rump 
and a dozen that, should Napoleon ever return from St. Helena to 
France, he will first dine at Carlton House.” This is the only strong 
hint that has been given me. 

I have so far arranged matters that I shall probably have something 
to communicate respecting O—— next week. The opposition are at pre- 
sent fully occupied in opposing the income tax ; I cannot learn that they 
have any motion coming on. The question respecting the new regency 
is delayed, the prince having experienced a renovation of health. As 
to the ministers, their hands are full. Amid all this, the improvements 
at the Pavilion are going on. Crase, the house-painter, has received 
instructions to build two new rooms. one sixty-five feet long. 

Ministerial changes.—It is said to be settled that Mr. Canning, on 
his arrival, will be appointed First Lord of the Admiralty, and that Lord 
Melville will go to the Board of Control. ‘The devil’ s in the wind,” 
say the y, “Mr. Canning will never arrive.” Huskisson will not 
move without him—only a dead vote. The Wellesleys, rumour states, 
are coming in—Liverpool and the Sidmouths to go out. In the midst of 
all this Castlereagh is taken ill—politically indisposed ; he goes to the 
ow House. Castlereagh is called the “ Humbug,” Liverpool the 
“Humdrum.” The Prince of Cobourg has gone down to Gloucester 
Lodge, Weymouth, where he is to reside for some time, probably during 
the honeymoon. _!s there any truth in the report that Lucien Buonaparte 
has sailed for America? Give me your opinion of Hobhouse’s book. Can 
I execute any other commissions for you? The turkey was excellent. 





» phe ladies say that Mechlin lace would have been the best stuffing for it. 


London, March 4, 1816, Monday. 
“ Better late than never.”—I have at last ascertained that K , 
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immediately after his arrival, had an interview with the Duke of O——., 
since that period he has been frequently with him. I set R——y on the 
scent. He (K.) is now wholly occupied in getting ready a copy of his 
pamphlet in French, to which he is adding an appendix, containing the 
correspondence between himself and the Duke de Richelieu. 

“ He cares not,” he says, ‘‘ for maintaining the idiom ; the more it ap- 
pears like a version from the English the better.” 

R is to have five hundred ready to send off to-morrow evening to 
France and Holland. The pamphlet has seld well; four editions have 
been published already; five hundred in each. 

The Marquis d'0—— continues to reside at Grillion’s Hotel in Albe- 
marle-street, wherein he sees a vast number of persons, almost entirely 
foreigners, and is constantly occupied; his secretary is writing from morn- 
ing till night, and at present is wholly inaccessible. The marquis dines 
out frequently, but they are all public dinners, mostly those at which the - 
Austrian archdukes are present; removes in a few days to Mortimer-street, 
Cavendish-square, having taken the Earl of St. Vincent’s town house. 

The French general, Sebastiani, has been some time on a visit to the 
Russells, at Woburn. He is called here Bony’s man of all work. On 
Tuesday last he was introduced into the Senate House of Cambridge, 
whilst the “ caputs” were conferring degrees, and afterwards was invited to 
dine in the hall of Trinity College, to the astonishment of nine-tenths of 
that assembly, whether graduated or undergraduates. He is said to have 
owed this extraordinary introduction to a British university to the classical 
taste of his friend Lord L——. 

I know not whether your hint, or other information relative to the 
movements of Alexander has had the effect, but I can tell you from au- 
thority that government issued a contract for ten sail of the line. On 
Saturday a friend of mine, largely dealing in plate-glass, received an 
order for glass for cabin- windows, &c., and so urgent were the agents for 
the completion, that the men are now actually unsilvering glass, not 
having found in the market a sufficient supply for the intended purposes. 

The royal nuptialsk—A complete fracas at the Pavilion. Dramatis 
persone. R t. The Q P. C. His serene highness, the 
princesses, and the Duke of Clarence. An interesting discussion. ‘ No 
personal attachment shall supersede the love I bear for my country. Give 
me the pledge that I shall not be sent out of the kingdom, and I will 
marry any body.”— Vide Princess Charlotte’s reply. 

Astonishment seized the whole group—they were petrified for the mo- 
ment. The prince, it is said, gave way to his feelings! The question 
will be submitted to the House this evening. A provision will be moved 
for the lives of those illustrious personages and their issue, in the event 
of his royal highness not coming to the throne of these realms. And 
the bill will contain a provision that she shall not go beyond seas with- 
out _ own consent, and that of the king or prince regent and privy 
council. 

The number of ships which compose the British navy at the present time 
is seven hundred an twenty-four, which is four hundred and fifty-eight 
less than there were at the conclusion of the war; the reduction has been 
made by ships sold or broken up. 

_ The cabinet ministers assembled yesterday at Lord C——’s house to 
discuss the expediency of abandoning the renewal of the income tax. 
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Altho were not unanimous in its the majority decided 
dghelion ammemeaibopunliatelemdiGemes Ss 
as it appears that Mr. Vansittart has “set his place upon the cast,” 
are resolved to ‘stand the hazard of the die.” _ 

four regicides, who arrived at Portsmouth last week from Harfleur, 
are directed to leave the country ; they intend to proceed to Holland. 
Their names are Charles Jean Etienne Thomas, Jean Michel Hubert 
Dumanoir, Leornor Ha—, and Simeon Jacques Henry de Bonne Sceur 


The editor of the Courier, Mr. S——, gave a grand dinner a few 
days since to the Earl of Yarmouth, Mr. Croker, &c., when the magni- 
ficent service of plate, made by Rundell and Bridge, was exhibited ; also 
the snuff-box, set with brilliants, presented to him by the King. of 
France. 

The establishment at the Pavilion costs 1000/. per diem. Lane 
Theatre : the sub-committees, appointed at the close of Whitbread’s life, 
are broken up; Peter Moore, M.P., and Douglas Kinnaird, will not sit 
together at the same table; Rae, the manager, has resigned, and 
Macready is appointed ; Lord Byron seldom appears. 

The Argyle estas are opened every Thursday everting as a French 
theatre. Amid all the contention in the political world, my Lord Castle- 

(although he has been seriously ill ever since his return from 
Brighton) found leisure to attend one of the last performances. His lord- 
ship was between two marchionesses, Salisbury and Downshire. 

There is a great want of respect in the Princess Charlotte towards her 
seniors. “My old aunts say, &c. &c.” “I neither like a shoulder of 


mutton, nor my grandmother.” 
London, March 5, 1816. 


If, as we read in Tully, and experience has told the world before that 

at orator’s time, the comfort of the wretched is to have a number of 
aewedhain, it seems no less true that our follies appear less glaring, 
and shock the least when they are more generally imitated by others. 
In that case, let us not blush so very deep for the sins of court. ‘“ What 
a good thing it is not to have any reputation to lose !”’ 

Many distinguished foreigners are visiting at Salisbury House, Sir 
Henry Wellesley married the daughter of the hostess last week ; the 
former returns to Madrid, in his diplomatic capacity, in June next. 

The Princess Taileyrand is still at Bath; her highness is quite do- 
mesticated, and very reserved in public. 

A junction has taken place between a proportion of the Naval Club 
with that of the Military one. -There are now forty-six directors ; Lord 
Lynedoch, chairman : of these, sixteen belong to the navy. The Prince 

nt is a member. 

The United Military and Naval Club underwent some discussion, last 
night, in the House of Commons ; General Gascoigne stated seriously, in 
its defence, that it would afford a OH Sees and company, to 
the two professions visiting London. mess is furnished at twenty-six 

The great number of petitions presented last night in the House of 
Commons against the income tax, delayed the moving of the Army 
Estimates until nine o’clock. Upon the motion of Mr. Wynne, the Com- 
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mittee was instructed to provide for the maintenance of the British army 
in France. In the Committee, Mr. Bankes argued at length against the 
proposed Estimates, and suggested that the standing-army should be 
reduced to 60,000 men, as sufficient for any purpose, exclusive of the 
army of occupation in France. 

Lord Lascelles, last night, in the House of Commons, thought that an 
income tax should not press upon landlords, tenants, or the commercial 
interest. A tax like this would resolve the riddle, “ What is it that 

round the house, and round the house, and never touches the 
house ?” 

A considerable degree of expectation prevailed yesterday evening at 
both Houses of Parliament under the idea that a royal communication, 
respecting the intended marriage of the Princess Charlotte, would be 
made, ‘The proceeding, however, did not take place. 

The Brighton letters of this day say, “ the Prince Regent will be in 
town in a few days.” A messenger from B. arrived at noon with the 
information that His R. H. would not return to Carlton House at the 
earliest period before the 20th instant. His H. is said to be much better, | 
but the debility resulting from the late attack of the gout has thrown so 

t a weakness into the limbs that he cannot stand upon them. 

It is reported that some of the most distinguished country gentlemen 
have intimated to the Earl of L , that there must be a total end to 
the system of wasteful and ruinous expenditure in all the departments of 
the state, and particularly at Aead-quarters, and upon military establish- 
ments. The noble earl said, that no man was more anxious than himself 
to retrench unnecessary expense—and that he had remonstrated against 
various things that appeared to him to be unreasonable, at least, if not 
at all times improper, and (which, from the plan and manner in which 
they were executed) reflected no credit on the taste and magnificence of 
the nation. He added, that his opposition to these things being well 
known, he was somewhat surprised that complaint should be made to him 
upon the subject. To this it was replied in a very laconic manner—‘ My 
lord, if your remonstrances were not effectual, it was your duty to resign. 
We are resolved, one and all, to support no minister who shall not make 
economy and retrenchment the basis and condition of his service.” This 
happened on Saturday last, and the several persons alluded to spoke out 
last night in the House of Commons. 

The reign of terror is returning. The police are about to act upon 
the Pitt system, that of 1794, 95, 6, 7, and 8. The keepers of taverns 
and public-houses have just received a circular notice, verbally delivered, 
to be circumspect in the choice of the company they admit into their 
houses—particularly clubs, and to attend to the political sentiments therein 
expressed. The Jacobins are alarmed, and as many of them have an 
intemperance of tongue, they have agreed to lock themselves up in their 
own houses, instead of passing their evenings in the mixed society of a 
public room. 

Really, there is in ministers an appearance of doubt, terror, infatua- 
tion, and self-conviction, that might excite the compassion of their most 
obdurate enemies—we pity the feelings of the chancellor of the exche- 
quer. He positively does not know “ what he does and what he says.” 

March 5.—5 to 4—the odds, in the lobby of the House of Commons 
this day that the ministers do not carry the meome tax. 
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Lord Ellenborough has foresworn the Pavilion amusements! His lord- 
ship returned sorely afflicted with a fit of the gout, for which he is doing 
penance. He will drink no more skull-cap—the prince’s name for 
strong whiskey punch, which he drinks himself in preference to any other 


liquor. 
London, March 6, 1816. 


The Ministerial Influenza.—Alexander the Great was wry-necked, 
and by some extraordinary fatality all his courtiers became wry-necked 
also. It is somewhat curious to find a like fatality attending the present 
race of courtiers, but it cannot be pretended that as in the Macedonian 
court, the disease is affectation, the present ministers being proud, untract- 
able, and of inflexible uprightness and integrity. 

However, such is the fact. The Prince R—t first became sick, Lord 
Castlereagh became sick, then Lord Liverpool became sick, and then 
Lord Bathurst; on Friday night the Right Hon. Wellesley Pole was 
taken sick, and in half-an-hour after Bragge Bathurst was taken sick. 
The disorder, we find, is spreading, and has reached some of the minor 
ministers. Monday vight Mr. Brogden was taken sick, and referred from 
the committee of ways and means to a committee of physicians. 

Several other ministerial members are alarmed, and Sales symptoms 
of illness, or a predisposition to disease. ‘This infuenza, it will be seen, 
differs not only from that of the Macedonian court, but also that which 
visitedthe Grecian army at the siege of Troy. That began with the 
hacks, and jades, and spaniels, and other beasts in the camp, and spread 
upwards ; the present ministerial influenza, on the contrary, began at 
the top and is extending downwards. It is curious to observe that the 
pa of the disorder are different in different men, varying with 

eir constitutions. In the chancellor of the exchequer it is accompanied 
with a vertigo or swimming in the head and absence of mind, or rather, 
to use a pugilistic phrase, “being abroad,” vulgarly called bothered ; 
Lord Castlereagh’s illness is a sort of nausea—his stomach spoiled with 
nice and delicate feeding of late, cannot bear the rough and vulgar food 
served out to him since his return from living with the other sovereigns 
of Europe—a little purging, however, it is expected, will speedily recon- 
cile his stomach to the plain wholesome English fare to which it was ac- 
customed previous to his visit tothe continent. The disorder of the Right 
Hon. Wellesley Pole is attended with an extraordinary depression of 
spirits, arising, it is supposed, from the weight of the heavy responsibility 
of his office as master of the mint. Nature, it is said, abhors a vacuum, 
and therefore his disease is further aggravated by the disgust which a 
sinecure must create. The ‘friends of the secretary-of-war dread a con- 
sumption or reduction of physical strength, and Mr. Huskisson appears 
like a man lost in a wood. But, however the appearance of the disease 
may vary in different patients, it has one “fundamental feature,” as my 
Lord Castlereagh would say, common ¢o all, that is a tendency to a 
decline or wasting of the solids, strongly indicating a total breaking up 
of the constitution. 

Petitions against the income tax poured into the House of Commons 
last night in such numbers, that it became necessary to postpone Mr. 
Weston’s motion upon the agricultural interests of the country until to- 
morrow (Thursday). In the course of the discussion which they pro- 
duced, Mr. Vansittart stated, that by the modification of the tax which 
he contemplated, a relief would be granted to the former in the reduction 
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of other taxes equal to the burden which the income-tax would impose. 
It would thus appear that it is for the principle of the tax that he is con- 
tending, and that its original inequality is to be increased by a distinction 
in favour of the agricultural interests. Divide et impera is a favourite 
maxim with some politicians. Toa question from Mr. Tierney, relative 
to the substitute which was to be proposed in the event of the rejection 
of the income-tax, Mr. Vansittart answered that he did not anticipate 
any such event, and therefore trusted that none would be necessary. Lord 
Cochrane moved his charges against Lord Ellenborough, accusing him of 
partiality, misrepresentation, oppression, &c. 

Four o'clock. p.m.—The topic of conversation this day is the following 
—Lord C——, it is said, written to the Marquis of H 
stating “that if it had not been for the degree of relationship that sub- 
sisted between them, there was no language expressive enough for him 
to utter his contempt, and which he would not use for the hypocrisy and 
apostacy which had marked his conduct, particularly in a certain high 
quarter, upon the subject of the income-tax. The H interest will 
not support the income-tax. The whole of the Carlton House junta are 
against the measure. The family say that the measure ought not to 
have been pressed so far; that a great part of the odium resulting from 
the inquiry into the expenditure of the civil list might have been avoided 
had not the measure been pressed so far. 

I was misinformed upon the subject of Caulincourt’s arrival; R. was 
deceived as to the person. A letter was received from C. yesterday, in 
which he says, “if you hear of my moving my quarters it will be on the 
eve of some great convulsion.” 

The two Irish peers have withdrawn their proxies upon the Duke of 
Bedford's motion on the state of the nation. i bebe adieu, 














DAYS FOR EVER GONE. 
BY MRS. PONSONBY. 


Coutp I, in days for ever gone, 

When thou wer't lov’d, and ‘hou alone, 
Have prophesied to mine own heart 

The distance of its future part, 

Tears would have stain’d the brightest page 
Open’d through life’s bleak pilgrimage. 


But now, when on our separate fate, 
New forms of joy and sorrow wait, 

And never more, through coming years, 
We two shall mingle smiles and tears, 
No sadness clouds the musing hours, 

I give to all that once was ours ! 


With more of passion than of pain 

I turn me to the past again, 

With more of fondness than regret, 

I guard the dreams that linger yet; 

Dreams of the days for ever gone, 

When thou wert dear, and thou alone. 
Jan.—VoL. LXXIX. NO. CCCXIII. 
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THE NEXT OF KIN 


A MEMOIR. 
By Mrs. Gore. 
Cuar. VI. 


Wuar a weight was now upon my spirits! It cannot be supposed 
but that the hours I had been dreaming away by the side of Agnes, had 
brought forth their fruit. Her influence over my feelings was unbounded. 
It was now almost sufficient for my happiness to breathe in her pre- 
sence. 

M ion did not, however, blind me to the fact that my society was 
Bk «i the squire, less out of compliment to my uncle, than fn the 
hope of winning over to his church a convert in the enjoyment of a noble 
fortune, as well as heir-presumptive to the estates of Westfern. For my 
uncle was not on such friendly terms with Haggerston as to confide to 
him the real state of my prospects ; and his daughter, for reasons of her 
own, had also kept him in the dark. More than once, indeed, when, on 
his alluding to my fine income, I was on the £ pou of apprising him of 
the truth, an eager sign from Agnes suspended my explanations ; and I 
had consequently some grounds for supposing that if, on attaining my 
majority, | sti to offer her my hand, and comply with her father's 
requirements by the adoption of a faith which, since I have heard its 
doctrines expounded by the lips of an angel, had acquired authority and 
authenticity in my sight, I had little to apprehend from opposition at 
Campley. 

But these visions were now at an end. I saw that Agnes had wel- 
comed and cherished me only as the kinsman of Cuthbert ;—that Haggerston 
had borne with me only as the kinsman of Cuthbert ;—that Campley had 
been open to me only as the kinsman of Cuthbert. All the favours I had 
fondly attributed to personal predilection, were the mere reflection of their 
fond attachment to the unfortunate maniac ! 

The moment this conviction took possession of my mind, I hurried to 
the chamber containing his portrait and Lady Micaeeel’s and now, 
enlightened by Dr. Hipsley’s revelations, how different an interest did 


they assume from the day when, guided by old Bernard, I sauntered . 


through the state-rooms,—barely conscious that I had a cousin, and in- 
terested in the name of Lady Margaret Westfern, only from knowing her 
to be a daughter of the house of Howard !—Now, i stood with folded 
arms before the portrait, endeavouring to read in the features line by line 
and page by page, the mysteries of her strange eventful history ; while 
in the almost seraphic countenance of her son, I seemed to discern su- 
perhuman confirmation of the Oriental superstition that the infirm of 
mind are under the especial protection of Gop. 

I stood gazing upon his face till I could have fancied he was about to 
address me ;—about to tax me with treachery, in having profited by his 
absence to endeavour to supplant him in the affections so dear to him.— 
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Yet there was so much benignity in those heavenly eyes, that it was dif- 
ficult even to fancy them armed by a resentful feeling. I could believe 
him grieved to find me so closely installed in his father’s favour and 
the friendship of Agnes,—but not angry. Cuthbert was one born to 
suffer, but not to resent. Wretch that I was.—Even J was forced to 
admit the charm and superiority of that unfortunate recluse !—and tears 
gushed from my eyes, and I stamped upon the floor with impotent 
rage, as I contemplated the angelic beauty of a face which I felt was 
never to be effaced from the memory of those to whom it was dear. 

That night, I never closed my eyes. A species of delirious clairvoy- 
ance seemed to place before me the evils created by the contact of my 
father’s blood with that of the Westferns. My mother’s early death, — 
my uncle’s ill-starred marriage,—my father’s fearful end,—my cousin’s 
wretched existence,—all were distinctly traceable to the interested court- 
ship which deprived the old hall of her who should have lived and died 
its mistress. Humiliating visions of her repellent deformity, and terri- 
fying glimpses of Cuthbert’s paroxysms of madness, were blended in a 
wild chaos of emotion which was neither sleep nor waking. 

Still under the influence of these feverish delusions, I had scarcely 
patience to listen to my poor uncle’s daily exposition of the state of public 
affairs, as gleaned from the manifestoes of the morning papers, so eager 
was I to find myself at Campley. There was some magnificent fruit on 
the breakfast-table, and the soli courtesy with which he endeavoured 
to select for me the ripest nectarine, so irritated, I remember, my nerves, 
that I had great difficulty, when he placed it on my plate, in resisting my 
inclination to fling it out of the window. Even Sir Ralph, though far 
from an observant person, could not but notice my excitement, and more 
than once, before I quitted the room, renewed his inquiry whether I did 
not find myself indisposed. 

As I urged my horse, almost at speed, along a road which four months 
before I had thought perilous even in a walk, I could not but notice that, 
in the interval, the heather had assumed its richest flush of purple, and 
the coppices become tinged with Autumn’s golden hues ; while here and 
there the red stems of the dogwood showed themselves almost denuded 
of leaves. The Summer had passed away—the Autumn was passing— 
unobserved, uncared for. The time originally fixed for my sojourn at 
Westfern Hall was on the eve of expiration, and as yet I seemed but in 
the first week of my visit! 

As I crossed the hills, I was hailed by a rough voice, and though in- 
wardly cursing any obstacle to my expedition, was forced to wait till the 
sportsman by whom I had been descried from afar, toiled through the 
heath and broom towards the acclivity where my horse and its rider stood. 
panting with impatience. For it was the squire who shouted my name, 
in a voice that made the old slate quarries of the hill-side ring again. 
Yet all he had to tell was the number of pheasants he had bagged the 
preceding day in my uncle’s preserves, which he begged me to be sure 
and remember for Sir Ralph, to whose keepers they had been remitted. 
“ And now he was on the look-out for woodcocks. Tom Airey, Dr. 
Hipsley’s bailiff, had seen a woodcock the preceding evening in Bardyn- 
gorse, and the woodcocks were seldom more than a week in the coun 
—he should not be home till late.” He begged me to tell Agnes, if I 
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pe proceeding to Campley, to have dinner ordered half-an-hour later 
usual. 

I scarcely know what I answered. But it was some comfort to be as- 
sured that his coarseness would not intervene in the explanation I was 
resolved to have with his daughter. 

But since, certain of her undivided attention, I determined to pet 

e the crisis ; to lead her at first to speak of Cuthbert unaware of the 
insight I had obtained into their relative positions. I wanted to sati 
myself whether she had endeavoured to deceive me, or whether I 
deceived myself. She should again show me his exquisite drawings ; 

in give voice to the exquisite strains of his invention ; that I might 
determine within myself whether she dwelt upon them as memorials of 
him—as mementoes of past joys and momentarily repressed expectations— 
or whether she were prompted to the exhibition by the puerile vanity of 
woman’s nature. 

When I reached the last hill overlooking Campley (a spot where, only 
two days before, my heart leapt in my bosom for joy at sight of the roof 
containing all that was dear to me on earth !), I felt 80 painful a tighten- 
ing of my breath, that a knife plunged into my heart would scarcely have 
inflicted greater anguish. 

But, alas ! on entering the little drawing-room Agnes was not alone. 
The man who, within the last four-and-twenty hours. I had learned to 
loathe as the origin of so much human calamity, was seated in an oppo- 
site chair; while Miss Haggerston occupied herself with a seam of coarse 
needlework, destined to the use of some poor person of the parish. For 
the first time, the grey hairs and mild deportment of Father Dormer 
failed to inspire me with respect. All I ey ever heard of the grasping 
nature of the Jesuits Saline entered to my thoughts, as the origin of 
his successive projects against Lady Margaret Westfern, against Cuth- 
bert, against myself. He it was who had prompted his plastic scholar 
to those coquetries so easily wrought out of the latent instincts of every 
female heart, which had condemned my poor cousin to the cell of a 
lunatic, and myself to a life of despair ! 

As some cover to my surliness, I delivered Mr. Haggerston’s message. 

“| have already forestalled his wishes,” was her cheerful answer. “I 
foresaw he would be out all day.” 

She had foreseen that he would be out all day, and there sat the 


tempter 
Close at the ear of Eve. 


The glozing, Machiavellian controller of the conscience of Agnes, and 

the destinies of all those submitted to the charm of her beauty! How 

I longed to tell him what I thought of him! how I longed to exclaim, that 

to me the only dark side of Catholicism was the necessity it conveyed of 

having an authority superior to my own established by my fireside ; a 

—e hand perpetually interfermg between me and the wife of my 
m. 

Dormer was evidently chagrined by my arrival, and even Agnes was 
not in her usual spirits. She, too, perhaps, though eager in her invita- 
tions, considered me at that moment an intruder. 

But her gentle nature was candid as was her countenance. Scarcely 
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had I taken my place, before she explained to me the interesting nature 
of the conversation I had interrupted. 

« Mr. Dormer is on his way home from the Heath,” said she, “ a sure 
sign that Cuthbert is improving ; for unless when the patient is in a per- 
fectly — mood, and disposed for rational conversation, by Sir 
Ralph’s wish, even the friend he most values is not admitted to his 
presence.” | 

« A judicious arrangement,” replied I, coldly, “ which would be, in my 
opinion, improved by still more stringent regulations. I would have no 
one but his medical advisers admitted to the Heath.” 

‘‘Mr. Dormer is a medical adviser,” rejoined Miss Haggerston. 
«‘ Surely the cure of souls ranks higher than the cure of bodies?” 

“T cannot, however, admit a person subject to mental aberration to be 
in a state for religious controversy,” said I, ‘“ My cousin’s convalescence 
might be cruelly retarded by allusion to topics no less perplexing than 
august.” 

© You do not consider it possible, then,” argued Father Dormer, with a 
grim smile, “for a poor priest like myself to inspire, or be susceptible of 
the charities of human affection? Did you know your cousin, Mr. Ash- 
worth, your opinion would be altered! At no great distant time, how- 
ever, your Own experience may prompt you to acknowledge that those who 
love him have good cause to seize on every opportunity conceded them, to 
hold him once more by the hand!” 

A heavy sigh from Agnes seemed to intimate that her thoughts were 
elsewhere. For it could not be this announcement of her idolised Cuth- 
bert’s return home, that disspirited her heart. 

I thought I could detect a stern glance directed towards her by the 
priest, as if the conversation I had interrupted had not been wholly un- 
mixed with reprehension. On which, instead of replying to a slight in- 
quiry addressed to me by Miss Haggerston, I started from my place, and 
went and stood at the window overlooking the garden, where nothing but 
china-asters, fuchsias, and the autumnal scabious were now in bloom; as 
if to intimate my resolve to remain silent so long as a third person were in 
the room. 

My determinations, one way or the other, had probably as much effect 
on Dormer’s granite nature as though I had endeavoured to stir the foun- 
dations of Honiston’s crag! A moment afterwards, and still almost in a 
tone of rebuke, he inquired of Miss Haggerston whether the Huttington 
chimney-piece had been set ? 

“ Some weeks ago,” she replied, “and in my own chamber.” 

“It would have broken poor Cuthbert’s heart,” rejoined Dormer, “to 
have found on his return to the hall, that you set no value on what he 
perilled his life to obtain at the suggestion of a mere caprice.” 

“Not a caprice, dear Mr. Dormer,” mildly expostulated Agnes. ‘In 
my youth, when the staircase of the tower at Huttington Castle was 
nearly perfect, chat chimney-piece was always pointed out as a chef- 
d’euvre by the artists and antiquarians who visited the neighbourhood. 
So often had I heard it praised, indeed, that it was but natural I should 
express before Cuthbert my wish for the preservation of a rare and beauti- 
ful object, which the indifference of Sir Ralph Westfern, would probably 
allow to be pillaged by some wandering archaiologist.” 
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“ Better have warned the father than the son,” retorted Dormer, “ since, 

ou must have known that Cuthbert’s spirit of enterprise would prompt 

Linn to undertake the conquest of the treasure, concerning which you 
affected an interest.” , ; 

“ On the contrary, dear sir,” she replied, “I myself heard him engage 
the workmen who were to attempt the removal of the carvings. And it 
was only when their heads, or courage failed them, and no one could be 
found to ascend the stair and place the heavy stones, one by one in the 
baskets slung by pulleys from the summit of the towers, that Cuthbert 
risked his precious life for a few worthless masses of stone!” 

“ Say, rather, for the sake of her who affixed a value to them!” gravely 

ideal the priest. : 
“ Any one would have affixed a value to them who is interested in the 
progress of the arts,” rejoined Miss Haggerston. “The fret-work, though 
injured by exposure for centuries, is still beautiful. Come with me and 
see it,” said she, rising and approaching the door; “that you may satisfy 
yourself nothing has been neglected to do honour to an object which is at 
ar * trophy of poor Cuthbert’s daring and of the generosity of Sir 
R Sag 

In a moment they were out of the room. But, as it occurred to me, as 
promptly, that their project was only to get rid of me, for the pursuance of 
the conversation I had interrupted, I ventured to follow. They had not 
reached the landing of the old stone staircase, with its pierced balluster, be- 
fore I entreated permission to accompany them, for a sight of the interest- 
ing relic they were discussing; and, escorted by the priest, I suppose Miss 
Haggerston felt that it would look like prudery to refuse. 

For it was into her own room we were about to penetrate; and the 
moment we crossed the threshold, I felt that, in whatever quarter of the 
globe I might have chanced to enter it, the first word that escaped my 
lips would have been an ejaculation of the name of “ Agnes!” 

None but herself could have been the saint of that pure and placid 
shrine. The atmosphere was impregnated with a fragrance I had often 
noticed as emanating from her dress ; produced by the dried flowers of the 
double violet (so much more delicate than the fine lady’s substitute of 
orris), and opposite to the snow white bed which looked as though visited 
only by holiest dreams, hung a picture of the Matre Dolorosa, copied by 
Cuthbert, after Murillo, the tender sorrowfulness of -whose countenance 


- thrilled through my heart. 


In a niche between the fire-place and the Elizabethan window, stood a 
small crucifix of ebony and ivory, surmounting a reading-desk, covered 
with books of prayer, before which lay a simple straw hassock, bearing 
marks of constant use. 

It would have seemed sacrilege to me had any tokens of the toilet 
been intermingled with these solemn accessories. But a half-open door 
near the entrance showed that there was a light and airy dressing-closet 
adjoining the bed-room. 

All these observations, and a thousand more, such as caused the colour 
to tingle in my cheeks, and the tears to tremble in my eyes, from the 
joy of discovering more than one trifling gift of mine installed among the 
treasures of Agnes, before I so much as recollected the purpose of our 
visit ; and when, at length, I recalled to my remembrance, by seeing 
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Father Dormer standing motionless before what was indeed a most 
curious specimen of the sculpture of the early ages, I noticed with almost 
as much interest as the beauty of the carving, that, while pretending to 
examine the manner in which the stones had been reset by a Kendal 
mason, commissioned for the purpose by Sir Ralph, instead of really 
looking at the chimney-piece, the eyes of the Jesuit were fixed upon a 
glass suspended above it, which reflected not only my own movements, 
but every object in. the room. 

Delightful as it was to be breathing an atmosphere so intimately con- 
nected with her in whom my soul delighted, I was glad to get away. 
It seemed like profanation that the insidious being who commanded so 
undue an influence over that young girl’s destinies, should be standing 
within the secrecy of her chamber. When we reached the foot of the 
stairs, Agnes suddenly seated herself before the organ which stood in the 
little hall, and, uninvited, began to execute portions of the “Stabat 
Mater” of Pergolese—I suspect because she wanted to silence any fur- 
ther discussion of the old chimney-piece! To these succeeded one of 
Cuthbert’s exquisite compositions ; no sooner had she commenced which, 
than I drew near, hoping to read in her eyes the nature of the interest 
inspired by him whose spirit had emitted those spirit-stirring chords. 
But this was impossible: the eyes of Agnes were uplifted to Heaven. It 
was evidently the subject of that glorious hymn, and not its harmony or 
composer, that occupied her pious thoughts. 

Till then, I had never much faith in the story of “Stradella.” But, 
from the wondrous soothing exercised over my troubled spirits by her 
melodious voice, I could believe that murderous purposes might have 
been driven from the mind of a hired assassin, by the power of song. 

When Agnes rose from the organ, [ turned instinctively towards Mr. 
Dormer, and addressed him with my usual courtesy. It seemed impos- 
sible that any evil thing, or nefarious project, should abide in presence 
of such heavenly sounds ! 

He was perhaps soothed in his turn, for his countenance had lost its 
severity when we returned into the sunny sitting-room ; and by way of 
giving a more general turn to the conversation, I related to Miss Hag- 
gerston the sad catastrophe of the Bardyn mine—luckily enough, for 
neither she nor her reverend companion had heard of it ; and among the 
miners of that district were several families of the Catholic persuasion ! 
The exact names of the sufferers I could not recall to mind ; and he con- 
sequently trembled for his flock. 

Without a moment’s hesitation, he ordered his horse to be saddled, to 
proceed to the spot ; and though I certairily fancied that my mention of 
Dr. Hipsley’s prompt attendance had some share in spurring his zeal, let 
me do him the justice to say, that his exertions in the cause of suffering 
human nature were untiring, as far as regarded the church he served. I 
have noticed, however, in every country I ever visited, that, even in 
their acts of good Samaritanism, the genuine spirit of Christianity, which 
regards all men as brethren, is wanting in the charities of papists. 

He went, however, and that was all I cared for. As he quitted the 
house, methought he cast a significant glance upon Agnes; perhaps from 
not being fully aware of the confidence reposed in me by her father. 

But, alas! though I had fully resolved to profit by his departure for a 
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thorough explanation with my companion, the moment I found myself 
pen. Ae a rw Me to my lips! So far from in- 
terrogating her, I scarcely dared to look her in the face. For the first 
time, she seemed to stand before me as the affianced wife of my cousin. 


Scarcely less embarrassed and dispirited than myself, a quarter of an 


such as had never been exchanged between us before, such as ought 
never to pass between those who are all in all to each other. My pre- 
vious allusion to the danger poor Cuthbert might undergo from theologi- 
cal discussions, doubtless Awe to suspect that I had been made ac- 
quainted, either by Dr. ane or some other person, with the mysteries 
of her early life; so that she could not talk in her usual easy, happy 
“‘ Why not walk to meet my father ?” said she, fancying, 2 mig te that 
the géné between us would be less when side by side in the open air, 
than in a close chamber, face to face. And, as usual, equipped in a 
moment, we were soon breasting a strong autumnal breeze on the hill-side; 
under whose bracing influence it was impossible to remain desponding. 
Already I found myself admiring her graceful elasticity of step, and 
listening to the music of a voice, which, when cheerful, was as the carol 
of a bird. 

Still, we talked of any thing and every thing but ourselves and 
those nearest and dearest to us. As res in those more conscious 
moments when we felt that we were alone together, I endeavoured to 
amuse her by reference to works of the day which she had no means 
of perusing; and she to interest my attention by the fruits of her coun- 
try — as a naturalist—opportunities for which I had never 
enjoyed. And who would ever have dreamed, on overhearing my quota- 
tions from Moore and Byron, or the nar account afforded by Agnes 
of the appearance of a floating island in Gleyburn Mere, from the turf 
of which, when pierced, issued a jet of water as high as the geysers of 
Iceland, that the heart of each was throbbing with emotion,—that both 
were conscious of being on the eve of waking from a dream, too sweet, 
too bright to last. 

The conflict between my suppressed feelings and the effort to appear 
cheerful, became at length more than I could bear. 1 was growing despe- 
rate with impatience. I felt that I must speak to her and relieve my mind 
from its load of anguish and apprehension : or dash down the precipitous 
pass, and fling myself from the cliffs into the foaming brook below. But 
ere I could give loose to the mad impulses seething in my mind, Mr. 
Haggerston’s favourite retriever luckily came sniffing through the gorse, 
to greet his young mistress; and a halloo from the clear ringing voice of 
the squire suspended our march. 

In a moment his face, glowing with exercise, came smiling upon us ; and 
with his gun on his shoulder and his daughter’s arm drawn under his own, 
turned back together towards Campley. He was not in his best of 
humours,—not so much as the tip of a woodcock’s bill having been per- 
ceptible ; while numerous answers to his inquiries of the herdsmen of the 
valley, even satisfied him that he had been im upon as to their pas- 
sage. But like many other jocose people, Haggerston was never more 
inclined to raillery than when out of sorts. And thankful should I have 
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been had he selected, just then, some other butt than myself; and some 
other subject of irony than my overflowing riches,—my parks, my vevi- 
son, my game, my keepers. For I was not in the mood to be reminded 
of my poverty and insignificance. 

Arrived at Campley, I shook hands with them uuder the porch, and 
was about to hurry to the stables, to order my horse, according to the 
rough and ready practise of the house, for I felt that, in Haggerston’s 

resent vein, to dine with them was out of the question. But as I hurried 
along the yew hedge towards the offices, I found Agnes was follow- 
ing. 
a? I am afraid my father has offended you ?” said she, “ Yet you were 
not used to be so susceptible with your friends !” 

“Tam not quite so affrontable a person as you fancy me,” said I, en- 
deavouring to smile, “ but I promised my uncle to return. My uncle is 
expecting me.” 

“In that case, I will not say another word,” rejoined Agnes, again 
extending her hand for a farewell salutation. ‘ Better, perhaps, on all 
accounts, that you should return.” 

The moment she announced her intention of letting me follow my own 
devices, I longed to have her persuade me to stay; more particularly 
when she added that ‘on all accounts, it was better I should go.” On 
what account? What did she mean? That because my cousin was on 
the eve of his return I must absent myself from Campley ? that I must 
renounce, as a friend, the society of one pledged to become Cuthbert’s 
wife ? 

While on my way back to the hall, my eyes blinded with tears, so 
that the way before me was dim as with the shadows of night, on recall- 
ing to mind all that had passed and was likely to pass, I resolved, rather 
than live to behold her the wife of my kinsman, to renounce an existence 
in which not a single human being experienced sympathy or interest! 
And under the influence of my overweening passions, I was scarcely in 
my right senses on alighting from my horse at Westfern Hall. 


Cuap. VII. 


My uncle was waiting dinner for me. As I had not announced my 
intention of going to Campley, though his usual hour was past, he felt 
assured of my return. 

“T am not well enough to dine,” said I to old Bernard, by whom, with 
a face somewhat resentful of my want of deference towards Sir Ralph, 
the fact was announced. ‘I am going to lie down. I want rest.” 

But though the whiteness of my face, and tremours of my frame, bore 
ample confirmation of my assertion, the old man persisted. 

“If you could keep my master company at dinner, Mr. Ashworth,” 
said he; “ you must pardon an old servitor of your family, sir, for saying 
that it is your duty to make some exertion.” 

“Were I to comply with your wishes,” said I, peevishly, “my uncle 
would lose rather than gain by the society of a man suffering as I am.”’ 

“ He would be sadly anxious, sir, if I announced to him that you were 
ill, In that case he could not dine at all; he would come and sit by 
your bedside.” 
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The idea of my ceremonious uncle seated by my bedside, sufficed to 
deter me from all wish to enter it ; and Bernard, who saw in my counte- 
nance what he took for relenting, immediately added, “Sir Ralph is very 
low to-day, sir, and we reckoned upon your return home to put him in 
het bg.” 

‘In that case, Bernard,” said I, more humanely, “ let dinner be served. 
By the time it is on table I shall be in the dining-room.” 

For it was chiefly because expecting to see my uncle unusually elated 
by the prospect of Cuthbert’s return that I had dreaded the ¢éte-a-téte. 
I was in no humour for parental ecstasies. 

Searcely had I taken my place opposite to him at table, however, when 
I felt thankful to his faithful servant for having compelled me to the ful- 
filment of a duty. My poor uncle's eyes were red and swollen, and to 
me the tears of age are indescribably affecting. It seems so gratuitous 
an aggravation of our earthly probation, that, on the brink of the grave, 
sensibility should be accorded us only to suffer. : 

During dinner he spoke little, om ate less ; and nearly as soon as the 
servants withdrawn, proposed our adjourning to the snug  breakfast- 
room, in which, since the chilly autumnal breezes had set in, we were 
accustomed to pass our evenings in reading, or chess, or chat. Prepared 
for our remaining longer at table, the lights were not yet placed; and 
when I pro ringing for them, my uncle seemed disposed that, for a 
time, the firelight should suffice. ‘It diffused,” he said, “a cheerful 
light through the room.” But, by the care he took to place his old- 
fashioned arm-chair of Gobelin’s tapestry, so as to be shaded from it by 
the angle of the chimney-piece, I saw that he wished to screen from 
observation the sadness of his countenance. | 

And I, fool that I was, who had expected to find him joyous aud exult- 
ing in the prospect of Cuthbert’s return ! 

We sat for some time in silence, each absorbed in his separate grief. 
But the contemplation of my own soon reminded me, with such poignant 
bitterness, of the isolation awaiting me, when the affection of all to whom 
I had recently attached myself was to be monopolised by another, that I 
dreaded to let the kind old man flee from me into the reserve of his 
sorrow. Instead of respecting his tears, as I should have done at any 
other moment, I glided silently from my chair, and knelt on the cushion 
that lay habitually at his feet. 

“You are out of spirits, dearest uncle,” said I, taking his unresisting 
hand, “and at a time when I expected to find your heart overflowing 
with joy.” And at the words I felt his cold, withered hand tremble 
within my own. “Do not,” I continued, “deny me a share in your 
sorrows. I promise you in return my utmost sympathy in your joy at 
my cousin’s restoration to health.” 

*¢ Joy !” reiterated the poor old man. “Show me—show me the joy 
that yet remains for me in this world. Threescore years and fifteen have 
I numbered, my dear boy, on earth ; and scarcely one but has been 
coloured with sombre hues. The righteous God, i dispenses with an 
equal hand the blessings and torments of life, did not assign me the 
benefits of birth and fortune without counterbalancing the gifts with trials 
reducing me to the level of the humblest pauper on my estate.” 

“ But these trials are drawing to an end, my dear uncle,” cried I, pre- 
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tending to console others, when so grievously in need of consolation. 
‘‘ Dr. Hipsley informs me that the new mode of treatment adopted to- 
wards poor Cuthbert—” | 

e pe 4 has been talking to you then ?” hastily interrupted my 
uncle. ‘* Well, well, so much the better. It will facilitate the communi- 

cations I have long been wishing to make you. I am glad the ice is 
broken. Rise, my dear child, and draw your chair near to mine. We 
have much, much to discuss together,” said he, after I had in silence 
obeyed his injunctions. And now that explanation was imminent, deeply 
did I regret having drawn upon myself what could scarcely fail to convey 
an additional pang to the breasts of both. 

“T need not remind you,” said he, mildly, “that you are my next of 
kin, and that, failing male issue, you succeed to my estates. Even were 
it in human nature, my dear nephew, to overlook the prospect of such 
advantage, there are those hereabouts who have taken care to refresh 
your memory. But it is personal regard only, and not the tie of kins- 
manship, which inclines me to open my heart to you. Disappointed men 
are seldom confiding, and mine, alas! has been a life of disappointment. 

“1 was the first child of my parents, and, for a considerable number of 
years, the only one. Unluckily ; for, instead of increasing my interest 
in their eyes, I found myself, as heir of their entailed estate, an object of 
jealousy. After assigning, by the extent and publicity of their rejoicings, 
the utmost importance to my birth, they were angry to find the conse- 
quence they had created become permanent. Seventy-five years ago, 
such sentiments were not uncommon. ‘There was less sympathy, less 
fondness, less unreserve than now, between children and their parents. 
From the throne downwards, an heir apparent was an object of mistrust. 

“ Just as I was approaching the age of manhood, however, it was an- 
nounced that Lady Westfern (years after the abandonment of such ex- 
pectations), was again about to become a mother; and from the air with 
which the circumstance was announced by my parents, I saw that they 
were already preparing to lavish upon a second son the affections so 
charily bestowed upon myself. Great, therefore, was their mortification 
when the promised offspring proved a girl. The infant was all but ex- 
iled from the presence of her parents. For months together her father 
never looked upon its face; nor, with all your experience of the hall, 
my dear nephew, have you, I suspect, once penetrated so far as the re- 
mote attic which was appointed as your mother’s nursery. 

“ But to me, that neglected child was an object of intense interest. 
When I returned home from Eton or Oxford, my first visit was to Clara ; 
and as I was the only person besides her nurse who ever noticed the poor 
little humbled thing, dearly did she love me in return. 

‘On one of these visits I observed with regret that the natural feeble- 
ness of her constitution was exhibiting itself in an unmistakeable form— 
and hastened to point out to her parents that the little girl’s spine was 
diseased. They would not listen. She was under the care of the neigh- 
bouring apothecary—and that was enough. 

“The result was complete deformity. By the time my father and mo- 
ther died, leaving me at liberty to do justice to this precious sister, she 
was reduced to a state of unsightliness which, but for the tenderness with 
which I endeavoured to overcome her scruples, would have determined 
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her to seclusion for life. Of this I would not hear. Having: placed her 
at once at the head of my establishment, I endeavoured by all the argu- 
ments in my power, and all the arts of affection to reconcile her to her- 
self. I gave up my whole life to this pious task. I was determined that 
she should never feel herself neglected,—never fancy herself inferior to 
the rest of the world. 

“ Do not let me dwell upon this !"" he said “ do not let me dwell upon it! 
You know how I was rewarded. I devoted the best days of my life to 
her,—denying myself, for her sake, a young man’s pleasures. | suihde, 
I never approached ; for THERE I knew what humiliations awaited her. 
And after I had done all this, and for her alone remained single and 
childless,—this sister,—this loved one,—this poor deformed Clara, quitted 
me for the only man who was hypocrite enough to picture, that any eye 
but a brother's was not revolted by her appearance! His motives were 
not doubtful. The low-born needy man—”’ 

“ Pardon me, sir,” said I, “ even your just indignation must not lead 
you to forget that Mr. Ashworth was my father.” 

“ Right, boy, right !—I am, indeed, too apt, as well as too willing to 
forget it! Let it suffice, then, that, bereft of the companion of my fire- 
side, and finding my abandoned home peopled with the miserable 
thoughts she had bequeathed me, and myself too old to enter into the 
struggle of public life which I had renounced to remain her companion, 
I resolved to marry. Bitterness rather than love was at the bottom of 
my resolution. I was determined to have male heirs. No child of the 
upstart Ashworths should succeed to me as my next of kin!” 

My impatient gestures again reminded Sir Ralph that he was ap- 
proaching a forbidden subject. 

* At that moment,” resumed he, ‘‘ my hatred of my sister and her 
banker husband inspired me with tastes, which every one esteemed my 
natural predilection, for beauty and high birth. In the wife of my choice 
I asked only for what was most opposite to Clara and her husband. I 
sought not for a temper suited to my own,—I asked not for a heart I 
could attach. My sister had inspired me with mistrust of all human af- 
fection. And thus it was I wedded with Lady Margaret Howard—young, 
lovely, —but every way ill-qualified to become the household companion 
of a peevish, disappointed man !” 

‘“* T have heard the history of what followed, dearest sir,” said I, per- 
ceiving that the tears were falling fast from his eyes, and willing to spare 
him the recital of his vexations. 

“And this, my dear nephew,—this petulant and ill-assorted marriage,” 
said he, disregarding me, and no longer pretending to conceal his sobs, 
“was my second grievous disappointment. I followed that lovely young 
woman to the grave, into which my morose temper was the means of pre- 
cipitating her, with a heart in which remorse was added to the anguish 
which had previously made me feel myself a wretch.” 

“ Surely, sir, the early death of Lady Margaret was attributable to the 
harassing influence of others over her mind, rather than to her domestic 
disagreements ?” 

“You think so? After hearing all that Hipsley has to relate, 
you really believe that Dormer and the Haggerstons had some share 
in her illness ?”’ cried he. “Gop be thanked that any besides my- 
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self can cherish such a conviction! In the fate of Cuthbert I can 
swear that theirs was the greater portion. For from the moment that 
I hung over the fair head of that motherless boy, I devoted myself ex- 
clusively to his happiness. ‘There was nothing I would not have done 
for him,—nothing I would not have sacrificed for him ;—no, not even 
those hoarded treasures of the human heart, its prejudices and antipa- 
thies. For him I courted the Haggerstons ;—for him, I bore with the 
Jesuits. I lived butin him! My sister was now in her grave. I cared 
not even to learn that she had left a son. As far as I knew, the onl 
living thing in whose veins my blood was flowing, was the beautiful child 
who gambolled beside my hearth, fair and gentle as an angel ;—learning 
without an eflort all that was taught him,—and knowing intuitivel 
much that is not to be taught. My son possessed the eye, the eof 
the voice of an artist. He was something superhuman—something too 
bright—too good for this world of sordid care.” 

It needed no great effort to render my poor uncle conscious of my sym- 
pathy, the moment he began to speak of his son. ) 

« And loving him thus,’ continued he, “ thus absorbingly—thus pas- 
sionately,—(for after all the disappointments and threatenings | had 
undergone, the tenderness | lavished upon this last thing that was left 
me to prevent my pilgrimage through life from being a barren waste, 
was more like the doating of a lover than a father’s rational tenderness), 
judge what were my feelings when I first discerned a trace of the sad 
infirmity with which nature had seen fit to disfigure the most glorious of 
her works! Oh! that, indeed, was an hour of trial! I tried to fancy 
myself mistaken. I tried to blind myself to what the saddened looks of 
those around me proclaimed to be only too perceptible to others. I sor- 
rowed over my ill-starred child,—I wept over him,—I prayed for him ! 
But the Hand which, if mighty to save is mighty to smite, was heavy 
upon us both. The flights of that noble mind grew wilder and wilder, 
till all power of self-deception was past. He was mad,—Cuthbert was 
mad—my noble boy,—my heir,—the future representative of our ancient 
house, was mad, mad, mad! And the word was pronounced of him in 
my hearing, nephew Ashworth ;—and yet—and yet I lived !’’ 

Lest he should be excited into the same paroxysms as my unhapp 
cousin, I besought the old man to compose himself, and defer, till the 
morrow, all he had further to relate. 

“ Now !” said he, “let all be told now! Let one agony suffice. You 
are aware of my poor child’s attachment to Agnes Haggerston; and how, 
overcoming my repugnance to the faith she professes, I consented to their 
marriage so far as was consistent with my duty to Him for whom my 
love might not abide rivalship with love for any created thing. I chose 
that the recantation of my son should be sounding conviction—not by the 
impulses of human passion ; and for this, even this, was I punished, by 
the irretrievable alienation of his mind. For they may adopt what new- 
fangled systems they choose, my dear nephew, a father’s more discern- 
ing eye sees that the patient is incurable. Lucid intervals may intervene ; 
but my son is a lunatic for life !” 

And again the voice of the heavily-visited old man was broken by sobs 
of despair. 

“The medical men say otherwise,” he continued, “ for such people live 
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by the diffusion of groundless hopes; and i, 0p and above all, his 
priest, say otherwise ; for they have set their hearts and minds upon the 
appropriation of the wide estates of Westfern Hall to one of their own 
communion. And let it be so—but let them leave me my son—my poor 
infirm, afflicted son. He must not be dragged out of the tranquil these 
of seclusion, which alone is likely to preserve his intellects from frenzy. 
He must not be made the founder of a race whose future irregularities 
will, perhaps, be traced, from — to century, as originating with Sir 
Cuthbert, the lunatic! No—I would have the poor victim live a life of 
serenity, and die a death of peace.” 

“ But since his attachment to Miss Haggerston is so strong,” I was 
beginning conscientiously to argue. 

“ Ay, but to secure his happiness in wedded life, Miss Haggerston 
should be equally attached to Ten !” cried my uncle ; “ and she is not. 
I have comked ier with the jealous eye of paternal love, and seen her 
tremble whenever Cuthbert approached. She fears him. His cruel 
malady revolts and alarms her. Like a tender sister, she may grieve 
over him, and solace him, and enter into his pursuits, But she does not 
love him, nephew. She loves you—nay, do not start—she loves you, 
and you alone, as woman should love the man to whom she pledges her 


faith.” 
It will readily be believed how eagerly I now listened to every word 


that fell from the lips of my uncle. 

“ You had not been long my inmate,” continued he, “ when I disco- 
vered this; and that the affection felt for you by Agnes was only the re- 
payal of yourown That Dormer and Haggerston would lie in wait for 
your soul, I also clearly foresaw ; in order that the next of kin might sup- 

ly the place of the heir-apparent, should it please Gop to perpetuate the 
leanne of Cuthbert.” 

“ Yet I can assure you, sir,” I felt it but justice to say, “neither one 
nor other of them ever attempted to shake the orthodoxy of my faith.” 

“ Not openly, perhaps; not frankly. But they have lost no opportu- 
nity of rendering Catholicism amiable in your eyes, by exhibiting its 
sweetness in the nature of Agnes—its energies in the activity and zeal, 
and self-denial of Father Dormer.” 


And this I could not deny. 
“ Admit, candidly, my dear nephew,” added Sir Ralph, “ that you are 


already prepared to renounce the creed of your forefathers, in the event 
of Mr. Haggerston’s feeling disposed to break his pledges to Cuthbert, 
and bestow upon you his daughter’s hand ?” 

My self-accusing silence was a sufficient answer. 

“ Think not that I blame you, my dear boy,” continued my uncle; “ I 
have long appreciated the worldly craft of these people, and resigned 
myself to the influence they seemed predestined by the Almighty to as- 
sume over my ill-fated house. On the contrary, if you can honestly 
enter the bosom of their church, as a sincere convert to the doctrines of 
Rome, do it! So far from blaming you, or repining, I should rejoice !—I 
cannot bear to reflect upon the existence that awaits my infirm child, 
when he shall have become a mark for the disgust of his wife and the 
tyrannies of her confessor. Any thing rather than that, my dear nephew, 
any thing—any thing?” 

To be offered as a substitute for Cuthbert, like a victim bound to the 
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horns of the altar, was not altogether flattering. But I chose to hear to 
an end. 

“ If, therefore,” he persisted, “when my son is sufficiently recovered to 
be amenable to the voice of reason, I can satisfy him that Agnes consents 
to become his only as an act of compassion, and that her whole heart is 
with yourself, he may possibly be induced to enter some religious order, 
such as admits of his residence under this rovf, but renders wedlock im- 

ssible; in which case I would instantly settle upon you a moiety of my 

ortune, with the reversion of the whole at my death, to justify your mar- 

riage with Miss Haggerston. For such an arrangement wom insure it. 
Neither father nor priest care a jot to what manner of husband the West- 
fern estates are attached, so that they fall within the jurisdiction of their 
church.”’ 

« And Agnes?” 

“ Agnes would marry you, rich or poor, so that Cuthbert opposed no 
obstacle, and her father did not withhold his consent ; and, once united, 
I feel that my son would possess in his next of kin, when I am laid in the 
grave, a friend who would watch over him and protect him from the cruel- 
ties and coercion to which, if unfriended, his helpless condition might ex- 
pose him.” 

For a moment I felt angry at finding the poor old gentleman desirous 
to promote my marriage with his neighbour's daughter, only to secure a 
more humane keeper for my cousin. But what can one not forgive to the 
infatuation of parental love! And he was addressing me in all earnest- 
ness—his hands clasped fervently over his bosom—his tears flowing un- 
restrained. 

“T am definitively to understand, then, my dear uncle,” said I 
“ that—” 

‘That you have my full and entire sanction to your addresses to Agnes 
Haggerston, provided her father and, and that man, that priest will sub- 
mit tothe terms proposed. It strikes me that, were Cuthbert to find on 
his return to us the marriage accomplished, he would reconcile himself far 
better to the change, than if made to discover by the slow experience of 
day by day, that the woman he worships loves him only as a brother, and 
has given her heart of hearts elsewhere. 

It was not for me to express a contrary opinion. I acquiesced. And 
having consented to all his proposals, cheered him to the best of my power 
by pledging myself by the most solemn protestations to watch over the 
future happiness and comfort of the poor betrothed Cuthbert, resolved to 
return to Campley on the morrow and disclose word by word to Miss 
Haggerston the singular communication of my uncle. 

Such an opportunity, however, was denied me. | went, but there was 
other company at Campley; the Hipsleys and another family of country 
neighbours, who, thanks to the ladylike housewifery of the convent-reared 
Agnes, were entertained as if under the roof ofa prince. 

But if unable to disclose to her all that was agitating my mind, I en- 
joyed the far greater pleasure of endeavouring to verify, unsuspected, the 
flattering assurances of my uncle. Throughout the day I watched her as 
a schoolboy watches his bird, deriving auguries from every look, and word, 
and gesture. And when I saw how often, while engaged in courtesies to 
those insupportable women, her eyes wandered furtively in search of me, 
and how often her discourse with them bore reference to things known 
only to us twain, so that amidst what appeared a general conversation she 
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still contrived to maintain our ¢éte-d-tete, it was difficult to forgive my 
previous blindness. I could have blessed the name of my uncle for having 
opened my eyes. I could have crawled to the feet of Agnes, and wept. 

The ~ a fancying from the incoherence and excitement of my 
manner that I was indis , insisted on conveying me home at night in 
their carriage, though the road was two miles longer than the one I was 
accustomed to take. But I was too happy to be refractory, though, as it 
was a fine moonlight night, the ride by the high road would have been 
delightful. I enjoyed, however, a spectacle new to me in a moonlight 
view of the beautiful ruins of Huttington Castle situated scarcely fifty 
yards from the road. 

“You should have seen it afew years ago, my dear sir,” said Dr. Hips- 
ley, gratified by my enthusiasm. ‘ Poor Sir Ralph is too supine to have 
any thing done for its preservation, and the stones are pillaged by all the 
builders of the neighbourhood. Yonder tower, where your poor cousin 
accomplished that desperate feat of his, which we now consider to have 
been one of the first proofs of his insanity, will soon fall to the ground.” 

I gazed upwards at the dizzy height, on the summit of‘which a self- 
planted young birch-tree was waving like a feather in the midnight air, 
and promised to speak to my uncle on the subject. Other thoughts, 
however, were just then in my mind than antiquarian crotchets. 

Next day I was at Campley by breakfast-time, on pretence of bringing 
a book which Miss Haggerston had asked me to look for in the Westfern 
library. “ Filli di Sciro,” an old pastoral of moderate merit compared 
with that of Tasso, to which one of her lady visitors had alluded the pre- 
ceding day, probably with the impertinent intention of signalising a 
heroine whose distresses arise from an attachment to two lovers at once; 
but in reality to escape my share of an interview between Dormer and Sir 
Ralph, which the latter, concluding my explanations with Agnes to have 
been fully made the previous day, had himself demanded. 

I was heartily welcomed. The strongest instinct of the squire’s heart 
was hospitality. Always overjoyed to see me at his dinner-table, he 
seemed still better pleased to have me at breakfast. I was forced, how- 
ever to pay the penalty of my welcome by visiting with him his dogs, his 
ponies, his garden, his grotto, and began to fear that the whole day was 
fated to be lost like the preceding one, when my fears were happily re- 
moved by his proposal to me to wa over with him to Bardyn, where it was 
expected that some disturbance might arise during the inquest held upon 
the sufferers from the late accident. Nothing was easier than to decline, on 
we that I had commissions to discharge for my uncle on my way 

ack to the hall, and when I saw the poor squire mount his galloway and 
leave the field clear for my explanations, the blood rushed into my head 
till the sensations I experienced were almost those of a drowning man. 

Agnes still loitered under the porch, as though she expected to see me 
fulfil my announcement to her father, or because the delightful conscious- 
ness of love now dawning between us rendered her unwilling to return 
with me ¢éte-a-téte into the house. 

“‘ My table has not yet been removed from under the old tree,” said 
she, on peenes that I intended to prolong my visit. ‘ This beautiful 
day is, I fear, our last glimpse of Summer. Let us make the most of it. 
Let us enjoy ourselves in the old spot.” 

I could have wished that the soft breezes sporting with the tendrils of 
Jessamine that hung down from the porch had been less balmy ; for the 
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disclosures I meditated seemed to require the snugness of the fireside. I 
wanted to talk to her of home—the home that I trusted would be ours. 

But what Agnes said was to be done ; and while she sauntered slowly 
across the flower garden towards her “ green parlour,” she despatched me 
back to the house for the volume of “ Filli di Sciro” that we might look 
over it together. A book to be looked over, goes far to break the ice of 
a téte-d-téte; nor was I sorry for an excuse to take my place close at her 
side upon the old bench, so close, that I could feel the soft texture of the 
Indian shaw] folded around her, as I pretended to pore over her shoulder 
on the old fashioned page. 

How long we had sat there with the moist but balmy winds fluttering 
the pages we still affected to be examining, though every remark hazarded 
in a broken voice by either bore reference to our mutual position far more 
than to the high-flown poetry of the obsolete pastoral—i can hardly say ; 
for every minute as it passed, though containing worlds of joy and hope 
and bewilderment, flitted by as with a swallow’s wing. My heart swelled 
within me as though till then unconscious of half its faculties of loving. 
I could scarcely breathe to make myself articulate ; and yet, explanation 
was = sewean fy 

Already, one of her fair hands was pressed in my own. By degrees, 
as I proceeded to address her, my arm encircled her waist. 

“ Dearest Agnes,” I whispered, “ were not the hopes of happiness I 
have presumed to form fully sanctioned by the father of Cuthbert—” 

I was interrupted by a menacing growl from a favourite wolfhound 
which, following me everywhere, was lying at Miss Haggerston’s feet, and 
thus apprised that intruders were at hand, I followed the direction of 
Gyltha’s flaming eyes till they rested upon what appeared at that moment 
@ supernatural vision. 

Between the parted branches of the old oak-tree, and so placed that the 
afternoon sunshine appeared to form a halo around it, I beheld a head as 
gloriously beautiful as Murillo’s exquisite delineations of the youthful 
Saviour. No expression of human passion was in that mournful face. 
It was a countenance of holiness and peace. 

To Agnes, whose face was half hidden on my shoulder, the apparition 
was of course imperceptible, and Gyltha had crept trembling under the 
seat. Even to myself the igure was manifested but for a single second 
—once seen, to be remembered for ever. 

Not a syllable could I utter, to direct the attention of my companion 
towards an object so beautiful and startling. But when, shaking abruptl 
the hand I held, I pointed with the other towards the vision ; never shall 
I forget the shriek that burst from the bosom of Agnes Haggerston. Had 
the accusing angel himself appeared before her, she could not have been 
more conscience-smitten. 

“ Cuthbert !” she faltered, as the closing boughs concealed from view 
that awe-striking face. ‘Cuthbert, dear Cuthbert !” she repeated, as the 
shadow cast by his passage athwart the garden announced the flight of 
the lunatic. But even thus adjured, he returned not. And though she 
rose from her seat as if to pursue him, her trembling limbs refused to 
bear her a single step from the spot. 

“Follow him,” cried she, when at length she regained her powers of 
utterance. “I beseech and entreat you to follow him. He must have 
escaped! He may come to harm! My poor Cuthbert—my poor, dear 
Cuthbert !” 
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More awe-struck than touched, I proceeded to obey her orders ; but 
unluckily, paused to prepare my departure by entreaties that, if I suc- 
ceeded in bringing him back, she would not expose herself to the shock of 
an interview. 

‘** We know not what may be the state of his mind,” said I. “ Return 
to the house. Retire to your own room. Do not meet him, except in 

our father’s presence. Meanwhile, dearest, I will watch over him. Be 


satisfied that with me he is safe.” 
She obeyed. And having seen her into the house, I rushed to the offices, 


whither the fugitive had directed his steps. 

No one had seen him. The old coachman, to whom I addressed my- 
self for information, stared me in the face as though he thought me as 
erazed as my cousin, for inquiring “ whether Mr. Cuthbert had left the 
premises ?” when all the country round knew him to be in confinement at 
the Heath 

But for the growling of the dog—but that Agnes as well as myself had 
witnessed the appearance, I should have begun to think it a wild coinage 
of my brain. Even as it was, might not the visiting be supernatural ? 


) s 
Was it not the spectre—the wraith—the fetch of Cuthbert Westfern we 


had seen ? 

Every pulse in my veins throbbed with excitement. I knew not 
whither to turn, or from whom to hope for enlightenment. When lo, as 
I retraced my steps towards the house, I discerned on the moist gravel, 
the prints of a horse's hoofs ; whereas both Haggerston and myself were 
in the habit of mounting and dismounting in the stable yard. By exam- 
ining these traces, I had reason to see that a horse had been recently tied 
to the iron staple of the porch, and that it had issued forth from the fore 
court in the direction of the Heath. 

Heaven be praised! If the poor sufferer had indeed escaped from 
durance, the instinct of his infirmity had at least prompted him to return 


to the place of safety from whence he came. 


I flew to Agnes. She was breathless, pale, almost speechless, and 


would not listen to my re-assurance. 
‘Follow him!” faltered she, in incoherent accents. ‘‘ Lose not a 


moment till you have seen him in security. The mountain roads are un- 
safe—the river lies in his way. My poor dear Cuthbert! It is your 
duty to protect and save him—you—his cousin—his next of kin.” 

I needed not a second bidding. As soon as the saddle could be placed 
on my horse, I was on my way, following the track left by the fugitive in 
that almost unfrequented road. Unluckily, however, this was in some 
degree perplexed by the passage of Dr. Hipsley’s carriage the preceding 
night ; the way to the Heath, lying, for nearly half its distance, along the 
road to Westfern Hall. 

As I approached Huttington, the remembrance of my poor cousin's ex- 

loit and the allusion we had made to it the night before, little suspecting 
fie soon the poor maniac himself would traverse the spot, forced a heavy 
sigh from my heart. Fifty yards nearer the beetling crag on which the 
ruin was suspended, and that heart almost ceased to beat. A horse sad- 
dled and bridled was quietly grazing in the meedow leading from the 
road to the ruined postern. Doubtless my cousin’s horse. He was 
perhaps, at that moment wandering, alone, bewildered, distracted, among 


those perilous ruins. 
Alone—alone indeed! but neither bewildered nor distracted. In a 
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moment I was in the meadow, and my own horse ranging at large with 
that of Cuthbert. A damp chill struck to my very soul as I traversed the 
dreary vault of entrance, whose groined roof was still perfect, to reach the 
inner court. But I had not far to advance in my anxious search. There 
—on the grass-grown stones at the foot of the old tower, lay all that re- 
mained of Cuthbert—a shapeless mass—crushed and mutilated by preci- 
pitation from the dizzy height above. It might be that, ignorant of the 
dilapidation of the spot since his last visit, he had missed his footing, and 
died an accidental death. And God grant that it was so; for to urge 
him to the act of self-destructionwhat must have been the anguish of 
that pious mind. 

I hurried on for succour to the Heath, leaving his blood yet flowing on 
the stones ; and ere I had proceeded a quarter of a mile, encountered per- 
sons who, the moment the alarm of his flight was given, had dispersed 
about the country in search of him. 

And again, Dormer was the origin of all the mischief. Straight from 
his interview with my uncle had he proceeded to the Heath on pretence 
of ascertaining the exact state of mind of the patient, to probe which to 
the quick, he asked such questions and made such disclosures, as drove 
the convalescent mind of the victim wild near distraction. The unknown 
kinsman described to him as being so dear to his Agnes, took possession 
of his excited imagination. He wanted to see me. He wanted to commune 
with her whom he suspected me of estranging from him. Ere Dormer 
could divine his project, he had darted from the room and locked it upon 
him whose visits being sacred at the Heath, the keepers were for a 
moment placed at liberty. Having leapt upon Dormer’s horse which was 
waiting ready saddled in the stable, and in the linen vesture he was ac- 
customed to wear, without hat or covering against the heat of the sun, he 
dashed onwards to Campley. 

After vainly seeking Miss Haggerston in the house, he had hurried to 
the favourite tree, the scene of their studies—their interviews ! But of 
the shock produced on his feelings by all he witnessed there, I must not 
permit myself to speak. Suffice it that he rushed madly from the place, 
and was seen no more by mortal eye till reduced to a disfigured corpse. 

Happily for my poor uncle, the whole truth was never known to him. 
None but Agnes and myself were aware of his visit to Campley; and 
our lips were sealed b the anguish of our souls. In the country round 
it transpired only that the heir of Westfern Hall, having defied the 
vigilance of his Arran had galloped straight from the Heath to Hut- 
tington Castle, and, haunted by the reminiscence of his former enterprise, 
ascended the fatal stairs and fallen headlong from the summit. 

Even this modified version of the dreadful event sufficed to lay my 
uncle’s gray head in the grave. He knew that it was from an inter- 
view with Father Dormer his son had effected his escape, and readily con- 
jectured that the hints afforded by the Jesuit had instigated his paroxysm. 
Before the dust of the ill-fated Cuthbert could be gathered to that of our 
common fathers, Sir Ralph gave up the ghost, dying with his hand 
onan in my own, and instructing me in the last wishes of his broken 
leart. 

“Let him not be utterly forgotten,” murmured he, on the last dreary 
night of his life of care ; ‘let not that gifted being be utterly forgotten. 
Sometimes, amid your happiness with Agnes, recall to mind my poor 
Cuthbert, and be his memory hallowed between you.” 
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And hallowed it is, and shall ever be. But not “between us.” Since 
the day when I followed to the family vault the two gorgeous coffins con- 
taining all that remained of the lofty line of Westfern, to whose wealth 
and consequence I had succeeded, I have never looked upon her face. 
Immediate ; after the sad solemnity, a letter was placed in my hands b 
old Bernard, apprising me that we were to meet no more in this world. 
She had at once taken refuge from her self-upbraidings in the convent 
where her youth was passed, and already entered into her novitiate. 

Another year, and she had taken the veil. But not in the old convent. 
Painfully conscious of the impossibility of inhabiting the ill-fated hall, I 
devoted it at once to the purpose for which it was best calculated. I wished 
the spot and the memory of my poor cousin to be sanctified by the per- 
petual prayers of beings as spotless and godly as himself, and by the inter- 
vention of Dormer with the Papal authorities, Westfern is now the refuge 
of a Benedictine Sisterhood, of which that beloved one—that unhappy 
one—is the superior. . 

The lapse of nearly a dozen years may have endowed her, perhaps, with 
the peace that is not of this world. But I, who after a year spent in 
utter seclusion, had the weakness to seck relief amid the conflicting tides 
of society, from the distraction of my own mind, have acquired nothing 
in exchange for the precious illusions of my youth save the flightiness of 
a@ spirit at war with itself. 

Whether in the brilliant world where wealth and station secure me a 
certain degree of consideration—to me hollow as the tomb—or whether 
amid the beautiful scenery of this sequestered spot, where I am vainly 
seeking reconciliation with myself. How can I hope to divest myself of 
the gloomy impressions imparted by the fatal destinies of those to whom 


I have succeeded as NEXT OF KIN ? 





GO FORWARD. 
A SONG. 
By J. E. Carpenter, Esq. 


Go forward !—’tis folly, behind to be glancing, 
We cannot recover the days that are past : 

The future, our joys, will, perchance, be enhancing, 
Tho’ dark clouds of care o’er the present are cast ; 

There is never a night but there comes a to-morrow, 
There is never a cloud but a sunbeam succeeds : 

We should feel not the balm, if we knew not the sorrow. 
Go forward !—the right path to happiness leads. 


Go forward !—the future must yield to the power 
That justice, and goodness, and truth can convey ; 
The base and the false may succeed for the hour, 
But reason, at last, will but honour obey ! 
True courage consists but in facing a danger. 
Ne’er harbour injustice by word or in deed. 
As you'd be to a friend, be the same to a stranger. 
Go forward, and hope—you'll be sure to succeed ! 


DST mepirtnas . 























LIFE AND REMINISCENCES OF THOMAS CAMPBELL. 
BY CYRUS REDDING 
Cuap. VII. 


Conduct of the New Monthly Magazine under Campbell—Augustus William 
Schlegel—Literary Dinner—Singular Dispute and Schlegel’s Victory— 
Anecdote of the East India Company—The Anonymous Contributor— 
The Poetry of Johns—Sotheby—The Preface— ‘The Queen's Case—Shiel, 
Curran, Banim, Grattan, Sullivan, Emerson Tennant, &c.—Song written 
at Sydenham—The Poet's Alterations—Campbell’s Feelings in regard to 
Sir Walter Scott. 


Tue fault of the New Monthly Magazine, unavoidable under an editor- 
ship that consisted in a negative, and not a positive, realization of the duty, 
was that it wanted an identification with, or a reflection from, some strong 
mind. The change of form and the name of the editor, gave the work a 
start, and absolutely changed the condition of that kind of periodical lite- 
rature, but this was a natural consequence arising from extraneous circum- 
stance. The work must of necessity have furnished a striking contrast 
to the old magazines. It must have shown a more refined literary taste, and 
displayed much more elegance in scholarship, as well as abound more in 
matter of an amusing character, not neglecting information in its double 
columns, portions relating to the draina, the arts and sciences, and bio- 
graphy in the way of fact. But the rage for what was “fashionable,” a 
term ever antagonist to all that is really tasteful, learned, energetic and 
truth telling, ran strong with the superficial public. Campbell was not 
the man to lead any bold or novel line, either in literary or political 
writing. I have before observed, that his duty was negatively fulfilled, 
What he did was on compulsion, and a burden, however slight in 
reality. His temperament and habits forbade his indulging even in the 
prospect of, much less meeting, a hundredth part of the labour requisite 
to infuse a warmth of feeling through the work which should make it 
kindle the hearts, and move the affections of its readers. I do not be- 
lieve the poet ever read through a single number of the magazine during 
the whole ten years he was its editor. The New Monthly might have de- 
veloped important views, and taken a much higher literary standing, but 
Campbell had no idea of following out such an object. When he wrote 
himself upon any subject that involved a question of public advantage 
or private utility, he was ever what the man and the poet should be, elo- 
quent, elevated, liberal, and earnest. But he had no idea of “ wielding,” 
if may so say, ‘‘the democracy” of the literature he might have swayed 
to excellent purpose, in order to press forward great points, or of making 
deep impressions on the mind of the reader, through glowing associations 
produced by the strong unshackled efforts of his own, and the well- 
tempered pens of choice contributors who partook in his views. 

Of this, Campbell had no notion, or if some think he had, and I am sure 
he had not, he never attempted, wisely never attempted, what every one 
who knew him well, knew he had not the enduring energy to sustain 
through half-a-dozen numbers. ‘The poet all through avoided discussion, 
however slight. I doubt, too, whether, in composing his beautiful 
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verses, he ever felt pleasure after the period of youthful anticipation was 
past, and with it all enthusiastic hope. on ne 
composition as a labour, it cannot be supposed he could ever have con- 
templated with aught but horror the heavy work of a magazine, in which 
he should become the stirring spirit, and as the master-head, 
in order to produce an impression on the for high purposes. It 
was impossible he could follow up such an aim, or feel that enthusiasm in 
the ee See pero or 
. It is eno however, that Cam no such aspirations ; 
a ne not frame himself ; and the New Monthly, in its unparalleled 
success, must be judged, after all, as a work better suited to the mere read- 
ing public, than adapted to the ideal excellence and lofty desires of those 
as have thought deeply, acquired much knowl , and would fain move 
the feelings of mankind to high and great ends. It is probable that 
somewhat of a stronger political bias might have ap in the work, 
for Campbell, on conversing upon the subject, gave his full assent 
to such a course, but a phrase or two remarked upon as too liberal 
was mentioned to the publisher by one of those persons who affect 
to disapprove what they do not understand, sometimes in order to recom- 
mend t ves to the ears of those who look at literature and the in- 
vention of soon, te the sense, strictly modern, of a medium to money 
making alone. is gossip gave an alarm, to which Campbell did not 
seem di to yield, while he really yielded to its influence.. So. that 
the range of the discussion in matters of policy, as in those of utility, 
did not rise above the level of a qualified reasoning, h now and 
then it soared a little higher, but never so high as it should have done. 
No periodical work loses any thing by decision. When it shows its tendency 
only to a fractional extent, it displeases those who are opposed to it in 
sentiment, losing the advantage of rising to the summit of esteem 
among those of the same opinions, by not becoming the champion, but 
merely the half-speaking advocate. Campbell might have served his friends 
and greatly aided, if not led, in the promulgation of those great public 
truths whic': time has successively developed since the first number of the 
New Monthly ap d. But from such a demonstration the poet would 
have shrunk, not ~~ the moral character of the task, and the prospect of 
public good it involved, but because the task would have appeared to his 
optics in the - 04, ni labour, second only to the erection of an Egyptian 
pyramid. Tact, too, would have been wanting. He was never able to 
compass the leading article fora newspaper, not that he was not pos- 
sessed of a hundred times more information than was necessary for such a 
common-place task, but that he could not. clothe his thoughts in language 
with sufficient rapidity, under the idea of editorial responsibility. Thus 
devoid of the celerity required, he had no chance, in any other mode, of 
attaining a dexterity gained by practice. 
Campbell removed his lodgings in town from Margaret Street to No. 





. 80, Foley Place, at the commencement of 1822, still keeping his house at 


Sydenham. It was about this time, I am persuaded from recollection, 
that the'introduction of the elder Roscoe to Sir Walter Scott took place 
at Campbell’s residence. It was sin that these celebrated men had 
never met before. | do not remember the great novelist being at the 
ee at any other time, and as he was seldom in London, I think if he 

i been I must remember it. Yet against my recollection, Henry 
Roscoe, in his father’s life, speaks of the introduction as happening in 
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53 
the following . A memory infallible as to a date after the 
of ade. twenty-five years would be a valuable oe oe 
there is a sort of instinct that operates a persuasion of correctness some- 
times, where precision and even reason are found to be at fault. The 
presence of Scott at Campbell’s first lodgings in Margaret Street | 
well remember, and I know he vacated them at the commencement of 
1822, if not earlier. However this may be, the great novelist was in 
spirits, and had just told a very entertaining story about a horse 

and a bridle, at which Mrs. Campbell could not control her laughter, 
the particular points I cannot recall. Cam was in good spirits 
too after the interview. I took coffee there evening. During our 
chat Campbell said, ‘<I have a mind to try an impromptu.” “I fancy 
that such things are not so much your forte as Theodore Hook's,” I ob- 
served. ‘ Well, I will try,” added the poet; “leave me uninterrupted for 
afew minutes.” Itook up a book. Campbell quickly repeated the fol- 
lowing lines :— 

Quoth the South to the North, “ In your comfortless sky 

Not a nightingale sings :"—** True,” the North made reply, 


“ But your nightingales’ warblings I envy you not, 
When I think of the strains of my Burns and my Scott !” 


“ There is my impromptu,” said the poet, “and you imagined I was not 
equal to making one.’ ‘ Now then the lines should be put upon paper,” 
I rejoined, and he immediately wrote down the words with a title, ‘ Im- 

mptu by Thomas Campbell.” The original as thus written down I 
Live had in my possession from that hour, nor was there ever a cop 
made of it to my knowledge. I carried it off saying, ‘‘ This is mine, whic 
I shall keep as a curiosity, a memento of the trio of Scott, Roscoe, and 
yourself, or rather of the meeting just held.” It affords a pleasin 
evidence of that kindly feeling which distinguished Campbell, although 
from his reserve it was too seldom ascribed to him, or was only perceived 
in exercise upon isolated occasions. With him the feeling was ever pre- 
sent, however latent, and sometimes from appearing suddenly when it 
was not habitually observable, became more prominent. With his chari- 
table feelings it was the same kind of impulsive action. Of any picture of 
suffering he formed an exaggerated idea, fancying it greater than the 
reality, drawing from imagination attributes of misery, painful enough to 
him at all times, judging of what he had not seen by what he had, and 
supposing weve consequence from gratuitous inference he would give 
more than he need or ought to bestow. 

Campbell’s early friend, Augustus William Schlegel, visited England 
about this period. While here he had received an invitation to dine at 
the publisher’s, in Conduit Street, and a few friends were invited to meet 
him. Of the party were Felix Bodin, to whom Thiers owes so much of 
his good fortune, Edward Blaquiere who perished in an untimely manner 
at sea, andI forget who more. Incidentally the subject led to verbal ex- 
clamations among the different nations of Europe. In the course of these 
remarks, Schlegel observed how much the language of England had 
received in the way of accession since the time of Queen Elizabeth, that 
we continued to import new words from all parts of the globe as we im- 
ported merchandise. There was no foretelling where it would end. The 
English was now one of the most copious of modern languages. It was 
to be feared it would soon be corrupted. Journalism too often in 
the hands of men not adequate by education to their duties, not en- 
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dowed with a single literary feeling, tended to increase the mischief, from 
such individuals having no preference as to words, and adopting and 
passing current those of the most vulgar of the crowd. Such depreciating 
mtroductions were to be lamented, for English would ere long be the lan- 

of a third of the world. All low and vulgar clippings and phrases 
eck eseaeiane ots nanee) iahiniany to:'temaplah i Even the 
Cossack “ hourra” had been naturalised in 

“Stay, my friend,” said Campbell, “hurrah is an old English excla- 
“ame ld lied Schlegel. 

“‘ Not so old,” repli ege 

* Oh, yes,” said tes. voices at once. 

“Tt is not as old as Shakspeare’s time,” said Schlegel ; “it is not as old 
as Elizabeth.” 

Blaquiere, in his thoughtless way, was certain it was older. Campbell 
declared the same. Bodin was silent. 

“ Might it not mean originally a noise, a storm, and be from the French 
ho 4 

“We never borrowed the word from the cut-throat Cossacks,” said 
Campbell; ‘ we have only just heard of the existence of the savages—it 
is a word of long usage in this country.” 

“ Borrowed or not of the Cossacks,” rejoined Schlegel, “ you will not 
find it in your old writers, neither in Shakspeare, nor in Shakspeare’s 
time. It must have been introduced since. I am better qualified than 
any one present to judge of such minutiz in the poet. I know every 
word he has used. His translation into German cost me years of hard 
study.” 

el one remarked that the word “ huzza” was in Shakspeare, and that 
‘‘ hurrah” was, perhaps, originally a provincial corruption of the word as 
old as Elizabeth. 

‘* Huzza is not in Shakspeare either,” said Schlegel, with emphasis. 

Campbell, rather stimulated by Schlegel’s positiveness, and without a 
wary consideration of the question, acting, too, as he always did, under 
Pal of momentary bias rather than on cool reflection, said to 
Schlegel :— 

4, My friend, you are wrong. I am quite clear the word is in Shak- 
speare. We never borrowed it of those Russians. We were never 
enough in their good company to steal it of them. Besides, I recollect 
the word in a number of old songs.”’ 

‘‘ That may be,” replied Schlegel, with pertinacious confidence; “ Ido 
not believe the word was in use as early as, Shaks ’s time, because he 
never used it, and he had every use for the fiaslibterwonle of his native 
tongue.” 

‘* It cannot be so,” said Campbell, supported by the rest of the company 
in his opinion. 

“You are all wrong,” rejoined Schlegel, with renewed confidence; “I 
am a foreigner, and much more likely to have noticed such niceties in 
the lang than you ave, who are fellow natives with the poet.” 

Campbell still insisted upon his opinion being correct, others offered 
the never-failing resource of their countrymen in such dilemmas to settle 
the question right or wrong, by a bet. Schlegel took it up, offering to 
wage a breakfast at Brunet’s hotel, where he was staying, that he was 
correct, and his offer was accepted. 

It is needless to say, this distinguished critic was right, and all the rest 
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of the party wrong. Neither “hurrah” nor “ huzza” occurin Shak- 
; tolerable evidence vie Scene came in —, era of to England 

Schl was grievously di inted upon this journey to 
in the ie os met with rs ‘the part of the ae India Company. 
His object was to obtain their patronage towards the publication of some 
valuable Sanscrit translations, very important as a key to Sanscrit litera- 
ture, but expensive to print. The Anglo-Indian satraps offered to sub- 
scribe for twelve copies! This was great patronage in the India House 
twenty years ago: on the part of those who judged of heaven and earth, 
the thrones and rights of princes, and of humanity, by pounds, shillings, 
and pence. Schlegel was told that he mistook many munificent acts of 
the different Governors-general of India for those of the y called 
“ John Company.” This conversation took place at the dinner-table 
where Campbell was present. Schlegel was comforted by relating to him 
the circumstance of Warren Hastings, having sent home to the East 
India directors the inestimabie present, the produce of his plunder, of 
two hundred golden Darii. These they so little estimated at their value, 
as to transfer them to the melting-pot. Schlegel laughed heartily, and 
said, - 

“ He should return with an altered idea of the honourable directors.” 

“ But remember,” said Campbell, “this occurred forty or fifty years 
ago! ‘They are wiser now!” 

“Yes,” said one of the party, “ because the coins would be worth more 
than the gold if put up for sale.” 

Schlegel was both an instructive and entertaining companion upon lite- 
rary topics, of which the extent of his knowledge and his accuracy were 
surprising, and yet he showed nothing of the pedant, but was in society 
much of the man of the world. Still there was some conceit, a self-conse- 
quence, or taint of vanity about Madame de Staél’s idol. He was given 
to talk at times too much, for one of his superior mind, of German princes 
and people of rank. The Duke of Saxe Weimar, who, it is true, merited 
high laudation, was always on his lips when he spoke of society at home. 
In fact, he made too many observations about this and that high, well- 
born person in Germany, whose observations, when retailed, would not 
have been chronicled from middle life, having no more than the common 
aristocratic morgue to recommend them, however personally kind, ami- 


_ able, and sleek might be the 
Lords of fat E’sham or of Lincoln Fen. 


In the first year of Campbell’s editorship there was an anonymous con- 
tributor, the only individual whose articles were inserted that was person- 
ally unknown to those connected with the work. He continued to send 
his papers for several years, the subjects being generally light and agree- 
ably treated. His first was entitled “ Le Cavalier Seul,” his second upon 
“Epicurism.” He was regularly remunerated by remittances sent to an 
address which he gave on the Surrey side of the Thames, in the Borough. 
He succeeded in maintaining his incognito to the last, and during the 
correspondence went by the cognomen of ‘“ Our friend over the water.” 
He wrote a bold, clear, large hand, less in size than that of Hazlitt, but 
somewhat in the same style. He was a good classical scholar, and from his 
use of familiar quotations in Italian and French, was evidently no raw 
college man, but one who since his college days had been greatly 













































great world. It was singular that 


duri years the magazine was under II's edi the uni- 
versities never supplied, from the great numbers that must have lived 
within their precincts, one single contributor worthy of notice, a proof 
that the study of two dead languages and hearing a few lectures 
does little for a writer in modern times until he has min with the 
world and studied men as well as books. 


Many were the conjectures who “ our friend over the water” could be. 
part of Surrey so near the Thames gave in those days the idea of a 
ey Beotia. To the New Monthly he became a species of Junius— 
stat nominis umbra. He adopted no signature to his articles at first, but 
after a time subscribed W. E. He sometimes sent, though but rarely, 
small pieces of poetry, generally translations from the Italian or Latin, 
not at all striking in poetical merit, but always correct and scholar-like. 
Campbell was exceedingly anxious to discover who this concealed person- 
age might be, because of all the prose articles in the publication these took 
his fancy most, I believe alone on account of the mystery which hung 
over them. ‘ Who can he be? Some one in the King’s Bench, or the 
Rules, from the locality whence the articles came, perhaps an individual resi- 
dent in Surrey or Kent, who gives a Borough address because he is far 
from town, merely out of convenience.” These queries of the poet were 
answered by observing that the party need not in that case conceal his 
name, nor require the remittances for his articles to be enclosed to 
another person. At length it was generally assumed that these last were 
the production of a learned, ingenious, liberal-minded scholar and gentle- 
man, whose seat in Buckinghamshire connected with a name revered in 
history, was that from whence the “ distant spires and antique towers” 
of Eton were once so exciting to the genius of Gray. 

There was a clergyman, too, in Devonshire, who contributed some 
very superior a to the early numbers. Few and far between, as all 
hi persons well know, are contributions of the slightest value received 
from the country. It was from large towns alone and from amidst large 
communities of men that good res articles were obtained; thus the same 
rule that applies to public spirit, to liberality of feeling and enlarged ideas 
= all other subjects, applies equally to the products of the intellect. 

e poetry alluded to was very beautiful ; the writer was the Rev. Mr. 
Johns, of Crediton. One day that I had gone to take coffee with Camp- 
bell at his own house, Mrs. Campbell put into my hand a letter which her 
husband had that day received, and bade her keep for me, as it belonged 
to the ine. Handing it over, she remarked what a neat hand it 
was, and that it was poetry. “Read the verses,” said Campbell, “let us 
hear what they are about.” I read on until a stanza occurred, in which 
after the allusion to a storm, the returned tranquillity of the ocean was 
thus’ described :— 

— Morn, evening came ; the sunset smiled, 
The calm sea sought in gold the shore, 

As though it ne'er had man beguiled 

Or never would beguile him more. 

“ Beautiful,” said the poet, “ beautiful, indeed! Read it again—that is 
— !” He would hear no more though three other stanzas followed. 

t was as if he feared they would obliterate the passage which so struck his 
fancy. He then read the stanza twice himself aloud, then repeated the 
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two last lines twice or thrice, getting the stanza in a minute or two 
heart. ‘ That is fine, indeed, we won’t mind the rest. That is enou 
—I have not heard such lines for a long time. 

As though it ne’er bad man beguiled 

Or never would beguile him more. 
Can any thing be more faultlessly descriptive of such a calm?” said Camp- 
bell, turning to his wife, who, though proud of her husband’s fame, I 
never heard express any literary opinion, nor do | think she pretended 
to any judgment on such subjects. She thought those her husband's 
affair, and that to be one of the best, kindest, and most considerate of 
wives, with as few foibles as any of her sex, for she had some, was the 
due limit of her province. 

The stanzas were called “The Maid of Orkney.” I never knew the 

t exhibit before or afterwards such enthusiastic admiration. He was 
im general reserved in his opinions, and sparing in his praises in such cases, 
even when heapproved. ‘Thus of Byron’s poetry, he said, “ It is great— 

at—it makes him truly great, he not so much greatness in himself.” 
it struck me at the time that the two lines of Johns bear a very due re- 
semblance to that tranquil, faultless beauty which Campbell succeeded in 
realising in his “ Gertrude,” and that the involuntary consciousness of 
this was the ground of his high admiration of them. 

Thus making allusion to poetry it must be observed that Sotheby sent some 
fine lines in a translation of the Dane of Simonides, to the first volume 
of the magazine, perhaps the best translation of this beautiful fragment 
ever made into English. Among the poetry too, were Campbell’s own 
charming “ Lines to the Rainbow,” already spoken of, which rank among 
his best things, as his attempt at humour in the “ Friars of Dijon,” must 
rank as one of his worst. It was in vain he attempted light articles, not 
the less singular that the manner of his telling a light story was so good, 
but often the greater part of the merit was in that rather than in the matter. 
A letter entitled “ Reflections on a Plum Pudding,” published anonymously, 
was Campbell’s own, another proof of his utter want of talent for that kind 
of literature. There was no point in the article unless it lay in the joke 

that a cat of praiseworthy “humour” was called “ laudable pus” borrowing 
term from the surgery. ‘‘ The Lover to his Mistress,” the “ Maid's Remon- 
strance,” “ Roland,” and “ Absence,” are not above par, compared with 
the poet’s other productions. In the “Lines of the Lover,” there occurs 
the pleasing simile of the ‘ waves of time washing away the impressions 
of memory.” The opera in which the “ Maid’s Remonstrance’ was to 
—_— he began and abandoned. It must be recollected that no man 
of genius can ensure equality of merit in his works. Where a writer 
has accustomed the world to a high tone in one or two of his earlier pro- 
ductions, these which but for their predecessors, would have excited ad- 
miration, are deemed unworthy of the author’s name. Moreover, genius 
waits not for maturity in age, though in many cases it may appear after. 
The world is a harsh taskmaster, far worse than an Egyptian Pharoah 
who demanded bricks without straw. It expects a writer to continue 
publishing for its own amusement in an ascending scale of excellence to 
the last. It has no sensibility to the fact that it is generally given to 
the labour of one life to produce only one transcendant and enduring 
work. It imagines that the brighter coruscations of that extraordinary 
gift are at the command of him from whom they emanate, if he would 
but influence or invoke them. Thus, as it is, even that which is con- 
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nected with the intellectual or by vulgar opinion. Indeed it 
may be valid matter — _ = yond rome of discri- 
minating admiration for the w genius, the general praise expressed 
be not of the nature of a contagion propagated insensibly and with- 
out a know of the true merit of what is said to be so admirable and 
destitute of real feeling both towards its sensibilities and beauties. © 

The first year of the publication being —— it was deemed neces- 
sary by the publisher to prefix some remarks to the opening volume. 
This being suggested, Campbell seemed at a loss what he should say. 
He began by an indirect excuse for the avoidance of a stronger expression 
of political opinion in the work, evidently from the apprehension that the 
friends of the political party to which he belonged required something of 
the kind to account for the omission. It happened opportunely that Mr. 
Everitt, of the United States of America, had made some remarks upon 
an article inserted in the second number of the magazine “ On the com- 
plaints in America against the British Press.” ‘This. supplied matter for 
the preface, at least for the larger part. The poet had no idea of looking 
over the published numbers for the preceding twelvemonth, summing 
up at the year’s end the merits and deficiencies of the past, as it would have 
occurred to one accustomed to similar publications to do, promising im- 
provements in future and palliating faults. He made the preface an 
answer to Everitt, and stated that “ he inserted the article without re- 
flection,” This he did as the shortest mode of getting rid of the matter, 
dreading far more than the inference that would be drawn from the avowal 
against himeelf, the trouble it would cost him to vindicate his contributor, 
a friend who had put the article into his own hand. This if he had 
glanced at he had done so in a fit of abstraction, for it was not probable 
just commencing the work, which he thought such a task, he would have 
omittted to look over the article. He pleaded his own oversight or want 
of reflection, and then began to neutralize the effect of what had appeared 
ten months before and was now nearly forgotten by the public. A very 
injudicious course, pursued upon the momentary impulse, and not: likely 
to invalidate reasoning on the whole not unprovoked nor unjust. Such, 
however, was the poet’s mode of proceeding. He had no tact, which was 
almost a virtue in the position in which he then stood, or at least a most 
important qualification. A-few months after the magazine began he , 
might have pleaded *‘ want of reflection” with more justice to the fact, 
but for the first or second month, while it was new to him, he was anxious 
and sensitive overmuch about it, and certainly did not omit to look at an 
article placed in his own hands by a friend. 

The case of the unfortunate Queen Caroline happened ahout the time 
of the commencement of the publication. He held the same opinion as 
every body else who attended to the evidence and had travelled in foreign 
countrigs, that no guilt was proved against her majesty. She might be 
guilty, but the evidence established scarcely a suspicion to those who knew 

reign manners and habits, which very few in England at that time did ; 
the crown lawyers showed themselves palpable blockheads by letting this 
ignorance of theirs be seen. ‘The conduct of the king made Campbell 
Het indignant, particularly as if the queen’s guilt were proved, his mani- 
fold and notorious habits of profligacy would prevent him obtaining a 
divorce. But these sentiments Campbell confined to the circle of his 
friends. He had evidently no wish to offend openly the ruling powers. 
*‘Don’t place the magazine in jeopardy,” he said to me, “by entering 
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into the merits of the case, it is better to pass it by ; only give an outline 
of the facts. We must not go head and ears into the conduct of the 
authorities, even about the queen's funeral, disgraceful as the ministers 
have shown themselves to be. We cannot, as you know, make a political 
work of the magazine, and it is useless to go only a part of the way to- 
wards it. The turn of events is already decided.” This was the 
obvious course to the plainest observation. ‘To have taken either side 
would have injured the publication seriously. Campbell himself, too, had 
a pension at the ministers’ mercy. 
During the second year of the poet's editorship the magazine increased 
atly in circulation ; fresh contributions from other distinguished writers 
flied its pages. Among those who were thus numbered were the present 
Master of the Mint, whose writings, as various as they were forcible and 
eloquent, always arrayed on the side of those principles of which the time 
elapsed since has confirmed the solidity, were calculated to attract much 
attention. If I remember rightly, one of Shiel’s first papers was an 
account of the celebrated Talma, whose character he sketched with a dis- 
crimination and accuracy of portraiture which could only result from a 
happy genius allied with cultivated talents, and both joined to a rare acute- 
ness of observation. Of his numerous contributions, many were 
sketches of Irish characters, most of the living originals of which are 
now no more. These were recognised at once, and caused a sensation 
among those who knew them by exceeding verity, and among those who 
had no personal knowledge of them by strength of outline and the pecu- 
liarly rich tone of their descriptive colouring. There was scarcely a trait 
of the individual described that was not elaborated, hardly a forensic trick 
or habitual peculiarity that was not faithfully conveyed in these portraits, 
and very frequently a sentence ironically worded carried to those who 
alone could understand it a meaning which, if it did not act as a cure, at 
least administered a corrective to some prominent failing. Nor were 
ge forgotten. Irishmen, it is a virtue that must be conceded to them 
y the most niggardly spirit that has exhibited its animosity to their 
misused country, never rend asunder the tie of patriotic feeling. Shiel 
ever remembered its claims and enforced them, however fruitlessly, in 


‘ times far different from the present, when hope was well nigh hopeless. In 


this he was seconded by a countryman, whose family name has long told 
wherever the voice of patriotism has been heard, eloquence admired, or 
flashes of unequalled wit, either excited pleasure or stung vicious delin- 
quency to the quick, William Henry Curran. His powerful and 
graphic pen was as a twin brother to that of Shiel. He was also a 
most valuable early contributor. For Curran, Campbell had a personal 
friendship of no common kind, and it need not be added that it was 
mutual. It is scarcely possible to look back without a feeling of more 
than melancholy upon the little friendly meetings that took bapa about 
this period between the poet and two or three other friends, of whom 
Curran, when in London, was certain to be one. The poet, the liveliest of 
the party, always unreserved among select friends, related anecdotes or 
diocnsiail some topic of literary interest, and seemed to forget there was 
any world beyond the walls of the apartment.in which he happened to be 
placed at the moment. It was before the death of his excellent wife, 
when in the prime of existence and fame that Campbell thus comported 
himself, the time’ in his life that happens once in the lives of all, when 
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the evils of existence seem to pause a moment from their labours at hu- 
man disquietude. Before, too, in consequence of that event, he vainly made 
two or three years of effort to maintain something of the same kind of 
domestic life he had before done, until the void so wide between himself and 
comfort, cast him out upon the world till his decease, to live as if he had 
never known the real enjoyment of a domestic hearth. 

Another early contributor was Banim, the novelist, also an Irishman. 
Colley Grattan, now Consul at Boston, U.S., and Sullivan. To the 
earlier part of the list may be added subsequently from the same country, 
those on the liberal side in politics, James Emerson now Sir James Emer- 
son Tennant, governor of Ceylon. The Chevalier Pecchio, Dr. Lyal, the 
traveller in Russia, who subsequently died British Agent in Mada ; 
Barry St. Ledger; Turner of the Foreign Office, since I believe, a 
British Chargé d'affairs in the East ; Thomas Roscoe, Mrs. Hemans, 

Cornwall, Mrs. Shelley, Himalaya Frazer, Manoel de Goristiza, 
the well-known dramatic poet of old Spain, afterwards ambassador from 
Mexico to both France and England ; Captain Cochrane the Khams- 
chatkan traveller, Leigh Hunt, M. Beyle, H. Ellis, Dr. Maculloch, 
Carne, author of “ Travels in the East,” W. Graham, Brown of Florence, 
Hazlitt, Wrangham, &c., were among the contributors during the first 
two years of Campbell’s editorship. Mr. Englebach the elder of the 
Audit office, wrote the articles on Music, which were of high merit. 

The contributions of Campbell to the volumes in 1822, amounted 
pretty nearly to the same quantity as in the first year. Among them 


was the fine patriotic song, beginning, 


Men of England who inherit 
Rights that cost your sires their blood ! 


The history of this song is nearly as follows: it exemplifies the mode 
in which the poet proceeded in his compositions. He had been taken up 
with some new subject of research, having promised poetry for the maga- 
zine, and had not commenced at the “eleventh hour.” In order to write 
with more facility, and be away from immediate interruption, he went 
down to his house at Sydenham, leaving a message that the verses should 
be ready if I would come down and dine there the next day but one. I 
knew that to secure the verses in time for the publication it was necessary 
to be punctual. I started for Dulwich, intending to walk from thence, 
not finding a conveyance for Sydenham direct. I did not get to Camp- 
bell’s house until the dinner ais had nearly arrived. I met him at 
the door. 

“Have you had no note from me putting off the verses until to- 
morrow ?” 

“ None.” 

“T have written you ; but no matter, I am glad to see you. How did 
you arrive so late ?” | 

J explained every thing, and expressed a hope that my delay had in- 
sured the perfect completion of the verses. 

“ They are not quite completed,” said Campbell, ‘‘ I am finishing the 
last stanza ; but the dinner is ready, I will complete them afterwards.” 

“ No, no, before dinner, if you please.” 
good friend the dinner is ready.” 

I won’t eat a particle until I have the verses—that is posi- 


“ 
‘“ 
tive,” 
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‘You do not mean it ?” 

“I do indeed ; we shall be late as it is; the time closes in.” 

Away walked Campbell, and in Jess than a quarter of an hour returned 
with that noble song, saying he had been puzzled all day about the last 
line of the last stanza, and thought it was better as he gave it, with the 
conclusion that was the result of the first intention, rather than with 
any of several alterations which he had previously tried. 

“‘ Now,” said he, “I will read them.’ 

He read them accordingly with great effect, then gave them to me. 
When I had them in my pocket we sat down to dinner. 

We chatted over our wine until the moon was high in the heaven, 
talking of Sydenham, the occasional social meetings of choice spirits 
there, the freaks of Hook, and the good sayings of the “ Authors of the 
Rejected Addresses.” There was no conveyance back to town. Camp- 
bell wished me to remain the night, but I declined his invitation, set off 
late, and walked on towards the reservoir nearly in front of his house. 
Supposing | did not see it, he called out to me from his door to take care 
of my footsteps. It was the last time I ever heard the poet’s voice from 
the house which to himself had been the source of so many pleasing re- 
collections. I walked to town and arrived on a brilliant summer morn- 
ing, in the selitude of the metropolitan streets, after the sun arose, with 
the verses safe in my possession. 

On arriving I found the following note at my house, evidently written 
to gain another day : 

“To-morrow you shall have the verses, some ten stanzas of four 
lines,” 

The song comprised seven stanzas of four lines only. I am persuaded 
that the poet had worked hard to finish them to his own mind in the time. 
He did not always change his language for the better. Thus in the lines 
now referred to he wrote, and the fourth stanza was printed as follows, 
from the copy at Sydenham : 

What are monuments of bravery 
Where no public virtue blooms ? 


What avail in lands of slavery, 
Trophied temples, arches, tombs ? 


This stanza he altered in his collected poems thus : 


What are monuments of bravery 
Where no public virtues bloom ? 

What avail in lands of slavery, 
Trophied temples, arch and tomb ? 

Had “ temples” been singular in place of plural the reading might have 
been better for the sake of having “ public virtues” plural, but it is hard 
to discover the difference between “no public virtue,” that is, ‘‘no one 
public virtue,” and “no public virtues,” while the last line gives the idea 
of many temples, but only a single arch and tomb. In all events the 
alteration, for the sake of the conjunction “and” weakens the energy of 
the verse. 

In the stanzas to Kemble he altered the line 


T That where supernal light is given, 
0 
That when supernal light is given, 


an improvement. 
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In the “ Lines on receiving a seal with the Campbell crest from K. M. 
before her Marriage,” the three first stanzas were printed, 


This wax returns not back more fair 
An image of the gift you send, 

Than graved in memory’s thoughts I bear 
Your well-defined worth, my friend. 


Weare not friends of Ayana 5 
I think you know me nota little, 


But poets’ hearts are apt, they say, 
To be impressible and brittle. 


Well should fair faith my heart condemn 
To lose your virtues’ fair impress, 

Your type is still the sealing gem, —_ 
And mine the waxen brittleness. 


This was altered as follows: 


The wax returns not back more fair 
The impression of the gift you send, 
Than sfamp'd my thoughts I bear 
The image of your worth, my friend. 
We are not friends of yesterday, 
But poets’ fancies are a little 


ay nr to heat and cool (they say), 
ty turns impressible and brittle. 


Well should its frailty e'er condemn 
My heart to prize or please you less, 

Your type is still the leading gem, 
And mine the waxen brittleness. 


In regard to the lines in the eighth stanza, in which the name “ Mac- 
callin More” had been written, Campbell, being absent from town, asked 
me to revise his proof during his absence, which I told him I would do. 
It is remarkable, as showing upon what he was doubtful, and how little 
attention he paid to some points in his writings, as when he made tropical 
aN grow on the shores of the Susquehanna in his “ Gertrude.” He 
eft the proof, and a note, which closed as follows : 

‘I am not sure about the orthography of ‘ Maccallin More,’ but, by 
looking at Scott’s ballad, called “ Lord Ronald,” it will be found, I dare 
say, exactly spelt. My own idea is, that it should be ‘MaccaLuin’—I 
don’t know !” 

I found he was in error, and that the proper way of spelling the 
name was as it now stands in his works, “‘ Macaillan Mos,” as I caused 
it to be printed. 

His opinion of Scott was, as with every body besides, very high in- 
deed, although they differed so-much in politics. It was singular that 
both these celebrated men should have been, as much perhaps by heredi- 
tary feelings as natural inclination, politically opposed to each other. 
Scott was said to have imbibed his Jacobitish political feelings from 
having spent some time in his boyhood with the Stewarts of Appin, of 
whom his father was the confidential friend. The Campbells were, on 
the other hand, knit to the Argyle standard in political opinion, and 
opposed to the Jacobites, or that section of the Tories that were so de- 
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nominated in opposition to the “ revolution Tories,” who took the side of 
William III. Those who are most gifted with talent are not always 
above the predilections of early life. Sensible of this, and of his own 
predisposition, Campbell never expressed towards Scott any feeling but 
that of kindness and admiration, except upon one occasion, at a time 
when both were in the full flush of public regard. This feeling on the 

art of Campbell might have been fully justifiable by the treatment the 
bold, honest, uncompromising covenanters received at the hands of the 
great novelist. His mention of the Dukes of Argyle, towards whom, save 
on one occasion, Scott showed he had no friendly feeling, was not like 
himself, nor consistent with fact. It happened, in one case, that the only 
nobleman of that house he had spared and admitted to possess some amia- 
ble qualities, was the grandfather of his friend the Duke of Buccleugh. 
This being observed by Campbell, he passed it over without its producing 
any remark ; he probably thought every writer of fiction had a justifiable 
latitude to indulge his predilections. But when George IV. visited 
Scotland, Scott came to ota. He wrote two songs, before the king’s 
arrival, to an old Scotch air, ‘‘ Carle, now the King’s come,” into which 
he introduced all the Scotch nobles except the Duke of Argyle. The 
thing was so palpable, that Scott could not avoid hearing of it, and 
then made an excuse for the omission by stating that he had heard that 
the Duke of Argyle was not coming to Edinburgh. This did not mend the 
matter, because other noblemen had not arrived when the songs were writ- 
ten, and yet were introduced; among the absentees being the present Duke 
of Hamilton. Such was the mode in which the affair came to Campbell. 

At these things the poet expressed his regret. Afterwards, when he 
heard that the king had shown peculiar attention to the Duke of Argyle, 
and that then Scott was observed to take marked notice of the duke 
also, that it had been altogether a subject of notice in Scotland, he again 
spoke of the pity it was that Scott should have shown such a feeling. 
“Let Scott have his political bias,” said Campbell, “we all have it; 
but why carry the enmity towards a whole race? If an old Duke of 
Argyle was opposed to the Jacobites, why retort the feeling upon the 
present generation? When the Stuarts are extinct, why should their 
friends, on the strength of tradition, be inimical to the descendants of 
their opponents, who are guiltless of treason against those whose memo 
, is only honoured upon the faith of others. Scotland owed a debt of gratitude 
to the Argyle family, and to the Covenanters too, worth all the Stuarts, 
for the freedom they were the means of working out by their uncom- 
promising resistance to tyranny. However, Scott is too good and great 
a man to differ with on such a topic. History tells the truth, and every 
day that passes, proclaims, through the progress of knowledge, that the 
cause of the Stuarts gets weaker, and their name more detestable as we 
advance in wisdom.” 

It was remarked to him that Scott called the chief of the Campbells 
“McCullum More,” in place of “‘ Mac Callean-more,” or “ the son of 
Malcolm,” in the place of “the son of Colin,” which was not accidental. 
In “ Waverly” the name was used correctly, as well as in the “ Lady of 
the Lake.” ‘No matter, let Scott call us what he likes,” said Camp- 
bell, “only let him not paint historical facts partially; in exchange for 
the pleasure his wonderful imagination gives to the world, let him not 
visit the sins of the fathers upon the children.” 

Jan.—vou, LXXIX. NO. CCCXIII. F 
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VALERIE. 
A TALE. 


By Caprarn Marryart, C.B. 
AUTHOR OF “PETER SIMPLE,” “THE PRIVATEER’S-MAN,” &c. 


Cuap. X. 


One day he came, accompanied by Mrs. Selwyn, who joined him very 
earnestly in requesting me to pass a day or two with them at their country 
house at Kew. I accepted the invitation, and they called for me in their 
carriage on their way on, It was Summer time, and I was very glad 
to be out of London for a day or two. I found a charming family of two 


sons and three daughters, grown up, and who ap rey accom- 
plished. Mr. Selwyn then for the first time asked‘ me whether I was 


settled or not. 
I told him no, that I was giving lessons in music, and that I sang at the 


chapel, and that | was laying by money. 

He said I was right, and that he hoped to be able to procure me pupils, 
“but now,” said he, “‘ as I did not know that you had a voice, I must be 
permitted to hear it, as otherwise I shall not be able to make my report.” 

I sat down immediately and sang, and he and Mrs. Selwyn, as well as 
the daughters, were highly pleased with my performance. During my stay, 
Mr. Selwyn treated mein, I may say, almost a parental manner, and extracted 
something more from me relative to my previous life, and he told me that 
he thought I had done wisely inremaining independent, and not again trust- 
ing to Lady M or Madame d’Albret. I went afterwards several 
times to their town house, being invited to evening parties, and people who 
were there and heard my singing, sent for me to teach their daughters. 
In six months after I had taken up my residence with the Gironacs I was 
in flourishing circumstances. I had twenty-eight pupils, ten at five shil- 
lings per lesson, and eight at seven shillings, and they took lessons twice 
a week. I had also a school, for which I received about five guineas per 
week, and the singing at the chapel, for which I received three. In fact, 
I was receiving about eighteen pounds a week during the winter season ; 
but it must be confessed that I worked hard for it, and expended two or 
three pounds a week in coach hire. Nevertheless, although I now spent 
more money on my appearance, and had purchased a piano, before the 
year was over, I had paid 250/. into Mr. Selwyn’s hands to take care of 
for me. When I thought of what might have still been my position had 
it not been for the ki of poor Lady R ; when I reflected how 
I had been cast upon the world, young and friendless by Madame 
d’Albret, and that I was now making money rapidly by my own exertions 
and that at such an early age (for I was but a little past twenty years old), 
had I not reason to be grateful? I was so, and most truly so, and more- 
over, I was happy, tuiy happy. All my former mirth and vivacity, 
which had been ed during my sojourn in England, returned. I im- 

ved every day in looks, at least so everybody told me but Mr. 
wyn; and I gained that which to a certain degree my figure required, 
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more roundness and expansion. And this was the poor Valerie, supposed 
to have been drowned in the River Seine! 

I forgot to say that about three weeks after Lionel went to Paris, I 
received a letter from Madame d’Albret, in which she thanked me warmly 
for my having introduced the young Englishman to her, as she took it as a 

f of my really having forgiven her what she never should forgive 

. She still indulged the hope that she might one day embrace me. 

With respect to Lionel, she said that he appeared a modest, unassuming 

young lad, and that it should not be her fault if he did not turn out an 

accomplished gentleman. That he had already the best fencing and 

music-masters, and was working very hard at the language. As soon as 

he could speak French tolerably, he was to commence German and Italian. 

She had procured him a pension in an excellent French family, and he 
appeared to be very happy. 

I could not help reflecting as I read the contents of this letter, upon the 
change which had taken place in Lionel Dempster as soon as he found 
himself established in his rights. From an impudent, talkative page, he 
at once became a modest, respectful, and silent young man. What could 
have caused this change ? Was it because when a page he felt himself 
above his condition, and now that he had gained a name and fortune, that 
he felt himself beneath it? I decided when I remembered how anxious 
he was to improve himself, that such was the case, and I further 
inferred that it showed a noble, generous, and sensitive mind. And I 
now felt very glad that I had written to Madame d’Albret, and all my 
objections to seeing her again were removed; why so? because I was inde- 

ndent. It wasmy dependence that made me so proud and unforgiving. 
In fact, I was on better terms with the worid now that I had somewhat 
raised myself in it. I was one day talking over my life with Mr. Selwyn, 
and after pointing out how I had been taken in by my ignorance and 
confidence: how much wiser I had become already from experience, and 
my hopes that I should one day cease to be a dupe, when he replied, 

“My dear Miss Valerie, do not say so. ‘To have been a dupe is to 
have lived; we are dupes when we are full of the hope and warmth of 

outh. 1 aman oldman; my profession has given me great knowledge 
of the world ; knowledge of the world has made me cautious and indif- 
ferent, but this has not added to my happiness, although it may have 
saved my pocket. No, no, when we arrive at that point, when we warm 
before no affection, doubting its truth; when we have gained this age- 
bought experience, which has left our hearts as dry as the remainder 
biscuits after a long voyage-—there is no happiness in this, Valerie. 
Better to be deceived and trust again. I almost wish that | could now 
be the dupe of a woman or a false friend, for I should then feel as if I were 
young again.” 

“ But, sir,” replied I, “ your conduct is at variance with your language, 
why else such kindness shown to me a perfect stranger, and one without 
claims upon you ?” 

“ You overrate any little attention, my dear Valerie, bat that proves 
that you have a grateful heart. I s of myself as when in contact 
with the world. You forget that I have domestic ties to which the heart 
isever fresh. Were it not for home and the natural affections, we men 
would be brutes indeed. The heart, when in conflict with the world, 
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may be compared to a plant scorched by the heat of the sun, but in the 
shade of domestic repose it again recovers its freshness for the time. 
' I have stated that the recommendation and influence of a 

Mademoiselle Adele Chabot I taught music at an establishment for young 
ladies at Kensington. It was what is called a finishing school. The 
terms were very high, and the young ladies did not always sit down to 
boiled mutton; but, from what I learnt from Adele, in other points it was 
not better than schools in general ; but it had a reputation, and that was 
sufficient. 

One day I was informed by Mrs. Bradshaw, the proprietress of the 
establishment, that I was to have a new pupil the next quarter, which was 
very near, and when it did arrive, and the young lady was brought in, 
who should it be but Caroline, my former comparion and pupil at Ma- 
dame Bathurst’s. iy 

Valerie!” exclaimed she, rushing into my arms. 

“ My dear Caroline this is an unexpected pleasure,” said I ; ‘‘ but how 


came you here ?” 
ou some day,” replied Caroline, not wishing to talk about 


“T will tell 
her family while the teacher who came in with her was present. 

‘‘T hope Madame Bathurst is well ?” inquired I. 

“‘ Quite well when I saw her last,” said Caroline. 

“ Well, my dear, we must work and not talk, for my time is valuable,” 
said I, “ so sit down and let me hear whether you kave improved since I 
last gave you a lesson.” 

The teacher then left the room, and Caroline having run over a few 
bars, stopped and said, “ I never can play till I have talked to you, Valerie. 
You asked me how I came here. At my own request ; or, if a girl may use 
such language, because | insisted upon it. 1 was so uncomfortable at 
home that I could bear it no longer. I must speak against my father and 
mother, I cannot help it, for it is impossible to be blind ; they are so 
strange, so conceited, so spoiled by prosperity, so haughty and imperious, 
and so rude and uncouth to any whom they consider beneath them, that it 
is painful to be in their company. Servants will not remain a month in 
the house—there is nothing but exchange, and every thing is uncomfort- 
able. After having lived with my aunt Bathurst, who you will acknow- 
ledge to be a lady in every respect, I really thought I was in a Hopital 


des Fous. Such assumption, such pretension, such absurdities, to all 


which they wished to make me a party. I have had a wilderness of go- 
vernesses, but not one would or could submit to the humiliations which 
they were loaded with. At last by rebelling in every way I gained my 
point, and have escaped to school. I feel that I ought not to speak dispa- 
ragingly of my parents, but still I must speak the truth to you, although 
I would say nothing to others, so do not be angry with me, Valerie.” 

“T am more sorry that it is so, than that pp. Hi tell me of it, Caro- 
line, but from what I saw during my short visit I can fully give credit to 
all you have said.” 

“ But is it not a hard case, Valerie, when you cannot respect your 

ts ?” replied Caroline, putting her handkerchief to her eyes. 

“ It is, my dear, but still on the whole it is perhaps for the best. You 
were taken from your parents and well brought up ; you return to them 
and find them many degrees below you in the scale of refinement, and 
therefore you cannot respect them. Now if you had never left them you 
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would of course have remained down at their level, and would have 

respected them, having imbibed the same opinions, and perceiving no- 

thing wrong in their conduct. Now which of the two would you 
fer if you had the power to choose ?” 

“ Most certainly to be as I am,” replied Caroline, ‘‘ but I cannot but 
grieve that my parents should not have been like my aunt Bathurst.”’ 

“T agree with you in that feeling, but what is—is, and we must make 
the best of it. You must excuse your parents’ faults as much as you can, 
since your education will not permit you to be blind to them, and you 
must treat them with respect from a sense of duty.” 

“ That I have always done,” replied Caroline, “ but it too often hap- 
pens that I have to decide between the respect I would show to m 

nts, and a sense of justice or a love of truth opposed to it—that 1s 
the greatest difficulty.” 

“ Very true,” replied I, ‘“‘and in such cases you must act according to 
the dictates of your own conscience.” 

“ Well,” replied Caroline, “1 think I have done wise in getting away 
altogether. Ihave not seen my aunt Bathurst since you took me to my 
father’s house, for although some advances were made towards a recon- 
ciliation, as soon as my aunt Bathurst was told that my father and mother 
had stated that I had been most improperly brought up by her, she was so 
an at the false accusation, that all intercourse is broken off, I fear, for 
ever. Oh, how I have longed to be with my aunt again ; but, Valerie, 
I never heard why you left her. Some one did say that you had gone, 
but why was not known.” 

“T went away, Caroline, because I was no longer of any use in the 
house after you had been removed, and I did not choose to be an incum- 
brance to your aunt. I preferred gaining my livelihood by my own 
exertions, as I am now doing, and to which resolution on my part, I am 
indebted for the pleasure of our again meeting.” 

“ Ah, Valerie, I never loved you so much as I did after I had lost you,” 
said Caroline. 

“That is generally the case, my dear,” replied I, “but now if you 
please, we will try this sonata. We shall have plenty of time for talking, 
as we shall meet twice a week.” 

Caroline played the sonata, and then dropping her fingers on the keys, 
said, ‘“ Now, Valerie, do yor know what was one of my wild dreams 
which assisted in inducing me to come here? I’Il tell you. I know that I shall 
never find a husband at my father’s house. All well-bred people if they 
once go there do not go a second time, and whatever may be the merits of 
the daughter, they have no time to find them out, and leave the house 
with the supposition that she, having been educated in so bad a school, 
must be unworthy of notice. Now I mean, if I can, to elope from 
school, that is if I can find a gentleman to my fancy—not to Gretna 
Green, but as soon as I am married to go to my aunt Bathurst direct, 
and you know that once under a husband's protection my father and 
mother have no control over me. -Will you assist my views, Valerie ? 
It’s the only chance I have of happiness.” 

“A very pretty confession for a young lady,. not yet eighteen,” re- 
plied I; “and a very pretty question to put to me, who have been your 
governess, Caroline. I am afraid that you must not look to me for 
assistance, but consider it, as you termed it at first, a wild dream.” 
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“ Nevertheless, dreams come true sometimes,” replied Caroline, laugh- 
ing ; “and all I require is birth and character; you know that I must 
have plenty of money.” 


“ But, my dear a RN or SOT Maer NCR RRR ETE 
prowl round boarding-schools in search of hei . 


“I know that; and that was why I asked you to help me. At all 
events, I'll not leave this place till I am married, or going to be married, 
that’s certain, if I stay here till I’m twenty-five.”’ 

“ Well, do not make rash resolutions ; but surely, Caroline, you have 
not reason to complain of your parents’ treatment ; they are kind and 
affectionate towards you.” 

“ Indeed they are not, nor were they from the time that I returned to 
them with you. They try by force to make me espouse their own incorrect 
notions of right and wrong, and it is one scene of daily altercation. 
They abuse and laugh at aunt Bathurst, I believe on purpose to vex me; 
and having never lived with them from my infancy, of course, when I 
met them | had to learn to love them. I was willing so to do, notwith- 
standing their unkindness to my aunt, whom I love so dearly, but they 
would not let me; and now I really believe that they care little about 
me, and would care nothing, if I were not their only daughter, for you 
know, perhaps, that both my brothers are now dead ?” 

“| knew that one was,” replied I. 

“The other, William, died last year,’ replied Caroline; “his death 
was a release, poor fellow, as he had a complaint in the spine for many 
years. Do you know what I mean to do? 1 shall write to aunt Bathurst 
to come and see me.” 

“ Well, I think you will be right in so doing; but will not your father 
and mother come to you ?” 

“No; for they are very angry, and say, that until I come to senses 
and learn the difference between people who are somebodies and people 
who are nobodies, they will take no notice of me ; and that I may remain 
here till I am tired; which they think I shall soon be, and write to come 
back again. The last words of my father, when he brought me here 
and left me, were,—‘ I leave you here to come to your senses.’ He was 
white with anger: but I do-not wish to talk any more about them,” 

‘“‘ And your time is up, Caroline; so you must go and make room for 
another pupil. Miss Greaves is the next.” 

Shortly after my meeting with Caroline, I received a letter from Lionel 
stating that it was his intention to come over to England for a fortnight, 
and asking whether he could execute any commissions for me in Paris 
previous to his departure. He also informed me that he had received a 
very kind letter from his uncle the baronet, who had had several inter- 
views with Mr. Selwyn, and who was fully satisfied with his identity, and 
acknowledged him as his nephew. This gave me great pleasure. I 
replied to his letter, stating that I should be most happy to see him, but 

‘that as for commissions | was too poor to give him any. Madame 
d’Albret had sent her kind souvenirs to me in Lionel’s letter, and I re- 
turned them in my reply. Indeed, now that I was earning a livelihood, 
and by my own exertions, I felt that I was every day adding to my means 
and future independence, a great change, I may safely say for the better, 
took place in me. My pride was lessened, that is, my worst pride was 
superseded by a more honest one. I had a strange revulsion in feeling 
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towards Madame d’Albret, Madame Bathurst, and Lady M » and I 
felt that I could forgive them all. Iwas no longer brooding over my 
dependent position, fancying, perhaps, insults never intended, or irri- 
tated by real slights. Every thing was couleur de rose with me, and 
that couleur was reflected upon every thing. 

“ Ah, Mademoiselle Valerie,” said Madame Gironac to me one day, 
“T had no idea when I first made your acquaintance that you were so 
witty. My husband and all the gentlemen say that you have plus d'es- 

rit than any woman they ever conversed with.” 

“ When I first knew you, Annette, I was not happy; now I am happy, 
almost too happy, and that is the reason I am so gay.” 

‘‘ And I don’t think you hate the men so much as you did,” continued 
she. 

“T am in a humour to hate nobody,” replied I. 

‘“‘ That is true; and, Mademoiselle Valerie, you will marry one of these 
days; mind,” continued she, putting up her finger, “1 tell you so.” 

“ And I tell you, no,” replied J. ‘‘ I think there is only one excuse for 
a woman marrying, which is, when she requires some one to support her; 
that is not my case, for I thank Heaven I can support myself.” 

“* Nous verrons,’’ replied Madame Gironac. 

Caroline did, however, find the restraint of a school rather irksome, 
and wished very much to go out with me. When the holidays arrived, 
and the other young ladies had gone home, I spoke to Mrs. Bradshaw, 
and as she was very partial to me, and knew my former relations with 
Caroline, she gave her consent. Shortly afterwards Mrs. Bradshaw ac- 
cepted an invitation to pass three weeks with some friends, and I then 
proposed that Caroline should pass the remainder of the holidays with 
me, to which Mrs. Bradshaw also consented, much to Caroline’s delight. 
Madame Gironac had made up a bed for her in my room, and we were a 
very merry party. A few days after Caroline came to the house Lionel 
made his appearance. I should hardly have believed it possible that he 
could have so improved in appearance in so short a time. He brought 
me a very kind letter from Madame d’Albret, in which she begged, as a 
proof of my having forgiven her, that I would not refuse a few presents 
she had sent by Lionel. They were very beautiful and expensive, and 
when I had had some conversation with Lionel, | made up my mind that 
I would not return them, which certainly I at first felt more inclined 
to do than to keep them. When Lionel took leave, promising to come 
to dinner, Caroline asked me who that gentlemanly young man was. 
I replied, “that it was a Mr. Lionel Dempster, the nephew of Lady 
R »” but further conversation was interrupted by the arrival of young 
Mr. Selwyn, who came with a message from his father inviting me to 
Kew. I declined the invitation on the plea of Caroline being with me. 
Mr. Selwyn remained some time conversing with me, and at last inquired 
if | should like to go to the next meeting at the Horticultural Gardens, 
at the same time offering me two tickets. As I was anxious to see the 
gardens I accepted them. He told me that his father would call for us, 
and his motherand sisters were to be there, and then he took leave. 
“Who is Mr. Selwyn ?” inquired Caroline. 

I told her. 
“Well,” said she, “I have seen two nice young men this morning; I 
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don’t know which I like best, but I think Mr. Selwyn is the more manly 
of the two.” 

“T should think so, too, Caroline,” replied I ; “‘ Mr. Selwyn is twenty- 
four years old, I believe, and Mr. Dempster is younger, | think, than 

ou are.” 
Ky I did not think he was so young ; but, Valerie, are we not to go to 
the National Gallery ?” 

“Yes, when Monsieur Gironac comes home to escort us ; we may as 
well put on our bonnets, for he will be here in afew minutes.” 

«Oh, Valerie, how fortunate it was that I came to Mrs. Bradshaw’s,” 
said Caroline, ‘‘and that I met you. I should have been moped, that 
is certain, if [had not, but now I'm so happy—that's Monsieur Gironac’s 
knock, |’m sure.” 

But Caroline was wrong, for it was Mademoiselle Chabot, of whom I 
have before spoken, who made her appearance. Mademoiselle Chabot 
was an acquaintance of Madame Gironaec, and it was through my having 
become intimate with her that I obtained the teaching at Mrs. Brad- 
shaw’s. Adele Chabot was a very pretty person, thoroughly French, and 
dressed with great taste. She was the resident French teacher in Mrs. 
Bradshaw’s establishment, and although twenty-five years old, did not 
look more than eighteen ; she was very amusing and rather wild, although 
she looked very demure. I never thought that there was any thing 
wrong in Adele, but, at the same time, I did not consider that Caroline 
would derive any good from her company, as Caroline required to be held 
in check as it was. But, as is usually the case, the more I attempted to 
check any intimacy between them, the more intimate they became. Adele 
was of a good family ; her father had fallen at Montmartre, when the 
allies entered Paris after the Battle of Waterloo: but the property left 
was very small to be divided among a large family, and consequently 
Adele had first gone out as a governess at Paris, ‘al ultimately accepted 
the situation she now held. She spoke English remarkably well, indeed, 
better than I ever heard it spoken by a Frenchwoman, and every body 
said so as well as me. 

“ Well, Adele, I thought you were at Brighton,” said Caroline. 

“I was yesterday, and I am here to-day; I am come to dine with 
— replied Adele, taking off her bonnet and shawl, and smoothing her 

ir before the glass. ‘* Where’s Madame Gironac ?”’ 

“Gone out to give a lesson in flower-making,” replied I. 

“ Yes, she is like the little busy bees, always on the wing, and, as the 
— says, ‘How neat she spreads her wax.’ And monsieur, where 
is he ?” 

“ Gone out to give a lesson also,” replied I. 

“ Yes, he’s like the wind, always blowing, one hour the flute, another 
the French horn, then the bassoon or the bugle, always blowing and 
‘always shifting from one point to the other ; never a calm with him, for 
when he comes home there’s a breeze with his wife, a [’aimable, to be 
sure.” 

“Yes,” replied Caroline, ‘‘always blowing but never coming to 
blows.” 

“You are witty, Mademoiselle Caroline,” said Adele, “ with your para- 
dox. Do you know that I had an adventure at Brighton, and I am 
taken for you by a very fashionable young man.” 
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“ How can you have been taken for me ?” said Caroline. 

“The gentleman wished to find out who I was, and I would not tell 
him ; he inquired of the chambermaid of the lodging-house, and bribed 
her, I presume, for the next day she came up to my room and asked me 
for my card, that her mistress might write my name down correctly in 
the book. I knew that the mistress had not sent her, as I had, by her 
request, entered my own name in the book three days before, and I was 
therefore certain that it was to find out who I was for the gentleman who 
followed me everywhere. I recollected that I had a card of yours in 
my case, and I gave it to her very quietly, and she walked off with it. 
The next day, when I was at the library, the gentleman addressed me by 
your name ; I told him that it was not my name, and requested that he 
would not address me again. When I left Brighton yesterday, I dis- 
covered the chambermaid copying the addresses I had put on my trunks, 
which was your name, at Mrs. Bradshaw’s ; so now I think we shall have 
some fun.” 

“ But, my dear Adele, you have not been prudent ; you may com- 
promise Caroline very much,” said I; “recollect that men talk, and 
something unpleasant may occur from this want of discretion on your 

art.” 
ne Be not afraid, Valerie ; I conducted myself with such prudery that 
an angel's character could not suffer.” 

“I do not mean to hint otherwise, Adele, but still you must acknow- 
ledge that you have done an imprudent thing.” 

“Well, I do confess it, but, Valerie, every one has not your discretion 
and good sense. At all events, if I see or hes any more of the gentle- 
man I can undo it again,—but that is not very likely.” 

“‘ We have had two gentlemen here to-day, Adele,” said Caroline, “ and 
one dines with us.” 

“ Indeed ; well, I’m in demi-toilette, and must remain so, for I cannot 
go all the way back to Mrs. Bradshaw’s to dress.” 

“He is a very handsome young man, is he not, Valerie ?” 

“‘ Yes,” replied I, ‘‘ and of large fortune too.” 

“Well, I shall not have a fair chance then,” said Adele, “ for go back 
I cannot.” 

“Now, Adele, you know how much more becoming the demi-toilette 
7 to you than the evening dress,” replied Caroline, “ so don’t pretend to 

eny it.” 

ag mee nothing and J admit nothing,” replied Adele, laughing, 
“except that Iam a woman, and now draw your own inferences and 
conclusions—ce m’est egal.” 

We had a very pleasant dinner party. Adele tried to flirt with Lionel, 
but it was in vain. He had no attentions to throw away, except upon 
me; once he whispered, “I should not feel strange at being seated with 
others, but to be by your side does make me awkward. Old habits are 
strong, and every now and then [ find myself jumping up to change 
your plate.” 

“It's a great pleasure to me, Lionel, to find you in the position you 
are entitled to from your birth. You will soon sit down with people of 
more consequence than Valerie de Chatenceuf.” 

“But never with any one that I shall esteem or respect so much, be 
they who they may,” replied Lionel. 
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During dinner, 1 mentioned that Mr. Selwyn had called and engaged 
Caroline and me to go to the Horticultural féte. 

“ I wish Madame Gironac was going,” continued J, “she is so fond of 
flowers.” 

“‘ Never mind, my dear Valerie, I will stay at home and earn some 
money.” 

# Madame,’ " eried Monsieur Gironac, pretending to be very angry, and 
striking with his fist on the table so as to make all the wine glasses 
ring, “you shall do no such thing. You shall not always oppose m 

i You shall not stay at home and earn some money. You shal 
go out and spendmoney. Yes, madame, I will be obeyed; you shall ga 
to the Horticultural féte, and I invite Monsieur Lionel, and Mademoiselle 
Adele to come with us that they may witness that I am the master. Yes, 
madame, resistance is useless. You shall go in a remise de ver, or giass- 
coach, as round as a pumpkin, but you shall not go in glass slippers, like 
Cinderella, because they are not pleasant to walk in. How Cinderella 
danced in them has always beer a puzzle to me, ever since I was a child, 
and of what kind of glass they were made of.” 

“ Perhaps isinglass,” said Lionel. 

“No, sir, not isinglass ; it must have been fairy glass; but never 
mind. I ask you, Madame Gironac, whether you intend to be an obe- 
dient wife, or intend to resist my commands ?” 

“* Barbare,” replied Madame Gironac, “‘am I then to be forced to go to 
a féte! ah, cruel man, you'll break my heart; but I submit to my un- 
happy destiny. Yes, I will go in the remise de ver: pity me, my good 
friends, but you don't know that man.” 

“1 am satisfied with your obedience, madame, and now I permit you 
to embrace me.” 

Madame Gironac, who was delighted at the idea of going to the féte, 
ran to her husband and kissed him over and over again. Adele and 
Lionel accepted Monsieur Gironac’s invitation, and thus was the affair 
settled in Monsieur Gironac’s queer way. 

The day of the Horticultural féte arrived.- It was a lovely morning. 
We were all dressed and the glass-coach at the door, when Mr. Selwyn 
arrived in his carriage, and Caroline and I stepped in. I introduced 
Caroline, who was remarkably well dressed, and very pretty. Mr. 
Selwyn had before told me that he was acquainted with Madame 
Bathurst, having met two or three times, and sat by her at a dinner party. 
He appeared much pleased with Caroline, but could not make out how she 
was in my company. Of course he asked no questions before her. 

On our arrival at the gardens we found young Mr. Selwyn a at 
the entrance to take us to Mrs. Selwyn and his sisters, who had 
come from their house at Kew. About half-an-hour afterwards we fell in 
with Monsieur Gironac, madame, Adele, and Lionel. Mr. Selwyn greeted 
Lionel warmly, introducing him to his family, and on my presenting the 
Gironacs and Adele, was very polite and friendly, for he knew from me 
how kind they had been. Adele Chabot never looked so well; her 
costume was most becoming; she had put on her air mutiné, and was ad- 
mired by all that passed us. We were all grouped together close to the 
band, when who should appear right in face of us but Madame 
Bathurst. At that time Caroline was on the one arm of Mr. Selwyn 
and I on the other. 
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“Caroline!’’ exclaimed Madame Bathurst, “and you here!” turning to me. 

While she remained in astonishment, Caroline ran up and kissed her. 

“ You recollect, Mr. Selwyn, aunt, do you not?” 

« Yes,” said Madame Bathurst, returning the salute of Mr. Selwyn, 
“ but still Iam surprised.” 

“Come with me, aunt, and I will tell you all about it.” 

Caroline then walked to a seat at a little distance, sat down, and 
- entered into conversation with Madame Bathurst. In a few minuets 
Madame Bathurst rose and came up to our party with Caroline on her 


arm. 

She first thanked Mr. Selwyn for his kindness in bringing her niece 
to the féte, and then turning to me, said, with some emotion, as she 
offered her hand, “ Valerie, I hope we are friends. We have mistaken 
each other.” 

I felt all my resentment gone, and took her offered hand. 

She then led me aside and said, “ I must beg your pardon, Valerie, I 
did not” — 

“ Nay,” replied I, interrupting her, “I was too hasty and too proud,” 

“ You are a good, kind-hearted girl, Valerie—but let us say no more 
about it. Now introduce me to your friends.” 

I did so. Madame Bathurst was most gracious, and appeared very much 
struck with Adele Chabot, and entered into conversation with her, and 
certainly Adele would not have been taken for a French teacher by her 
appearance. There was something very aristocratic about her. While 
they were in converse, a very gentlemanlike man raised his hat to Madame 
Bathurst, as Lthought, and passed on. Adele coloured up, I observed, 
as if she knew him, but did not return the salute, which Madame 
Bathurst did. 

“ Do you know that gentleman, Mademoiselle Chabot?” inquired Caro- 
line. “I thought he bowed to you and not to aunt.” 

“T have seen him before,” replied Adele, carelessly, ‘‘ but I forget his 
name.” 

“ Then I can tell you,” added Madame Bathurst, “ It is Colonel Jervis, 
a very fashionable man, but not a very great favourite of mine ; not that 
I have any thing to accuse him of, particularly, except that he is said to 
be a very worldly man.” 

“Is he of good family ?” inquired Adele. 

“ Oh, yes, unexceptionable on that point; but it is time for me to go. 
There is my party coming down the walk. Caroline, dear, I will call 
upon you to-morrow at three o’clock, and then we will make our arrange- 
ments.” 

Madame Bathurst then bid adieu to Mr. Selwyn and the rest, saying 
to me, “ Au revoir, Valerie.” 

Shortly afterwards we agreed to leave. As Mr. Selwyn was returning 
to Kew, I would not accept the offer of his carriage to take Caroline and 
me to London, the glass-coach, round as a pumpkin, would hold six, and 
we all went away together. 

1 was very much pleased at thus meeting with Madame Bathurst, and 
our reconciliation, and quite as much so for Caroline’s sake, for although 
she had at first said that she would write to her aunt, she had put it off 
continually for reasons which she had never expressed to me. I rather think 
that she dered her aunt might prove a check on her, and I was, therefore, 
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very glad that they had met, as now Madame Bathurst would look 
after her. 


During the evening, I observed that Adele and Caroline had a long 
conversation sotto voce. I suspected that the gentleman, at whose appear- 
ance she had coloured up, was the subject of it. The next day Madame 
Bathurst called, and heard a detailed account of all that had passed from 
Caroline and from me since we had parted. She said that as Caroline 
was put to the school by her father, of course she could not remove her, 
but that she would call and see her as often as she could. She congra- 
tulated me upon my little independence, aud trusted that we should ever 
be on friendly terms, and that 1 would come and visit her whenever my 
avocations would permit me. As there was still three weeks of the holi- 
days remaining, she proposed that we should come and pass a portion of 
it with her at a villa which she had upon the banks of the Thames. 

She said that Caroline’s father and mother were down at Brighton, 
giving very gay parties. Having arranged the time that the carriage 
should come for us on the following day, she kissed us both affectionately 
and went away. 

The next day we were at Richmond in a delightful cottage ornée; and 
there we remained for more than a fortnight. To me it was a time of 
much happiness, for it was like the renewal of old times, and I was sorry 
when the visit was over. 

On my return, I found a pressing invitation for Caroline and me to go 
to Kew, and remain two or three days; and as we had still time to pay 
the visit, it was accepted; but before we went Adele came to see us, and 
after a little general conversation, requested that she might speak to me 
in my Own room. j 

6 Valerie,” said Adele, as soon as we were seated, “ I know that you 
think me a wild girl, and perhaps Iam so; but I am not quite so wild as 
I thought myself, for now that I am in a critical position, I come to you 
for advice, and for advice against my own feelings, for I tell you frankly, 
that I am very much in love—and moreover—which you may well sup- 
pose, most anxious to be relieved from the detestable position of a French 
teacher in a boarding school. I now have the opportunity, and yet I 
dread to avail myself of it, and I therefore come to you, who are so prudent 
and so sage, to request, after you have heard what I have to impart, eo 
will give me your real opinion as to what I ought todo. You recollect 
1 told you that a gentleman had followed me at Brighton, and how 
for mere frolic, I had led him to suppose that I was Caroline Stanhope, I 
certainly did not expect to see him again, but I did three days after I 
came up from Brighton. The girl had evidently copied the address on my 
trunk for him, and he followed me up, and he accosted me as I was walking 
home. He told me that he had never slept since he had first seen me, and 
that he was honourably in love with me. I replied that he was mistaken 
in supposing that I was Caroline Stanhope; that my name was Adele 
Chabot, and that now that I stated the truth to him he would alter his 
sentiments. He declared that he should not, pressed me to allow him to 
call, which I refused, and such was our first interview. I did not see him 
again until at the horticultural féte, when I was talking to Madame 
Bathurst. He had told me that he was an officer in the army, but he did 
not mention his name. You recollect what Madame Bathurst said about 
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him, and who he was. Since you have been at Richmond he has con- 
trived to see me every day, and I will confess that latterly I have not 
been unwilling to meet him, for every day I have been more pleased with 
him. On our first meeting after the féte I told him that he still sup- 
posed me to be Caroline Stanhope, and that seeing me walking with 
Caroline’s aunt had confirmed him in his idea, but I assured him that I 
was Adele Chabot, a girl without fortune, and not, as he supposed, a- 
great heiress. His answer was that any acquaintance of Madame 
Bathurst’s must be a lady, and that he had never inquired or thought 
about my fortune. That my having none would prove the disinterested- 
ness of his affection for me, and that he required me and nothing more. 
I have seen him every day almost since then ; he has given me his name 
and made proposals to me, notwithstanding my reiterated assertions that 
J am Adele Chabot, and not Caroline Stanhope. One thing is certain, 
that Iam very mueh attached to him, and if I do not marry him I shall 
be very miserable for a long time,” and here Adele burst into tears. 

“But why do you grieve, Adele?” said I. ‘You like him, and he 
offers to marry you. My advice is very simple, marry him.” 

“ Yes,” replied Adele, ‘‘if all was as it seems. I agree with you that 
my course is clear ; but notwithstanding his repeated assertions that 
he loves me as Adele Chabot, I am convinced in my own mind that 
he still believes me to be Caroline Stanhope. Perhaps he thinks 
that I am a romantic young lady who is determined to be married pour 
ses beaux yeux alone, and conceals her being an heiress on that account, 
and he therefore humours me by pretending to believe that 1 am a poor 
girl without a shilling. Now, Valerie, here is my difficulty. If I were 
to marry him, as he proposes, when he comes to find out that he has 
been deceiving himself, and that I am not the heiress, will he not be 
angry, and perhaps disgusted with me—will he not blame me instead of 
himself, as people always do, and will he not ill-treat me ? If he did, it 
would break my heart, for I love him—love him dearly. Then, on the 
other hand, I may be wrong, and he may be, as he says, in love with 
Adele Chabot, so that I shall have thrown away my chance of happiness 
from an erroneous idea. What shall I do, Valerie ? Doadvise me.” 

“ Much will depend upon the character of the man, Adele. You have 
come insight into people’s characters, what idea have you formed of 

is ?” 

“T hardly can say, for when men profess to be in love they are such 
deceivers. Their faults are concealed, and they assume virtues which 
they do not possess. On my first meeting with him I thought that he 
was a proud man—perhaps I may say a vain man—but since | have seen 
more of him | think I was wrong.” 

“No, Adele, depend upon it you were right; at that time you were 
not blinded as you are now. Do you think him a good-tempered 
man ?” 

“Yes, that I firmly believe that he is. I made a remark at Brighton: 
a child that had its Seca very dirty ran out to him, and as it stumbled 
printed the marks of its fingers upon his white trousers, so that he was 
obliged to return home and change them. Instead of pushing the child 
away he saved it from falling, saying, ‘ Well, my little man, it’s better 
that I should change my dress than that you should have broken your 
head on the pavement.” 
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“ Well, Adele, I agree with you that it was a proof of great good 
temper.” 
Well then, Valerie, what do you think ?” 

“TI think that it is a lottery ; but all marriages are lotteries, with 
eo You have done all you can to undeceive him 
if he still deceives himself. You cando no more. I will assume that he 
does deceive himself, and that disappointment and irritation will be the 
consequence of his discovery, that you have been telling the truth. If he 
is a vain man he will not hke to acknowledge to the world that he has 
been his own dupe. If he is a good-hearted man he will not long con- 
tinue angry ; but, Adele, much depends upon yourself. You must for- 
bear all recrimination—you must exert all your talents of pleasing to 
reconcile him to his disappointment, and if you act wisely you will pro- 
bably succeed ; indeed, unless the man is a bad-hearted. man you must 
eventually sueceed. You best know your own powers, and must decide 
for yourself,” 

“It is that feeling—that almost certain feeling that I shall be able to 
console him for his disappointment, that impels me on. Valerie, I will 
make him love me, I am determined.” 

“ And when a woman is determined on that point she invariably suc- 
ceeds in the end, Adele. This is supposing that he is deceiving himself, 
which may not be the case, Adele, for I do think that you have sufficient 
attractions to make a man love you for yourself alone ; and recollect that 
such may be the case in the present instance. It may be that at first he 
followed you as an heiress, and has since found out that if not an heiress 
you are a very charming woman, and has in consequence been unable to 
resist your influence. However, there is only one to whom the secrets of 
the heart are known. I consider that you have acted honourably, and if 
you choose to risk the hazard of the die no one can attach blame to 

ou.” 

‘Thank you, Valerie, you have taken a-great load off my heart. If 
you think I am not doing wrong, I will risk _— thing.” 

“* Well, Adele, let you decide how you may, I hope you will prosper. 
For my part I would not cross the street for the best man that ever was 
ereated. As friends they are all very well ; as advisers in some questions 
they are useful ; but when you talk of marrying one, and becoming his 
slave, that is quite another affair. What were you and Caroline talking 
about so earnestly in the corner ?” 

“I will confess the truth, it was of love and marriage, with an episode 
about Mr.'Charles Selwyn, of whom Caroline appears to have a very good 

inion.” 

“ Well, Adele, I must go down again now. If you wish any advice at 
any future time, such as it is, it is at your service. You are making ‘A 
Bold Stroke for a Husband,’ that’s certain. However the title of ano- 
ther play is ‘All's Well that Ends Well.’ ” — 

_ I will follow out your playing u lays, Valerie, by saying 
that per ‘ Love’s Labour's Lost.” By oe Ait 

“ Exactly,” replied I, ‘ because I consider it ‘Much Ado About No- 
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The next day Lionel came to bid me farewell, as he was returning to 
Paris. During our sojourn at Madame Bathurst’s he had been down to 
see his uncle and had been very kindly received. I wrote to Madame 
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d’Albret, thanking her for her presents, which, valuable as they were, I 
would not return after what she had said, and confided to Lionel a box of 
the flowers in wax that I was so successful in imitating, and which I 

uested her to put on her side table in remembrance of me. Mr. 
pe am sent his carriage at the time appointed, and we went down to Kew, 
where I was as kindly received as before. 

What Adele had told me of the conversation between Caroline and 
her made me watchful, and before our visit was out I had made up my 
mind that there was a mutual feeling between her and Mr. Selwyn. 
When we were going away this was confirmed, but I took no notice. 
But although I made no remark, this commencement of an attachment 
between Caroline and Mr. Selwyn occupied my mind during the whole of 
our journey to town. 

In Caroline’s position I was not decided if I would not encourage it 
and assist it. Mr. Selwyn was a gentleman by birth and profession, a very 

looking and very talented young man. All his family were amiable, 
and he himself nat kind-hearted and well-disposed. That Caroline 
was not likely to return to her father’s house where | felt assured that she 
was miserable, was very evident, and that she would soon’ weary of the mo- 
notony of a school at her age was also to be expected. There was, therefore, 
owry probability that she would, if she found an opportunity, run away as 
she had stated to me that she would, and it was ten chances to one that in 
so doing she would make an unfortunate match, either becoming the prey 
to some fortune-hunter, or connecting herself with some thoughtless 
young man. 

Could she do better than marry Mr. Selwyn? Certainly not. That 
her father and mother, who thought only of dukes and earls would give 
their consent was not very likely. Should I acquaint Madame Bathurst ? 
That would be of little use, as she would not interfere. Should I tell 
Mr. Selwyn’s father? No. If a match at all, it must be a run away 
match, and Mr. Selwyn, senior, would never sanction any thing of the 
kind. I resolved therefore to let the affair ripen as it might. It would 
occupy Caroline, and prevent her doing a more foolish thing, even if it 
were to be ultimately broken off by unforeseen circumstances. Caroline 
was as much absorbed with her own thoughts as I was during the ride, 
and not a syllable was exchanged between us till we were roused by the 
rattling over the stones. 

** My dear Caroline, what a reverie you have been in,” said I. 

“ And you, Valerie.” 

“Why I have been thinking ; certainly, when I cannot have a more 
agreeable companion, I amuse myself with my own thoughts.” 

“ Will you tell me what you have been thinking about ?” 

“Yes, Caroline, mais oF 4 you will be equally confiding.” 

“T will, I assure you.” 

* Well, then, | was thinking of a gentleman.” 

*‘ And so was I,” replied Caroline. 

“‘ Mine was a very handsome, clever young man.” 

“ And so was mine,” replied she. 

“ But I am not smitten with him,” continued I. 

“T cannot answer that question,” replied Caroline, “ because I do 
not know who you were thinking about.”’ 

“You must answer the question as to the gentleman you were thinking 
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of, Caroline. I repeat that I am not smitten with him, and that his 
name is Mr. Charles ergy 

“I was also thinking of Mr. Charles Selwyn,” replied Caroline. 

“ And you are not smitten with him any more than I am or he is 
with you ?” continued J, smiling, and looking her full in the face. 

Caroline coloured, and said, 

‘** I like him very much from what I have seen of him, Valerie; but 
recollect our acquaintance has been very short.” 

“A very proper answer, my dear Caroline, and given with due maid- 
enly decorum—but here we are; and there is Madame Gironac nodding 
to us from the window.” 

The next day, Caroline went back to Mrs. Bradshaw’s, and I did not 
see her till the music-lesson of Wednesday afterwards. Caroline, who 
had been watching for me, met me at the door. 

“Oh! Valerie, Ihave a great deal to tell. In the first place, the 
establishment is in an uproar at the disappearance of Adele Chabot, who has 
removed her clothes, and gone off without beat of drum. One of the 
maids states that she has several times seen her walking and talking with 
a tall gentleman, and Mrs. Bradshaw thinks that the reputation of her 
school is ruined by Adele’s flight. She has drank at least two bottles of 
eau-de-Cologne and water to keep off the hysterics, and is now lying 
on the sofa, talking in a very incoherent way. Miss Phipps says she 
thinks her head is affected.” 

“‘T should think it was,” replied I. “ Well, is that all ?” 

* All! why, Valerie, you appear to think nothing of an elopement. 
All! why is it not horrible ?” 

“I do not think it very horrible, Caroline ; but I am glad to find that 
you have such correct ideas on that head, as it satisfies me that nothing 
would induce you to take such a step.” 

“ Well,” replied Caroline, quickly, “ what I had also to communicate 
is, that I have seen my father, who has informed me that on their return 
from Brighton in October, they expect that I will come home. He said 
that it was high time that | was settled in life, and that I could not ex- 
pect to be married if I remained at a boarding-school.” 

* Well, and what did you say ?” 

“T said that I did not expect to be married, and I did not wish it; 
that I thought my education was far from complete, and that I wished 
to improve myself.” 

“ Well ?” 

“Then he said that he should submit to my caprices no longer, and 
that — go back in October, as he had decided.” 

“We a 

** Well, I said no more, and he went away.” 

Having received all this intelligence, I went up-stairs. I found Mrs. 
Bradshaw crying bitterly, and she threw herself in my arms. 

“Oh, Mademoiselle Chatenwuf!—the disgrace! —the ruin! — I 
shall never get over it,’’ exclaimed she. 

“TI see no disgrace or ruin, Mrs. Bradshaw. Adele has told me 
that a em had pro marriage to her, and asked my advice.” 

“ Indeed !” exclaimed Mrs. Bradshaw. 
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“« Yes." 

‘¢ Well, that alters the case ; but still, why did she leave in this strange 
wa  é 

I presume the gentleman did not think it right that she should 
marry out of a young ladies’ establishment, madam.” 

“ And why not?” said Mrs. Bradshaw. 

‘The example to the young ladies, madam.” 

“Very true : I did not think of that.” 

« After all, what is it? Your French teacher is married—surely that 
will not injure your establishment ?” 

“No, certainly—why should it ?—but the news came upon me so 
abruptly, that it quite upset me. I will lie down a little, and my head 
will soon be better.” 

Time went on; so did the school. Miss Adele, that was, sent no 
wedding-cake, much to the astonishment of the young ladies, and it was 
not till nearly three weeks afterwards that I had a letter from Adele 
Chabot, now Mrs. Jervis. But before I give the letter to my readers, 
I must state that Mr. Selwyn, junior, had called upon me the in before 
Caroline went to school, and had had a long conversation with her, 
while I went out to speak to Madame Gironac on business : further, that 
Mr. Selwyn, junior called upon me a few days afterwards, and after a 
little common-place conversation, @ [Anglats, about the weather, he 
asked after Miss Caroline Stanhope, and then asked many questions. As 
I knew what he wished, I made to him a full statement of her position, 
and the unpleasant predicament in which she was placed. I also stated 
my conviction that she was not likely to make a happy match, if her 
husband was selected by her father and mother, and how much I re- 

tted it, as she was a very amiable, kind-hearted girl, who would make 
an excellent wife to any one deserving of her. He thought so too, and 
professed great admiration of her ; and having, as he thought, pumped 
me sufficiently, he took his leave. A few days afterwards, he came upon 
some pretended message from his father, and then I told him that she 
was to be removed in October. This appeared to distress him ; but he 
did not forget to a out of his pocket a piece of music sealed up, telling 
me that, by mistake, Caroline had left two pieces of music at Kew, and 
had taken away one belonging to his sister Mary ; that he returned one, 
but the other was mislaid, and would be returned as soon as it was found; 
and would I oblige him so far as to request Miss Stanhope to send him 
the piece of music belonging to his sister, if she could lay her hand 
upon it. 

“ Well, I will do your bidding, Mr. Selwyn,” replied I; “it is a ve 
proper message for a music-mistress to take ; and I will also bring bac 
your sister’s music when Caroline gives it to me, and you can call here 
for it. If I am out, youcan ask Madame Gironac to give it to you.” Upon 
which, with many thanks and much gratitude for my kindness, Mr. 
Selwyn withdrew. 

Having made all this known to the reader, he shall now have the 
contents of Adele’s letter. 


Jan.—vVoL. LXXIX. No. CCCXIII, 


































































A PILGRIMAGE TO THE SANCTUARY OF VARALLO. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ ECHOES FROM THE BACKWOODS.” 


Lire or GAUDENZIO FERRARI. 


“ Fuor di quest’ eccezioni che nelle — migliori schivé del tutto, Gaudenzio 
@ pittor grandissimo, ed @ quegli fra gli aiuti di Raffaello che pid si avvicini a 
Perino @ a Giulio’ Romano. . . .... ++ 2 «© © @ s e e unico in 

la maesta dell’ Esser divino, i misteri della religione, gli affetti della 


pieta, della quale fi lodevol seguace, detto eximie pius in un sinodo Novarese. 
cow oe ‘ete aitbicee -6 S66 )'¢ In questa grande opera ha spiegato 
carattere di pittor vago, pid forse che in attia ; inserendovi teste bellissime e 
angioletti quanto gai nelle forme, altrettanto spiritosi nelle azioni. Ho udito 
celebrar questo come la migliore sua opera ; ma il Lomazzo, e I’ autor della Guida, 
asseriscono che la via tenuta da Gaudenzio nel sepolcro di Varallo é stata miglior 
di tutte.”—Lanzi. Storia Pittorica, vol. iii, p. 175. 


GaupENzIO Ferrari was born at Valduggia, the principal town in 
the valley of that name, and which is one of the lateral valleys of the 
Sesia. He was the son of Franchino Ferrari, and of a Vinzio, who 
brought him into the world, in the year 1484. He showed an early pre- 
dilection for painting, and no sooner had he ascertained the bent of his 
mind than he left his native place, went to Vercelli, and became a pupil 
of Girolamo Giovenone, a painter of some reputation of that time. He 
worked with such zeal and assiduity, that in a few years he painted in a 
masterly style (so says his biographer); and an altar-piece, with folding- 
doors (the fashion of that time) and in different compartments, still exists 
in the old church of Quarona, of which although much injured, sufficient 
remains to attest his early talents; he likewise, at that time, painted a 
‘“‘ Piéta” in the Franciscan convent in Varallo, in such good fresco, that 
it still remains fresh and beautiful; also an “ Ancona” for the church of 
Gattinara, still much prized. 

At Vercelli they have a tradition, that Giovenone was his master; 
giving as a reason, that on a picture of this same Giovenone he has 
ond his own signature, with the addition, “ Maestro di Gaudenzio ;” 
thereby intimating that he considered it an honour to have formed a 
painter of such merits. Should a stronger argument be required, say 
they, it is to be found in the resemblance of style in the above-mentioned 
painting, finished by Ferrari before he was twenty years of age. 

Taking courage, from having so soon been able to imitate his master, 
he determined to advance himself as much as possible in his art ; and for 
that purpose went to Milan, where he was delighted to find that Scotto 
Luin, and all the pupils of Leonardo da Vinci, were painting with the 
greatest success, in a style at once freer and more flowing than had been 
practised in the schools he had just left; and the progress he there made 
is very visible in the frescoes on the walls of the chapel of the Piéta 
(No. 40), in the Sacro Monte, at Varallo, and which he executed about 
the year 1504, being then but twenty years of age. 

But he was not satisfied with the progress he had made, nor yet with 
what he saw of the art in Lombardy and Piedmont, and determined to 
go to the fountain-head. He, therefore, placed himself under Pietro 
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Perugino, the leading artist of Italy, according to the opinion of that day. 
Here he learned to give more grace to his heads, a better style of 
colouring ; and became acquainted with the works of Ra , who had 
greatly surpassed Perugino. He set to work to follow his traces; and, 


in their common pursuit of the art, contracted an intimacy with Raphael 
himself ; and it so happened that towards the year 1506, whilst Raphael 
was colouring the picture of the “ Deposition from the Cross,” for the 
lioni chapel at St. Francesco, he commissioned Ferrari to paint the 
-figure of God the Father, with some heads of angels, in which he 
succeeded admirably. 

Raphael was so pleased with Gaudenzio’s skill and his amicable dis- 

ition, that he became much attached to him; and took him as one of 
fis assistants in carrying out the great works which he was called to 
execute at Rome. 

In the meanwhile, all the lovers of the arts, and an infinity of painters, 
were attracted to Florence by the “ Cartoons” of Leonardo ; the “ Battle 
of Pisa,” designed by Leonardo da Vinci; also by Michael Angelo. 
Raphael, and Gaudenzio, were amongst the number; the latter bein 
well aware of the value of Leonardo's works. Ferrari must have follow 
Raphael there, as it could only have been at that time he painted the two 
pictures mentioned in the catalogue of the gallery there : the one repre- 
senting the ‘* Virgin and Child,” to whom St. Anna is offering fruit, with 
St. James and another saint in attendance ; the other, the “ Murder of 
the Innocents;” both works of great expression, and for which he 
acquired much praise. 

After his return to Rome, he was entirely employed in assistin 
Raphael ; and his fame having reached his own country, he was invited 
by the leading people in Varallo, in the name of the community, to 
return, and paint the Franciscan convent at their expense. He accepted 
the invitation with much satisfaction, and was the first who practised the 
Raphaelesque style in Upper Italy ; and not Pellegrino Munari, as Lanzi 
has asserted. These paintings were commenced not later than the year 
1510, and were finished in 1513, many years before Pellegrino painted 
in the Modenese country. 

Ferrari began his labours, in the chapel of St. Margaret, in fresco, with 
“The Dispute of the Doctors,” in one corner, and “ the Circumcision,” in 
the other. Six Apostles, under the archway, half-lengths ; and “ The 
Annunciation” in chiaro-oscuro, on the ceiling. “ The Epiphany,” ‘“ The 
Flight into Egypt,” “The Adoration of the Magi,” in small dimensions, . 
and different other figures, in borders of grotesque and various colours ; 
in which performance may be traced the change from his early to his 
second manner—that of the Raphaelesque prevailing. Afterwards, with 
a higher and more noble expansion of soul, and with greater labour, he 
painted in twenty-one compartments, upon a vast screen (which divides 
the church from the choir), “the Birth, Life, and Death of our Saviour.” 
This is a noble work, in which are combined fine attitudes, expression, 
admirable design, variety of costume, and brilliant colouring : hem all, 
an invention full of truth and effect ; in a word, the work of an able 
master. 

Notwithstanding his labours, when employed on this great work in 
fresco, he found time to paint several pictures for private individuals, who 
were desirous of having specimens of his art ; amongst others, he painted 
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a picture of St. Francis, for Emiliano Scarognini, who had erected the 
first chapel in which mass was celebrated on the Sacro Monte of Varallo. 
In this picture he introduced the wife and son of the founder, with that 
of his two friends—it has been quite destroyed by time ; as also that of 
two prophets, in a small chapel in the same vicinity—now demolished. 

His next work was an admirable = in six compartments, for the 
collegiate church at Arona. “ The Nativity” occupies the centre com- 
position; “The Eternal Father and two Angels” are placed above; on 
either sides, “ Saints ;"" and below, in small-sized figures, “ Our Saviour 
and his Apostles. The heads are exceedingly graceful, the colouring 
fine, and the accessories and attitudes express much eloquence ; recalling 
forcibly the style of Perugino perfected by Raphael; at the bottom of the 
principal compartment may be seen the date 1511. He also painted, in 
the same church, “ The Adoration of the Magi,” in fresco; of this, 
unluckily, nothing remains but the memory. The first picture has been 
erroneously attributed to Gaudenzio Vinzio; from the fact of the maternal 
name of Vinzio having been written on the frame (a family still inhabiting 
the Valduggia) ; an error very palpable, although, amongst other writers, 
Lanzi himself has been misled ; for it is not likely that, had such a painter 
existed, he would not have left other specimens of his talents; further, in 
the archives of the church, the documents have been found, concerning the 
receipt of the picture, and the hanging of it, which leaves no doubt that 
it is to be ascribed to Ferrari. 

In the church of St. Rocca, he painted on a gold ground, and on fold- 
ing doors “ The Annunciation,” various saints,* “ Two Angels guarding 
the Sepulchre” (after the Lord has risen). There was also in the oratory of 
the same church a picture of the Madonna and Child, which is lost; a fate 
which is said also to have befel the three paintings said to have existed in 
the church at Romagnano, and the “ Supper of Our Lord,” which he had 
painted in the church of Gozzano. 

The family of Morbio, of Novara, possess two pictures which represent 
*‘ Angels in Adoration,” and the church of Quarono a picture of the 
“ Virgin and Child,” most tastefully designed, and a ‘‘ Presepio,” also from 
his easel, so highly finished that it has been compared to a miniature, 
— during the last reign from the Archbishop of Milan’s gallery to 

aris. 

The last work of Ferrari in his second manner, and of this period of 
his life, is now placed in one of the chapels of the cathedral of Novara, for 
which 1250 imperial lire were paid, as is shown by the deed dated June 
20th, 1514; it 1s divided into six compartments: “ The Virgin hailed by 
the Angel,” in the upper, and “ The Babe in the Manger,” is the subject 
of the centre one. In the lower compartments, “ The Virgin and Child” 
in the middle, with saints on either side, and at the bottom in chiaro- 
oscuro, some events from the life of St. Gaudenzio. There is much 





* We visited this church, situated about three miles along the high road from 
Varallo towards Romagnano, and had the picture shown to us by a most civil 
curate, who was excessively obliging, and offered refreshments and wine. The 
situation of this church is exceedingly picturesque, placed at the outlet of a deep 
ravine, and upon the edge of a mountain torrent. The vicar arrived before we had 
completed our examination, and informed us that the picture was for sale, as they re- 
quired funds to build a new altar. That in the first instance the government were to 
have the refusal of it. It would be a delightful acquisition to any collection, but our 
informant added, that in all probability it would not be allowed to leave the country. 
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natural expression in the beautiful and devout faces, but the work has 
somewhat suffered and lost brilliancy, the effect of time only. 

He had but just finished the above work at Novara when he again 
started for Rome, in all probability at the invitation of Raphael, althou 
there is no account extant of his having done more than assisting him in 
the great frescoes he was at that time finishing in the chambers of the 
Vatican; and he particularly distinguished himself amongst the other 
pupils engaged, by his fine execution in that “ miracle” of art, “The Vic- 
tory of St. Leon over the Saracens at the Gates of Ostea,”’ and in that of 
“ Heliodorous expelled from the Temple,” and it is supposed by many that 
nearly one-half of these works are by the hand of Gaudenzio, as also the 
painting in the Loggia, besides the Loggia Ghigi at Longara. After the 
death of Raphael he must have continued on with Giulio Romano, Fran- 
cesco Penni and Pierino del Vaga, until the year 1523, to finish the 
= of the acts of Constantine, left unfinished by Raphael. Ferrari 

me so expert during these works, that it is difficult to distinguish his 
performances from those of his fellow-workmen, so that on his Jopattets 
from Rome they usurped all the merit of them; and Vasari thus formed a 
— for omitting any mention of him, either amongst the friends of 

phael or as one of those employed in the Vatican. Notwithstandin 

which, however, full justice is done to Ferrari by Titti, Orlandi, Comolli, 
Carpani, and Lanzi, all of whom enumerate him amongst the fellow-work- 
men of Raptiael. 

It is said in Rome that Gaudenzio, when there, painted several pictures 
in oil, and that one of them was the fine, ‘* Woman taken in Adultery,” 
which passed from the gallery of Prince Pius to the gallery ofthe Capitol. 

Gaudenzio had now so increased his powers under the direction of the 
first of painters, and hisfame became so great, that on his return to his native 
country, in 1524, he was immediately commissioned to paint in the largest 
of the chapels of the Sacro Monte, at Varallo—his field of glory and master- 
_ He entered upon the undertaking full of ardour and has given 
asting proofs of a bold style, grandeur of design, and of perfect colouring; 
further, his skill in the art of statuary is there exemplified in the chapel of 
Christ Crucified; and in a group of six-and-twenty figures he expressed 
the awful scene with such truth of action, movement, and colouring, that 
the eye cannot look upon it long without pain. He next turned his attention 
to painting the walls. Upon which he represented a concourse of people 
of different ages, ranks, and sexes; some on horseback and others on foot, | 
grouping them in the most judicious manner, and impressing on all their 
countenances their horror in the dreadful moment; and upon the curvings 
of the ceiling, as a finish to the picture, the subjects of which moved heaven 
and earth,—he painted a group of angels descending from the clouds, as 
if they in that moment obscured the sun: their expressions also denote 
grief and distress. 

It has been said, and most justly, that this is a work which astounds 
even those who are acquainted with the stupendous works at Rome and 
in Tuscany. In every sense it is surpassingly grand, Expression, 
colouring, attitudes, the flesh, countenances, all are as near perfection as 
the art can reach; amongst them are to be seen many aged persons, women, 
and lovely children. 

The Cavalier Frederick Zuccaro, in his work published at Bolognia, in 
1608, and entitled “J/ Passaggio per U’ Italia colla Dimorain Parma, &c.” 
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ing of the works in this chapel, thus expresses himself:—‘“ Gauden- 
zio was a man of most spirited genius, and of very agreeable manners. 
In this c of Calvary he himself made the figures in relief as well as 
the beautiful ones depicted in fresco on the walls. Amongst the figures, 
those of the soldiers casting lots with dice for the raiment of our Lord, are 
ee te worthy of such ruffians; hard by there is a 
the Madonna walking towards the Cross supported by the Marys, 
St. John is standing near. I know no sculptor who could have better ex- 
pressed the grief of the mother, or the compassion of the Marys, who sup- 
port the Virgin as she adtances with open arms to embrace the Cross. 
raising her head at the same time to behold her son on the Cross, and ex- 
pressing her agony at the sight. The heads, hands, feet, and clothes are 
wonderfully sculptured, and not only are the statues by his hands, but, as 
I have said before, so are the paintings likewise.” 

On one occasion, to give an agreeable surprise to a person who had long 
given him a commission, and whom he had put off for some time, he 
painted by moonlight and in a few hours, a St. Petronilla, on the outer 
wall of a little chapel of St. Peter, at Varallo; a graceful figure which had 
never been injured until by a violent hailstorm in the summer of 1809. 

Affection for his native country next led him to paint a picture of the 
“Virgin and Child,” with some saints, for the church of St. Rocca, in 
Valduggia, which was so much admired as to have been celebrated in 
Latin verse by Giacomo Boccioloni—a contemporary and compatriot of 
the painter’s. They are still extant in the museum of Novara; these 
are all that remain; the painting has been long since lost. In the 
cathedral church of Varallo is a fine picture on folding-doors, “The 
Marriage of St. Catherine” being the subject, a beautiful work of art, 
and coloured with the greatest softness and delicacy, and, as the bio- 
«2 observes, “Con un lume si dolce che fanno stupire chiunque le 
vede.” 

For the old church of the St. Monte (at Varallo), he had painted 
various saints, and “The Annunciation,” of which nothing remains but 
one figure, “ The Angel Gabriel.”” In the cathedral at Novara there is 
another picture of St. Catherine in good preservation. 

About a mile on the road from Romagnano, before entering Varallo, 
there is a small chapel called “‘The Madonna di Loretto;’’ it is of the 
lightest possible architecture, very elegant, and painted completely in 
fresco, and its situation amidst picturesque and fine old chestnuts and 
huge boulder stones is very striking. As a lunette in the portico Gaudenzio 
painted ‘‘ The Madonna in Adoration before the Cradle,” a most graceful 
performance and very pleasing, the Varallese have had a framework of 

raised in front to preserve it from the effects of the weather. 

There is a fine picture of the “ Virgin and Child,” with saints and 
angels, at Crevacore, in a remote part of the Biella district. It was 
painted for the Prince of Mazzerano and Crevacore, in the chapel of 
which family it still remains. 

In the year 1531 Gaudenzio left Varallo to paint the church of San 
Cristofero, at Vercelli, at the invitation of the Corrado family. In a 
owe on the right he represented the crucifixion, and on a wall hard by; 
in four compartments, different events in the life of Mary Magdalen ; in 
aD opposite chapel, «‘ The Assumption of the Virgin,” and on the adjacent 
wall, divided as the former into four compartments, the “ Nalivity,” the 
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“t Marriage,” the “ Manger,” and “the visit of the Magi.” Under a 
window St. Nicholas St. Catherine assisting two devout 
supposed to be a mother and daughter of the Legnani family. In the 
corners of “ The Crucifixion” he painted the picture of Angelo Corradi. 
The whole of these frescoes are fine, but that which gained him the 
greatest honour was a picture in oil of the patron saint. He has placed 
the Madonna seated, but turning towards St. Cristofero, whom he has 
represented with a stick in his hand and of rather colossal dimensions, 
but not more so than is the general custom, as this saint was supposed to 
be gigantic in stature. St. John, two Capucins, St. Nicholas, St. 
Joseph, and different cherubs with festoons of fruit and flowers, fill up 
the picture. 

Lanzi, in speaking of this picture, says :—“ Se nella grazia e nella 
bellezza, il Ferrari non uguaglid Raffaello, non é perd che non tenga 
molto diquel carattere.” 

That Ferrari had two completely different manners of painting in 
fresco may be seen by a careful comparison of his best works. At 
Varallo they are beautifully finished, but with a firm and decided touch ; 
at the church of St. Cristoforo, on the contrary, they are finished up in 
the manner of an oil painting, both equally a dire but in an opposite 
manner. Lanzi considers that the picture of the “Conversion of St. 
Paul,” formerly in that town (but now in the Royal Gallery at Turin), to 
be nearest he ever saw to that of Michael Angelo in Pauline Chapel. 
The best connoisseurs, however, of the old masters—at the present day— 
doubt if it can justly be attributed to Gaudenzio, or that it merits the 
praise bestowed upon it by Lanzi. There is also a picture of ‘St. 
Catherine” in the same town, which is in Ferrari's first manner; but of 
the story of St. Rocco, mentioned by Lomazzi, there exists no trace. 
There can still, however, be traced “The Madonna and Child,” with 
three cherubim, painted by him in fresco, on the wall, forming a 
part of the convent of St. Andrew, and with which he apparently was 
so well satisfied that he placed his name to it in full. The Cavaliére 
Gregory, in his history of Vercelli, asserts that he is in possession of a 
fine design in chiaro-oscuro, representing “ The Annunciation,” and he 
also affirms having documents which show that Ferrari was declared a 
citizen of Vercelli as a mark of distinction for his extraordinary talents. 

From Vercelli he went to Saronno, where he painted in fresco the 
cupola of the Church of the Madonna ; for this he received two hundred 
gold scudi, besides his lodging, wine, and food, as appears in the archives - 
of that church, dated September 28th, 1534. He finished this work in 
one year. ‘The whole cupola is covered with bands and orders of angels, 
who are represented as singing praises and hymns in honour of the 
Virgin. ‘The cupola* is so-painted as to represent Paradise, and from 
above and over all God the Father looks down amidst rays of gold, sur- 
rounded by a cloud of cherubim, whose expressions beam forth adoration. 
Ferrari gave full play to his genius in representing this Paradise, and 
truly it isa wonderful work of art. 





* Of all the glorious inventions of art for the ornament of churches, there is 
nothing like the wonderful combinations of architecture and painting represented 
upon these cupolas ; they elevate the soul beyond the regions of the earth. A 
fine example of this is the church of the Carmine, at Florence, that of St. 
Agnese, in Piazza Navona, at Rome cum multis aliis. 
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|| Our artist, it appears, worked at those productions of his easel, which 
are moveable, shh own house in Varallo, in the intervals between his 
t labours in fresco, and it must have been during one of these pauses 

t hefinished the picture of Pentecost, quoted by Lomazzo, which existed 
in the sacristy of the Duomo, at Vigevano; that of the high altar in the 
Piéta church at Canobbio, the subject of which is Christ going to Cal- 
vary ; the face is beautifully painted ; the same subject in the possession 
of the Marquis Trivulzi, and the other two mentioned by Lomazzi are 
the story of Lazarus and Martha; the other the rape of Proserpine, 
painted for the King of France. 

This is the only known instance of his having painted any sub- 
ject not strictly sacred. In the cabinet of M. Crozet, at Paris, there 
was at one time a picture of the “ Descent of the Holy Ghost,” which 
was engraved by Fredrick Hortemels for his collection. 

For the chapel of his beloved native village he painted in a simple but 
on style a ‘“‘ Child in the Manger,” and for the oratory of St. Rock 

ard by, a figure of “ Religion with St. Crispin.” 

In consequence of certain dissensions which arose between the persons 
in charge of the sanctuary at Varallo, the works in the chapel there were 
suspended, and Gaudenzio not thinking they would be soon resumed, 
left the place and went to Milan in 1539. Here he executed on an 
ancona an “ Assumption,” which is to be seen in the church of Busto 
Arsizio, a work of great merit ; also the “ Martyrdom of St. Catherine” for 
the church of the convent of St. Angelo, which now adorns the Brera Gal- 
lery, and, are admirable according to the judgment of Ignazio Fumagalli, 
the late secretary of the Royal Academy delle Belle Arti, who, speaking 
of these pictures and that of the “ Crucifixion,” says, “ The great 
painter knew well how to unite the fire of Michael Angelo with 
the soft and sublime beauty of Raphael; on the other hand, he gave 

roofs of beauty alone in the picture of the ‘ Baptism of Christ,’ in the 
church of St. Celso. All breathes beauty and greatness, and like 
Bianconi I cannot pass over in silence the little angels which are intro- 
duced as present at the function, and who appear, according to him, 
more as if they had descended from heaven than like the offspring of a 
human pencil.” Even Vasari, who is usually silent on the subject of 
Ferrari's merit, makes honourable mention of this picture. But this 
motive of Vasari’s silence is accounted for by a contemporary. 

His best works at Milan are upon the walls and ceiling of the chapel 
of the Passion, at St. Maria delle Grazie. For the same church he also 
executed a large picture in oils of “The Passion,” to which he placed his 
name, and the date 1543. 

So far I have principally followed the account given of Gaudenzio by 
Bordgia of Ferraris, published by him in 1821. Now I shall quote from 
the testimony given by that shinai’ painter Fredrick Zuccaro, who 
can neither be accused of partiality to a countryman nor of any other 
motive to bias his opinions. He thus wrote to Antonio Ghigi, in a letter 
to be found in the seventh volume of the collection made by Bottari, con- 
tinued by Ticozzi, and edited by Silvestri in 1822. “1 have seen in the 
church of the Grazie a picture by Gaudenzio of St. Paul in ecstasy, and 
a landscape so finely painted that Raphael himself perhaps could hardly 
have done better. There is also a ‘ Chapel of the Passion’ painted in fresco, 
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with an infinite variety of heads, of figures, of dresses, and a ‘ Scourging 
of Christ,’ so affecting that it appears rather done by the breath than the 
brush.”” The chapel remains, but this fine picture passed into France 
with many other treasures, where it remains.” 

He painted also in the same year a “ Lord's Supper,’’ for the church 
of the Passion. Vasari calls it “ bellissimo,” but he erred in stating it to 
be unfinished, as it is a work finished to the highest degree; and now to 
explain the secret of this celebrated writer, he could not but have seen 
the other pictures of Ferrari’s in the Church of the Grazie, since he 
must have gone there to visit the famous “ Last Supper’’ of Leonardo da 
Vinci and the picture by Titian, and it is inconceivable that he should 
have made no mention of them, as though he had not deigned to glance 
at them. This inexcusable silence astonished Zuccaro, and in the above- 
quoted letter he thus frankly solves the mystery. ‘‘I had always a high 
opinion of the Lombard artists, but now I think that they deserve to be 
more highly esteemed than is usually their lot, and it is a natural conse- 
quence. ‘This country—I speak particularly of Milan—is rich in con- 
vents, monasteries, churches, and noblemen who lay out much money, 
so that the painters have no need to go about seeking employment at a 
distance, and therefore are not much known elsewhere ; and there are 
few intelligent persons who come into these parts—Giorgio (Vasari), 
indeed saw their works but with his eyes blinded, and was more sparing 
of his praise than his abuse, but he could only praise his Tuscan school, 
were they good or bad, for which may God forgive him. 

“ He was, in fact, so inflated by the protection of Michael Angelo and 
the Duke Cosimo de Medici, that those who did not pay court to him 
were not mentioned in his work.” 

Zuccaro was displeased with Vasari because he had not sufficiently 
praised his brother Taddeus, and so allowed himself to write truths 
which he might have otherwise passed over in silence. It is, however, 
true that in reading Vasari, it is easy to detect that he only praised or 
blamed more than was their deserts different artists accordingly as they 
had been civil to him or his book—but enough of this. 

Returning to the life of our painter at Milan, he painted in the church 
of St. Giorgio in Palazzo, a “St. James,” a picture that would have been 
most valuable, but alas! it is much injured by time. In the convent of 
St. Nazzaro a fine fresco of the “ Madonna and Child,” with saints, was 
lost by the destruction of the church in 1798, and the same fate attended 
the pictures on the facade of the Dominican church, which is likewise 
destroyed. He left two pictures in Tempera, which are in the cathedral 
at Como, one the “ Marriage of the Virgin,” and the other the “ Flight 
into Egypt.’ The cartoon of the former is in the Ambrosian Library, 
but there are a greater number of figures in it. 

He was recalled from Milan in 1545, where he had been occupied so 
busily. He painted at Saronno four oval pictures in the angles of the 
cupola of the cathedral there, which he had, as before stated, filled with 
angels. The subjects are, ** Eve rising from Adam's Side,” “ The Sin of 
Disobedience,” “‘ The Expulsion from Paradise,” and ‘ The Condemna- 
tion to the Labours of the Earth.” On the inside wall of the fagade of 
the church, “ The Apostles and the Assumption;” but which last pictures 
have been destroyed by the erection of an organ. 

Passeri, in his ‘“‘ Lives of the Genevese Painters,” speaks of a picture of 
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“ The Salutation of Elizabeth and the Virgin Mary,” so good, to use his 
own words, it could not have been better from the hands of Raphael or 
Andrew del Sarto. The picture, which originally existed in the church of 
the nuns of St. Chiara in Milan, being pun: & injured by time, was 
divided into several pieces, and of that which remains—the “ Virgin and 
Child”—now adorns the Carrara Gallery in Bergamo. In one of the 
chapels of the Basilica of St. Ambrozio at Milan, there is, by his hand, 
the picture of the “ Madonna and Child,” who is gathering a fruit pre- 
sented to it by St. Bartolomeo, whose figure is on one side, whilst that of 
St. John is on the opposite—a symmetrical and beautiful composition. 
The celebrated Professor Scarpa possessed an excellent picture of the 
Redeemer; it had been the principal figure in a picture which Ferrari 
had painted for the church of Maggianico, near Lecco. The noble 
house of Taverna, near Milan, had an oil picture of the birth of the 
Saviour, a replica of which is to be found in the Royal Gallery of Paris, 
and is engraved by Poilly. 

Ferrari, although now he must have been much advanced in years, was 
recalled to Varallo, where he finished the “‘ Chapel of the Magi” (in the 
same of that of the Crucifixion). The kings on horseback are arriving 
before the castle, and are very richly dressed. Their numerous suite are 
painted on the walls, and are marvellously well in costume, according to 
the bizzarre dress of the different nations, and are well grouped in a 
spirited and bold style ; it yields, however, to the other chapel, and for 
some reason or other he left it to be finished by his scholars. 

In that magnificent work entitled “La Reale Galleria di Torino illus- 
trata da Roberta d’ Azeglio,” Gaudenzio’s picture of the “ Descent from 
the Cross” was first engraved; and the celebrated illustrator takes occa- 
sion to remark how Gaudenzio came forth from the school of Giovenone 
already a finished painter; and how that, on this account, and the place 
where he was born, his merits are to be ascribed to the Piedmontese and 
not to the Milanese school, as Lanzi erroneously did. Great connoisseur 
as he was in the paintings of Giovenone, he also observed that Ferrari 
always kept some traces of his early instruction, although the knowledge 
and the perfection which he acquired at Rome had in a measure over- 
come it. ‘It appears also to me,” so says his biographer, and very justly, 
“that Giovenone must be considered his master;’’ and that the first time 
Ferrari went to Milan he did not remain under the tuition of Scotto, as 
some assert. He having already painted in several places on his own ac- 
count, that he should not have left any trace of his pencil, seems incon- 
ceivable if, as it is said, he painted for himself at that time—he having 
invariably left some proof of his art wherever he went. 

In order, if possible, not to forget any of his works, mention must be 
made of ‘“ Presepio,” belonging to the late Counsellor Mainovi, which was 
engraved by the aforesaid Fumagalli, as a wonderful work of art and 
oes There is also in the Royal Gallery at Turin, another picture of 

t. Peter and a worshipper, which must have been a part of the folding 
picture in the chapel of the palace at Rivoli. There are also car- 
toons in the Academy at Turin; amongst which there is the one repre- 
senting Mary Magdalen carried to heaven by angels, and which is carried 
out in the Carrara Gallery at Bergamo, and some others of the execution 
of which nothing is known. 


Lomazzo speaks of the painting made by Gaudenzio in Valtellina; of 
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the first it is not known what has become of it; it existed, says he, in 
Traona, and represented Christ in the act of crowning his mother in the 
heavens, surrounded by a numerous choir of angels holding musical 
instruments. This work, he adds, breathed beauty and grace in the ex- 
pressions of the faces, and was admirable from the variety of postures 
and the instruments, so much so, that in his work he recommends this 
and the cupola of Saronno to the young students of painting as excellent 
models. The second picture named by him is to be seen at Mo 

It is a ‘‘ Presepio,” in the lunette over the door of the supposed church 
of St. Anthony. 

Ferrari’s last works were for the church of La Pace at Milan, the picture 
over the high altar representing the “ Birth of the Virgin Mary;” and 
the church being destroyed it remained the property of the Prince of 
Aresini, from whom it passed to the Count St. Sanguiliani, and the 
paintings in fresco representing various events in the life of the Virgin 
and St. John, were transported into the Brera Pinacotheca. These 
are the pictures which remained incomplete on account of the painter’s 
death, so that Vasari, if-he did not intend to write a libel, must have had 
his mind confused, and must have intended to speak of this instead of the 
“‘ Last Supper” at the Church of the Passion, which, as we have said, 
could not have been more highly finished. 

Ferrari died at Milan at the end of 1549, aged sixty-five. By Lo- 
mazzo he is enumerated amongst the seven first painters of the world. 
Perhaps this is going too far, but certain it is that in carrying out 
great stories he was very remarkable, having received from nature the 
greatest facility of inventing and varying his compositions, even in the 
constant repetitions of the same subjects, however numerous they were. 
He also, as Lanzi has remarked, knew well how to express the majesty 
of the Divine Being and the affections of piety. His saints always 
breathe reverence and devotion—his angels grace, and his women mo- 
desty; his men decorum and dignity, and his children and youths inno- 
cence and ingenuousness. He had the power to express with great . 
strength the atrocious passions of ruffians and demons, he having shown 
himself in such things terrible, strange, and full of wild imagery— 
indeed he might, with advantage, have sometimes left out the natural 
defects with which he gifted them. In representing naked forms he 
preferred beauty to muscular force, and in his faces and attitudes he made 
the feelings speak. In his dresses he introduced great richness, often 
showing caprice in the folds of the drapery and the ornaments. He 
laboured hard at the accessories and in many cases in his early years he 
— use of relief in his ornaments, as did also Pinturicchio and some 
others. 

In the colouring he succeeded so well that where his works are to be 
found the eye at once detects them, and rests upon them in admiration. 
As to his women and children, the above-quoted Fumagalli, an excellent 
judge, declared, and with great truth, that “Ferrari did not find his 
models in memory, or classical works, nor in ideal beauty, but that he 
found them, and selected them from nature only, ‘ You may find them,’ 
says he, ‘living and breathing amongst the population of his native 
valley—vVarallo, on a féte or market-day, offers in children especially, in 
babes and their mothers, a character of beauty which could be found 
with difficulty in the finest works of art. In the adjacent valleys, in the 
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neighbouring Forbello, you will make likenesses and it will be said 
that you have made inventions.” Perhaps from this fondness for copy- 
ing nature, we owe his constant habit of painting tresses bordering on 
red, a hue which predominates amongst the beautiful inhabitants of that 
valley to the os hour. 

In those of his pictures where landscapes form a great part he was 
ever excellent and diversiful; it is therefore most probable he made 
himself master of this part of his art by also painting from nature—the 
fantastic shapes of rocks—the rough and broken and decayed stumps of 
trees or stones, with which the country about Varallo abounds—the Val- 
sesia being highly picturesque. When, instead’ of landscape, his sub- 
ject demanded some architectural design, such are ever introduced with 
great judgment, and the perspective is admirable. Somewhat in the 
style of Bramanti, and as a lover of every branch of art, he gave several 
good examples of the grotesque. 

In every work requiring genius he always took delight. He was 
strong and grand in forming figures in plaster, at that time much in 
fashion, and his figures in the chapel at Varallo demonstrate his talents in 
this branch of the art; and history informs us that he was also a philo- 
sopher, an architect, a mathematician, an optician, and that he was 
“SC of a poet, and accompanied himself in improvising with a 
ute. 

He painted himself at about the age of twenty-nine in the dress of a 
pilgrim, amongst the group of figures in the compartment of the Cruci- 
fixion on the screen in the Franciscan church at Varallo; and again at 
the age of forty, in the same costume, on the wall of the chapel of the 
Crucifixion on the Sacro Monte; and again eight years after in the 
Magdalen at Vercelli. Lanino, his favourite scholar, painted him in the 
same manner in the old church of the Sacro Monte at Varallo, introduced 
in a picture of Pentecost; and later at the age of sixty-two in the magnifi- 
cent ware. of the “ Martyrdom of St. Catherine,” in a chapel adjoin- 
ing the basilica of St. Nazzaro in Milan; and from these portraits it 
would appear that he was of the middle height, his forehead somewhat 
bald, his hair and beard inclining to red, his eyes rather small, and his 
nose aquiline—but on the whole a fine face. In manners he was simple, 
of a graceful carriage, and very tenacious concerning the customs of his 
native country to which he was fondly attached, so much so that he ever 
preferred employing his genius rather in his own country than-elsewhere, 
as he never left Varallo, where he had taken a house, except when the 
works on the mount were suspended, and where he had expected to find 
employment for life. His wife was Maria della Foppa of Morbegno, in 
Valtellina ; which fact escaped the researches of Bordiga, who states him 
to have been unmarried. He was an excellent Christian and citizen, and 
led a life of honourable exertion, so that he obtained the epithet of eximie 
pius from the senate of Novara. Thus it was that he succeeded so well 
with divine countenances, and which cannot be attained without faith. 
Country sports and pastimes delighted him, and he could be amusing and 
gay, but never to the detriment of the good name of others—always 
generous, he cared not for money, and he was an affectionate and excellent 
master, and left many scholars eminent in his art—amongst the number 
were Bernadino Lanini, above-mentioned, of Vercelli; Fermo Stella of 
Caravaggio, who was mentioned by I] Quadrio amongst the Valtelline 
painters as having passed the greater part of his life painting in different 
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churches, particularly in those at Teglio and Mazzo; Giulio Cesare Luin 
of Varallo; Antonio Zanetti of Bugnato; Giovanni Battista della Cerva 
of Milan, who is quoted by Vasari as a good colourist, and hard-workin 
artist; and Bernardo Ferrari of Vigevano, mentioned by Lomazzo wit 
much admiration. Lomazzo, indeed, as Lanzi observed, learnt much of 
his opinions on art from Ferrari, so that the greater part of the opinions 
recorded in his work are to be attributed to Ferrari.* 

Bordija, the compatriot of Ferrari, distressed at the destruction by 
time of so many of Gaudenzio’s works, and seeing many more of them 
in a course of ruin, has undertaken to. collect and engrave them with 
the assistance of Signor Pianazzi, likewise a countryman of Ferrari’s. 
Bordija died in 1837, since which time the work has been continued by 
Pianazzi. ‘The engravings are executed with great talent, and the 
expressions of the heads have, as much as possible for the size, that of 
the glorious originals. 

From a small pamphlet published at Milan by Signor A. Perpenti, I 
have found the substance of the above sketch of the life of Gaudenzio, 
and have translated it, hoping it will enable the lovers of the arts to find 
such of that painter’s works as still exist. 








THE RIVER. 


BY MRS. PONSONBY. 


Upon thy breast, oli ! gliding river, 

The sunbeams shine, the moonbeams quiver; 
Reflected on thy face we view 

Alike morn’s rose and noontide’s blue, 

The golden tints of evening’s hour 

The storm’s wild beauty and its power. 


But thou, bright Spring! so closely seal’d, 
Whose buried waters unreveal’d, 

Save to the hand that form’d thy rest, 
Sparkle within the earth’s dark breast, 
Keeping for him whose slave thou art 

The garner’d treasures of thine heart. 


*Tis thine to image forth the mind 
With all content, to all resign’d, 
Which on its pure and steadfast throne 
Worships one ever—one alone— 

Too blest on that dear shrine to pour 
All hope, love, faith for evermore. 





* The lovers of art will do well to visit any places containing works of the 
above pupils of Gaudenzio—all of whom, but Fermo Stella in particular, were 
artists of no ordinary powers. 
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ADRIEN ROUX; 


oR, 
THE ADVENTURES OF A COURIER. 


Diversité c’est ma devise.—La FonTAIne. 


Cuap. I. 
THE ENFANS TROUVES. 


Tus is a ‘‘true history” in which I purpose to disclose such of my 
life’s adventures as may possibly instruct, and, I would fain hope, amuse 
the travelled English to whom they are dedicated. It is not conscience 
which impels me to the act, for I am not yet forty, and have still an ex- 
cellent digestion; neither is it any lack of. the esprit de corps which so 
closely binds our fraternity together; neither do I reveal my experiences 
to | ye any lurking desire for revenge—for that has been always sa- 
tisfied with promptitude enough. It is easier, perhaps, to define what 
is not rather than;what is my motive in giving these pages to the 
world—for motives are always of difficult analysis ; let it pass for “ my 
humour,” unless the intelligent reader puts a better construction upon it 
on finding himself ant soit peu wiser when he lays them down than 
when he took them up. 

In all matters of autobiography there is a certain portion which must 
necessarily be derived from the tales told by those who watched the in- 
fant in its cradle, and witnessed the first struggles that childhood makes 
to scramble along the high-road of life, the pavé of which is at all times 
somewhat of the hardest. The best memory must be at fault to describe 
any thing beyond magnified impressions of the two or three events which 
form the sum total of a child’s history while his mind is yet in the hands 
of others, and before he is capable of assigning a reason for aught that 
befals him. 

“ Quickly comes such ‘knowledge,” soon taught by buffets and priva- 
tions, but in the meantime he must take on trust what eye-witnesses 
allege, and adopt their story as his own. It is not every one, situated 
as 1 was when the infant ery is heard which compensates for all a mother’s 
pain, who could tell of his earliest days as I am able to do, for the enfant 
trouvé has parents only by chance ; but she who acted the part of a 
mother and a nurse towards me took an interest in my young existence, 
as warm and earnest as if it had drawn its source from her own bosom, 
and the minutetess with which she dwelt on facts indifferent to all but 
ourselves, has fixed them so firmly in my memory, that the actual re- 
membrance of the events could hardly make them stronger. 

There are few people then living—certainly no Frenchmen—who have 
forgotten the hard winter of 1813. It was not necessary to have gone 
to Moscow to recollect the severity of the frost which hardened the earth 
and threw an icy mask over the fast-flowing rivers of all Europe. In 
Paris it was deeply felt ; but hard as was the earth, and thick the ice that 
contracted the current of the stream, there were yet found hearts as hard, 
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and blood as cold as the elements themselves—for in the midst of that 
direful season was I born and abandoned by my parents! 

It was on the last night of December, or rather at the hour when 
night and morning are at odds, just before the new year ed its eyes 
on the cold blue mist which still hung over the streets of Paris like the 
funeral pall of the year just dead—that the watchers of the Hospice in 
the Rue d’Enfer were summoned to the éour in the wall of the gate, by 
the loud ringing of the bel] which announced that misery or sin were at 
the door, clamouring to deposit the unwelcome offspring of poverty or 


t. 

‘‘ Ca fait le dixiéme cette nuit,” muttered old Jacques the porter, as 
he briskly turned the handle of the box which admitted the new-comers 
within the precincts of the Hospice; “ ma foi, c’est mon avis que le Bon 
Dieu aurait mieux fait de ne pas laisser enfanter des p’tits étres dans un 
temps comme celui-ci; moi je suis gelé si je quitte pour un instant 
méme le coin du feu; que feront donc ces p'tits mnocents qui ne savent 
point s’echauffer du tout, du tout, pas méme fumer une pipe! On dirait 
que les femmes prennent du plaisir a faire des enfans au milieu de 
Vhiver; au lieu d’attendre jusqu’ a la belle saison. Mais—ce sont des 
femmes, v'la la cause!” 

And with this liberal apostrophe to the disposition of the sex, which 

robably had its source in some recent domestic interference with his own 
high will, the old porter ceased from his labours, for the box had turned 
and I was in it. 

He took me out with his accustomed care—for though his hands were 
horny his heart was tender; moreover, he had experience—only too much 
—and carried me into the lodge where the registry of arrivals was kept, 
in which mine was formally entered. 

It ran thus : 

“‘ Hospice des Enfans Trouves, 1, Janvier, 1814. No. X. Un en- 
fant male; apparemment nouveau-né; chétif et, fort petit; porte une 
etiquette au cou avec le nom ‘ Adrien Roux; linge fin; une tache 
noire sur l’epaule gauche; point d’autre signalement.” 

This formality gone through, I was put into a small thick flannel bag, 
from which my head only was allowed to escape, that I might breathe 
freely, and was carried across the wide court-yard to the receiving-room 
of the Hospice. 

“ Here’s a pretty New Year’s gift, Petronille,” said the porter, placing 
me in the arms of a comely young woman; “ you've had all your share 
of these jolies etrennes, I think, to-night.” 

‘‘ Yes, thank God,” replied Petronille, “ we must work for our living, 
and the Bon Dieu gives us enough. If Providence did not send these 
little creatures on earth, we might perhaps be left to starve.” 

“Hum!” returned Jacques, who was not prepared for this philosophical 


view of the question; “1 was’wondering only a few minutes since why 


they came at all—at any rate during this cold weather; mais, c’est bin 
vrai—if there were no little children there could be no nurses—no nurses 
no Hospice—no Hospice no porter—bah! things must remain as they 
are, I suppose.” 

“Le Bon Dieu,” said the kind nurse, ‘allows of no wrong without 
some good to make it even. Ah, le pauvre cheri,’”’ added she, balancing 


oe her arms, “he seems very small and weakly; he must weigh very 
ttle.” 
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To the process of weighing, the test which generally decides the in- 
fant’s chance of life, I was immediately submitted. A six-pound weight 
carried the day against me, and Petronille looked wistfully in my face, 
while she scanned the probability of my surviving. To supply the place 
of nature, she gave me her tenderest care; I was ateeed in a little 
checked night-gown, swathed with linen bands, and then laid out beside 
my nine predecessors (all heavier and more vigorous than I), our ten 
heads looking like so many small Swedish turnips, on a broad mattrass, 
spread on a frame which sloped gently upwards from before a very large 
fire, under whose influence we all, no doubt, became tolerably com- 
fortable. 

When the famous son of Jeanne de Navarre was born, his grandfather, 
old Henri d’Albret, in the certain expectation that he would turn out a hero, 
put a clove of garlic in his mouth, and moistened his lips with good old 
wine of Jurangon, from that pleasant céteau which spreads its golden 
treasures in front of the old towers of Pau. How it throve with him all 
the world knows! Now, whether it arises from indifference on the part 
of the directors of the Hospice des Enfans Trouvés as to the develop- 
ment of -heroic qualities in the children whom they succour, or whether 
the modern Frenchman be a tenderer plant than the young Bearnaise, 
I cannot pretend to decide. Certain it is that-neither wine nor garlic, 
nor even the symbolical “ tyrelarigot” swallowed by the great Gargantua 
just after his birth, were the aliments on which my first step towards 
gathering strength'depended ; but, in lieu of these, frequent small doses of 
eau sucrée, the elixir vite of France, were carefully administered by the 
attentive Petronille. 

In the course of my career I have familiarised myself with the habits 
of most nations. Ihave drunk port with the Englishman, Schiedam 
with the Hollander, beer with the German, pure agua fresca with the 
Spaniard, and all with a good grace; the vintages of France prevent me 
— if | had the will—from saying any thing heretical of the beverages of 
my own country, but the amor patrie itself has not been able to re- 
concile me to the taste of eau sucrée. In my hopeless state as I lay on 
the mattrass, too weak to scream, and too tightly bandaged to kick—an 
Egyptian mummy might as well have attempted either feat—I swal- 
lowed so much of this fluid from the long spout of the china vessel held 
over me, that unconsciously I may, perhaps, Sal imbibed my aversion to 
it from that moment. However, not to be ungrateful, the innocent mix- 
ture was of service in its small way, and sent me to sleep; when I awoke 
other food awaited me, and thus between eating and sleeping, and 
some compunction on the part of nature, shamed out of her supine con- 
sent to my being prematurely cut off, I made good my claim to become 
a tenant of the dwelling my soul had crept into for the long lease of 
‘three score years and ten.” 

This improvement continued after my removal from the Créche—as 
the general reception-room is called—and in a short time, except, per- 
haps, to the eye I was more delicate than those around me, I gave as fair 
a promise of being able to cling to life as the most robust of my com- 
panions. But, without disparagement to the care of the attendants in 
the Hospice, there still remained the possibility that some incautious 
nurse, in the absence of my especial guardian, Petronille, might have 
given me an over-dose of syrup of poppies, as it befel in one day to 
no less than six of my nine companions. I was, however, saved from 
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this fate, and such other accidents as infant helplessness is heir to in a 
crowded establishment, where the safety in multitude does not apply to 
the patients, by being formally made over to the good woman in whose 
hands I had been first placed, and who, like many others, had come from 
a‘short distance in the country to seek for a nursling. This custom, 
though it generally entails a life of hardship on the child, and sometimes 
turns out worse than the first abandonment, makes for it a home of its 
own. No woman ever nurses a child without feeling affection for it— 
often a very strong one; insensibly it takes its place in the ménage as 
if born to fill it, and when the time comes forthe administration of the 
Hospice to reclaim the infant for the orphan department, to part with it 
is as great a source of grief as the loss of a legitimate offspring. 

Petronille, who loved me with a mother’s affection, was not exposed to 
this severe test. At the expiration of the customary two years, m 
slight frame and a recent malady, afforded a saint ee my being sti 
confided tv her care, and I eventually fell into the category of those 
children with whom a certain sum is given by the Hospice to bring them 
up as farm-labourers, in which condition it is that the risk is run of all 
the previous care being more than neutralised by neglect or brutality— 
the farmer to whom the boy is apprenticed being no longer kept in check 
by the surveillance of the Paris establishment. 

It is time I should say something of the family with which I was domi- 
ciliated, and under whose roof I passed the first ten years of my life. 

The husband of Petronille was not a regular farmer, though he periodi- 
cally tilled himself the three or four acres of land which stretched in a long 
strip behind the house in which he dwelt; neither was he a regular mar- 
chand de beeufs, though he bought and sold beasts as occasion served at 
the market of Poissy ; neither was he a professed horse-dealer, though it 
rarely happened that the stalls in his éewrte were without at least two or 


_three occupants; he might better be described as one who combined the 


three occupations in a desultory way, according as the times were propi- 


‘tious or inclination led him. And to these he superadded the casual occu- 


pations to which a man naturally betakes himself when he has no pursuit 
that altogether engrosses his attention; thus it caused him no remorse of 
conscience to poach a little when the markets were slack, or to supply the 
Parisians with articles of consumption which were not destined to pay the 
Octroi duty; nor did he hesitate to undertake the cure of sick animals, to | 
“nourish” them, according to the established phrase, as effectually, per- 
haps, though it may be not quite so tenderly, as the little enfant trouvé 
was nourished by his wife Petronille. Michel Bruneau, such was his 
name, was not a bad fellow after all, albeit some of his propensities led 
him now and then en dehors de la loi; but then he used to say, “ C’est 
pas moi qui avons fait Jes loix, dans ce cas 1a j’les aurions observe trés 
r’ligieusement,” and the emphasis which he laid on this last word afforded 
ample proof of the sincerity of his intentions. Take him on the whole, 
therefore, allowing for the temptations which beset the path of one who 
dabbles in horseflesh, deals now and then in dogs, frequents the haunts of 
cattle merchants, and who cannot be induced to believe that the cheap 
approvisionnement of his customers (in the shape of a little smuggling 
and poaching) is other than a virtue, and you have as fair a specimen of 
his 5 pean in the person of Michel Bruneau, as you might have found in 
the arrondissement. He was a tolerably good-looking, large boned, strong 
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limbed man, somewhat coarse in his manners, and rough, but not violent, 
in his mood; if he gave a heavy blow occasionally to some unlucky urchin, 
or garcon d écurie, the atonement was as prompt as the act which called 
for it, and, to do him justice, he was more liberal of gifts than cuffs, and 
when in a, good humour scattered the gros sous about with an open 
hand. 


His wife, Petronille, was one ofa very different order. Endowed with 
the most perfect self-denial, and the most patient, enduring courage, the 
vicissitudes of fortune consequent upon Michel's uncertain calling, never 
affected her conduct. Prudent when the sun shone upon them, she had 
no need to be penurious when the sky was overcast, for she always con- 
trived to have enough in store to meet any temporary difficulty. She met 
adversity more than half-way, not by prognosticating its arrival, but by 
silently and unobservedly preparing for its reception ‘de maniére que,” 
as Michel often said, “ c’est pas possible de surprendre not’ femme.” Her 
disposition was most gentle, her heart full of affectionate warmth, and 
her habits lively and cheerful. She was by no means illiterate (the same 
could not be said of her husband); on the contrary, her education had been 
cared for in her youth, for her father, an épicier once in a tolerable way 
of business in the faubourg St. Denis at. Paris before he unfortunately 
failed, had been able to atiord her the means, and by the time she was 
eighteen, and m8 her father’s books, and superintended his household 
affairs, she was looked upon as clever a girl as any in the faubourg, 
and prettier certainly than nine-tenths of them, facts whic): few disputed, 
except the modistes, the demoiselles Marie and Clotilde LBlondeau, who 
lived opposite, and who, on the strength of their calling, and endowed by 
nature with very black eyes, very high colours, and a large stock of assur- 
ance, arrogated to themselves not only all the beauty but all the intellect 
of the quartier. The critical said—for even cynics are cynicised sous 
cape—that if Mademoiselle Marie had not been quite so tall and stout, 
and if her upper lip had been a little less shaded with the hue of the 
raven’s wing, _* might have possessed strong claims to universal admira- 
tion; and of Mademoiselle Clotilde they were known to observe, that 
although long limbs, large hands, and the gauntness of figure which indi- 
cates strength, are doubtless very useful attributes in a hard-working 
ménage, they are not altogether the qualities essential to a fashionable 
modiste. The male sex seemed mostly to be of this opinion, as far, at least 
as any serious demonstration went, for the demoiselles Blondeau, flirts 
& Poutrance, though surrounded by danglers, had never received an offer 
when Petronille Martel was married to Michel Bruneau. They first met 
at the féte in the park of St. Cloud, where they danced together, and 
straightway fell in love. He was handsome, and at that time well to do, 
having some little patrimony besides a pied a terre at St. Germain-en- 
Laye, where he resided, at no great distance from the forest ; and the 
Sieur Martel made no objection to his daughter’s choice. 1t need scarcely 
be said, that the event excited the envy of the demoiselles Blondeau, 
though they affected to treat the match with contempt, the bridegroom, in 
their opinion, being nothing better than a “rustre” and a “‘ manant;” and 
as for the bride, what she was had long been settled. It unfortunately 
happened, that the predictions, not to say the wishes of the envious, came to 
pass, and in the course of three short years the demoiselles Blondeau, had 
the satisfaction of seeing that their prophetic announcement of evil days 
in store for the young married couple were in a fair way of being fulfilled. 
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The Sieur Martel whode savings and profits had been, as he was led to 
suppose, accumulating in the hands of an agent, suddenly discovered the 
roguery of the man whom he had trusted, and died a bankrupt. Michel 
Bruneau had lived freely, and speculated unwisely in each of his triune 
occupations, and his heaviest losses fell upon him at the very time of his 
father-in-law’s death, so that from comparative affluence, he found himself 
reduced to the verge of absolute poverty, with an increasing family, 
and all the concomitants which vex the dwellings of the poor. ‘Till that 
period, Petronille had only shown the gentleness of her nature ; she now 
displayed its courage and firmness, and by her care, things were kept to- 
gether, and the family was enabled to struggle on without assistance. 
Their. condition was known and variously commented on in the faubou 
St. Denis, but without being indifferent to the good wishes of her friends, 
or the sneers of those who thought less kindly of her, she had too much 
justifiable pride, and her self-reliance was too strong to suffer her to be- 
come a claimant on the bounty of others. She worked hard,'therefore, and 
by degrees, in some respects, retrieved her husband’s position ; her own 
prudence, could not, however, suffice for his want of it, and shortly before 
the time I came into the world—or rather into the Hospice, for that was 
the only world that acknowledged me—matters had again gone so badly 
with him, that they were reduced to every shift to keep the wolf from 
the door. Michel, unknown to his wife, acquired a very decided pen- 
chant for the pursuits of a braconnier, and, as he lived near the forest pre- 
serves, and luck favoured him, he turned his love of field-sports to tolerable 
account. Petronille, who had just lost an infant at rw sree (the fifth 
child of an union of which four survived), resolved a l’insgu de son mari, 
to replace the child, and make a little profit by the act to the advanta 
of her family; so feigning a visit of a few days to a friend in Paris, she 
presented herself at the Hospice des Enfans Trouwvés, as a nurse in want 
of a nourisson, was accepted, and in a few days returned to St. Germain-en- 
Laye with her charge. Michel was at first somewhat astounded at this 
unexpected increase to his family, but apart from my advent being a real 
benefit to the ménage, for the payment is sufficiently liberal, he was too 
good-natured to thwart his wife's inclinations. 

“ Voyez vous,’’ he observed to a neighbour, “ not’ femme a perdu son 
p tit, faut bien trouvér un r’mplagant, ¢a n’aime pas d’etr’ privé de la 
sorte.’ 

It was under these auspices that I became one of the family of Michel 
Bruneau. : 


Cuap. II. 
THE MAT DE COCAGNE. 


I HAVE said that four arrows were yet left in the quiver, the possessor 
of which, if it be full, is said to be blessed. ‘This is an Oriental simile 
rarely estimated at its full value in the West, and very little appreciated 
in France, where the great art of domestic economy lies in the endeavours 
to keep down the number of children, partly with an eye to the present, 
and partly with reference to the future, the succession being equally divided 
amongst the survivors. The family of Michel Bruneau consisted of two 
boys and two girls: Philippe, the eldest, was at the time of my joining 
them, about ten years of age ; Josephine came next, a year and a half 
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ounger than her ; Jeanneton followed at an interval of two years ; and 

rangois, a year older than myself, was begining to crawl about on his 
Own account. I was therefore very naturally looked upon as “ the baby,” 
a title which ensures all sorts of little attentions to him who enjoys it, 
especially from the females of the community who are never too young to 
assume the various duties of a mother, and who, though they love a doll 
to distraction, infinitely beyond distraction adore a live infant. Thus, 
owing to the numberless petits soins of which I was the object, and the 
careful tending of Petronille, by the time I was three years old I had 

uite outgrown all fear of being classed amongst the ricketty and 
y are and every year brought with it improved health and greater 
strength, so that when I was nine years of age J] was considered as 
robust, though not quite so largely made, as either Philippe or Francois 
had been at the same period. 

The former was now a young man, and his father’s pursuits being un- 
congenial, except such of them as related to the royal preserves and 
the Bureau de |’Octroi, had willingly submitted to the tirage, become a 
soldier, and departed on his first campaign with the Spanish expedition 
under the Due d’Angouléme. I-am not sure whether he reaped any share 
of the fame which accrued to the immortal hero of the Trocadero, but 
from the accounts which reached us we had no reason to doubt that in 
whatever hard work it was the lot of the army to encounter, the young 
grenadier largely participated. 

As all my countrymen are, as a matter of course, politicians, Michel 
Bruneau had his opinions, and they certainly were not favourable to the 
restored dynasty. Not being of a belligerent turn of mind, he had avoided 
the conscription under the empire by the payment of a round sum to a 
willing substitute ; but, at a distance, he was as fond of glory as if he was 
in the constant habit of “covering himself with it” (as our continental 
phrase runs) in the field of battle. He consequently idolised the emperor, 
and he did so the more after his final abdication, on the simple principle 
which induces man always to yearn after the unattainable. An invasion 
under the guidance of a Bourbon was not particularly to his taste, but it 
had the merit of being an invasion and a Spanish one, and therefore, like 
a true Frenchman, he was more easily reconciled to the destiny of his 
eldest-born. 

At our age, neither Francois nor I cared a straw about politics, for it 
had not yet become the fashion to dress up children in the uniform of 
the national guard, but we heard enough about Napoleon, and were our- 
selves sufficiently adventurous to get up a kind of miniature partisan war 
amongst the boys of our own age in the town, in which we invariably 
figured as victorious marshals of France, and our enemies as defeated arch- 
dukes and discomfited Lord Vellintons. This aggressive spirit was not a 
little encouraged by a retired grenadier of the empire, Pére Grénier, as he 
was familiarly called, who in his quality of guardian of the parterre in the 
great place near the military prison of St. Germain was looked upon by all 
of us with the most intense awe and admiration. On the occasions when he 
unbent from the severe dignity of his office, and for a brief interval discon- 
tinued the objectionable uses of the sharp-pointed cane with which he was 
wont to correct the refractory gamins the climbed the trees and otherwise 
“degraded” the parterre, the viewx moustache would condescendingly 
arrange our order of battle, the field on which it was generally fought 
being the open space between the parterre and the prison, with occasional 
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headlong charges down the broad terrace walk which overlooks the 
Seine and commands so fine a view of distant Paris. 

But our warlike demonstrations were not always sham fights ; a little 
reality came now and then to add piquancy to that strife which is a boy's 
Elysium. At an early period after the restoration, a great many English 
families had established themselves at St. Germain-en-Laye and chiefly such 
as had large families. In this pepiniére therefore, we found a constant 
supply of our natural enemies, the “ god-dem Angleesh” as we generally 
called them, though we not unfrequently applied to them the term of 
contempt, “ les voioux,”” which passes current as an insult in their occa- 
sional frays between the grown-up canaille of St. Germain and their 
adversaries. 

Distinction of birth or difference of situation matter little where boys 
are in the habit of meeting indiscriminately. If it does not lead to frater- 
nisation it answers another purpose equally well, that of establishing a 
strong line of demarcation. It was traced broadly enough between the 
“ Angleesh” and ourselves. We hated them because they belonged to 
the race, who somehow or other, in spite of their being so often beaten 
by our armies had found their way as victors to Paris ; we disliked the 
airs of superiority which they gave themselves partly on the strength of 
their social position, and partly because, as they were in the habit of 
boasting, “they knew how to make use of their fists,” an accomplish- 
ment which, it must be owned, we do not always turn to the best 
account in France, though the savate is by no means without its merits, 
as all who have experienced its effects will at once allow. Add to these 
causes the instinctive desire to create an enemy, and our pugnacious 
tendencies will at once be accounted for. Our foes had motives of their 
own perhaps not very dissimilar to those which impelled us, and their 
haughty bearing and the perpetual use of the word “ polisson,” as applied 
to the whole juvenile community of St. Germain, were not used as cloaks 
to conceal them. The rizes which diversified our daily recreations were con- 
sequently not of very rare occurrence; the fortune of war was various ; We 
were more numerous than our opponents, and were not in the habit of 
neglecting the Napoleonic maxim, instilled into us by Pére Grénier, of 
acting in masses, six to one being the shape in which we often adminis- 
tered castigation to solitary antagonists whom we sometimes caught 
wandering in the forest or fishing by the river’s brink. On the other hand 
when the ‘‘ Angleesh” mustered in any tolerable force, they imprudently 
began the assault, and on these occasions it happened that they remained 
' masters of the éerrain, a result which arose simply from their knowledge 
of the “art de boxer.” By dint of frequent encounters I at length learnt 
something of the science myself, but from constant collision out of doors 
and other kinds of intercourse in moments of truce, I acquired what has 
since proved almost as serviceable to me,—a partial acquaintance with that 
singular jargon called the English language. My foster-mother Petro- 
nille who discountenanced our quarrels as much as she possibly could, did 
all in her power to induce me to learn to read, and during the long 
winter’s evenings which afforded me leisure, she actually taught herself 
English from a school-book that had been given to me in order that I 
might have a companion in my studies, for Frangois inherited the national 
inability to conquer the tongue of the barbarous Britons. 

But I had other pursuits in which he also shared. They originated in 
the occupations of his father, but what with Michel Bruneau was desul- 
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tory, became in us a passion. Living as we did, on the borders of the 


forest, inclination no than example led us to exercise our ingenuity 
in snaring the a hares and pheasants in the first instance, and in 
evading the gardes champttres after we had secured our prey. That 
there is an extraordinary pleasure in what the English call “ sport,” 
none can deny who have ever fully entered into it; but that pleasure is 
immeasurably enhanced when it is enjoyed through the medium of poach- 
ing. The msk run reduces the inequality between the sportsman and 
his game, and whatever gives rise to a contest for its possession will in- 
variably cause the greatest charm. But even the love of poaching was 
subordinate to the delight which I felt in being brought into contact with 
horses. Whenever I was sought for at home, I was sure to be found in 
the stable, and my predilection was so marked, that even when a child 
of four or five years of age, Michel Bruneau had no hesitation in setting 
me astride of the tallest horse in his lot. Sorry hacks, no doubt, the 
greater part of them were,—for he was a dealer,—but I have since rid- 
den many a cheval de race with much less pleasure than the raw-boned 
me i: jades which I used to take to water, before I was intrusted with 
the more arduous mission of carrying messages on horseback, of accom- 
panying Michel to the fair of Poissy, or of conveying a led horse almost 
to the gates of Paris to facilitate his quick return when engaged in some 
transaction that made an alibi rather desirable. I had more aptitude 
for these services than Francois, who though a daring, fearless fellow in 
every thing else, never manifested any evident desire to break his neck 
from a horse's back ; the fact was, nature in the disposal of her gifts 
had not endowed him with a good seat; he could chmb.-a tree like a 
squirrel, and swing himself from a branch at a height that would astonish 
a mason, but deprive him of his hands, and all idea of the secret of the 
balance vanished at once. He made two or three ineffectual attempts to 
conquer the difficulty, but at length gave it up in despair, and I became 
the recognised master-of-the-horse in the stable of Michel Bruneau. 

Before I describe the habits of life which led me nearer and nearer to 
the profession I have since adopted, | must speak of an occurrence which 
caused me the first real grief I have experienced. 

Amongst the amusements which the people enjoy the most in Paris 
and its environs, are those which take place on the different féte-days, 
and at the various fairs. The fétes of St. Germain were, in our estima- 
tion, at least, no way inferior to those which took place in the Champs 
Elysees, or at the Barritre du Tréne, and they certainly had the advan- 
tage of a wider space and more picturesque scenery, as they are held in 
the forest. The most attractive amusements for the young who are actors 
in them, and, indeed, for their elders, who are only lookers on, consist in the 
various tours daddresse which the competition for the prizes at the 
tourniquet and the mat de cocagne call forth. The first 1s an exceed- 
ingly difficult essay in equilibrium, the adventurer having to travel along 
a very slender string, well oiled, and just strong enough to bear his weight, 
on which he seats himself en califourchon, and for his support, rests his 
feet, by way of stirrups, on two other oiled strings stretched in a parallel line 
beneath. These strings connect two posts together, and he who can traverse 
safely from one end to the other without a culbute gains the prize, gene- 
rally a goose, a pair of ducks, or poultry of some kind. If the strings 
were steady, the task would not be a very serious one, but they all de- 

pend on a pivot, and if the equilibrium be in the slightest degree dis- 
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the unlucky wight who is crawling painfully towards the goal, is 
violently hurled from his seat, and reaches the ground amidst the shouts 
and laughter of the spectators. Some of the gamins contrive furtively 
to pepper the strings to render them less slippery, but even then it re- 
quires the greatest nicety to accomplish the trajet ee Frangois 
was no adept at this sport from his insufficient knowledge of the balance, 
but I, to whom it was intuitive, was in the habit of carrying off more 
ducks and geese than any other boy in St.Germain. My foster brother, 
however, had his hour of triumph when the mat de cocagne was set up. 
The ceremony which accompanied this event was in our eyes a most 
imposing one. The night before its erection the commissaire du roi, re- 
resented by Pere Grenier, made his appearance on. the ground where 
the féte was to be held, and selecting a favourable spot, like a navigator 
taking possession of an unknown shore, planted a stout staff from which * 
floated the drapeau blane, on which occasion, if on no other, the emblem 
of the Bourbons was always hailed with loud cries of “ Vive le roi,” by 
the eager crowd of assembled gamins. In the course of the night 
a deep hole was dug where the flag had been planted, and by daybreak 
the mdtde cocagne made its appearance, drawn on a long truck in great 
state, by several horses. It is generally sixty feet high, and is made of 
a barked pine, smooth enough by nature, but rendered a hundredfold 
more slippery by the savon vert, or soft soap, with which it is smeared 
from one extremity to the other. At the summit a hoop is fastened, 
round which are hung the different prizes which are to reward the agility 
of the climbers ; they consist of a timballe d’argent, of the value of twenty- 
five frances ; a silver watch, worth about fifteen francs; and a variety of 
articles of clothing. The national flag surmounts the whole in a socket 
at the top of the mast, and he who succeeds in detaching it from its place 
and bringing it down with him to the ground, receives a reward of fifty 
franes; this, therefore, was always the great object of our ambition, not 
a? as the more costly, but the more dangerous prize. When the mast 
is firmly planted, the preparations for the lutte begin. A crowd of ga- 
mins anxiously present themselves, whose names are written down in the 
order in which they come ; they then strip off all their clothing with the 
exception of a flannel jacket and calecon, and with bare legs and arms 
prepare for the ascent. Some who distrust their powers of tenacity, or 
are more wary than the rest, sling over each shoulder a sack filled with 
wood-ashes, into which they, every now and then, dip one hand as they 
climb, to damp the grease and enable them to cling with a firmer grasp 
to the pole. Neither Francois: nor I ever adopted this precaution, but 
we availed ourselves of the privilege which is permitted to help each other 
in ascending the mast together. 

The Féte des Loges, which took place at the close of August in 1824, and 
which is always held around an enormous antique oak in the centre of the 
noble forest, was, to our thinking, the most brilliant one we had wit- 
nessed. There were shows of every description, conjurers of every de- 
gree of mystical delusion, from the loquacious charlatan to the sublime 
magician; and games of every possible variety. La Quintaine, tilting at 
the ring, and equestrian exercises on wooden steeds abounded. In every 
quarter loud voices proclaimed the excellence of smoking sausages and 
patés of indescribable composition,—shrill cries proclaiming the virtues 
of lemonade, rent the air from the ambulating vendors who carried their 
supply in gaily-decorated vessels strapped to their backs; and more 
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noisily than either was heard the din of the nine-pin lotterymen with 
their never-ceasing invitation to the juvenile world to try their luck. 
‘€ Qui abat, qui abat la quille 4 Mayeux, messieurs? Chaque quille ab- 
battue, chaque demi-douzaine (of macaroons) ; un sou le coup! Qui 
abat, qui abat, messieurs ?” 

I need not say that we entered eagerly into all these amusements, ex- 
pending freely the handful of sous which Petronille had carefully hoarded 
for Francois and myself. Josephine and Jeannette, both very pretty 
girls, and the first almost a woman, occupied themselves with the more 
important consideration of arranging who should be their partners in the 
coming dances, recognising their acquaintances, and occasionally with a 
knot of girls of their own age with desperate hardihood entering the wild 
beast show and gazing at the real animals whose portraiture was so skilfully 
rendered outside the booth, and whose ferocity was so energetically de- 
scribed by the indomitable showman. 

But when the moment arrived for the trials at the mat de cocagne 
every thing else was set aside; the multitude flocked to the spot and 
formed a dense circle round it, and the noisy showmen themselves drew 
near to witness the operations. 

Michel and Petronille knowing that Frangois and I meant to try our 
luck, had stationed themselves with their daughters and the swains who 
waited on them, in the foremost rank, and gave us many words of encou- 
ragement. 

A great many climbers preceded us, the majority of whom failed, 
however, to get higher than the middle of the mast, when, their strength 
being exhausted, they usually slid to the bottom with the velocity of an 
avalanche. One or two, more hardy than the rest, succeeded at length in 
getting down a coat or a waistcoat by a desperate strike out at the float- 
ing garment, but the chief prizes remained untouched. Francois now 
said that he would make the trial in company with me. As I was the 
smaller and lighter of the two I ventured first, and began to swarm up 
the mast; Francois followed, and kept a short distance below me, some- 
times supporting my foot with his hand, and thus affording me a slight 
rest. I toiled on with infinite difficulty till I had ascended within about 
ten feet of the top, and already the timballe and the watch glittered before 
my eyes, when | felt my strength beginning to fail. It was now that the 
principle of our partnership was brought more actively into play. 

* Je n’en peux plus,” said I, looking down. 

“ Tiens,” replied Frangois, ‘“ accroches-toi au mit; je passerai par 
dessus tes epaules !” 

I did as he bade me, and held on as if I would have strangled the mast 
in my embrace, while, like the hero whose adventure is so well told b 
Sully, Frangois proceeded cautiously to climb over me, in order to whe | 
the top of the pole. It was a perilous and a painful task, but he accom- 
plished it, and the shouts of the spectators declared their approbation of 
the feat, but the weight of his body as it pressed upon my shoulders added 
to the original difficulty of retaining my grasp, loosened my hold, and 
after one or two ineffectual attempts to get a little higher, I felt the mast 
gradually sliding from me, and presently I shot rapidly to the ground. 
I had done well, however, and the cause of my failure was too manifest to 
provoke other than a few compassionate expressions, such as, “ Trés bien, 
p'tit,—t’as trés bien fait, ton camarade I'attrapera!"’ Besides, every one’s 
attention was now fixed on Frangois'; with unabated energy he continued 
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his progress, sometimes slipping a few inches—then pausing, and then 
gaining ground, till at length the prizes were within his reach. But it 
was not his intention to content himself with the commoner ones, he 
made no effort to remove either watch or timballe, and many below spe- 
culated on the probability of his strength being exhausted, as he seemed 
to be quite motionless. He soon put their doubts at an end by renewing 
his ascent, and passing clean through the hoop we saw his head reappear 
above it at the very top of the mast. He then put out his arm, and the 
next moment we saw the flag waving in his hand, and by a violent effort 
he threw his body across the truck of the mast, and in that position, with 
his face towards the ground, spun round on his stomach three several 
times. It was a terrific feat for a professed saltimbanque, still more so 
for a boy of little more than ten years’ old, and dread was mingled 
with admiration at seeing him perform it. But that dread was increased 
when we saw him preparing to descend the mast head-foremost—an 
example set him the previous year, and which he had vowed he 
would imitate. His mother, Petronille, shrieked out to him to desist, but 
the clamour of voices was probably too high to allow him to hear her 
warning, for, with the flag between his teeth, he lowered himself with his 
head towards us. A firm grasp, and the danger was more apparent than 
real, but just at the instant he was about to slide down, a gust of wind 
rattled the silver prizes in the hoop, he turned his head at the sound, for- 
got his grasp, and the next moment he was flying through the air with the 
rapidity of lightning. One universal shout arose, and every one rushed to 
the foot of the mast—Petronille was the foremost—but he had reached 
the ground, and her extended arms were spread over him in vain; she 
fell on her knees before his body ; the blood gushed from his mouth and 
nostrils—his head fell heavily back as ‘they raised him up—he opened his 
eyes once, then closed them for ever in death. 


Cuap. III. 


SANS-POUCES AND HIS BRETHREN, 


THE gloom which this sad event threw over the family may well be 
imagined. Petronille was at first inconsolable, and for a long time the 
horror of the scene was constantly before her eyes. I, too, deeply la- 
mented the loss of my companion, but though I always retained a vivid 
recollection of the accident, the natural buoyancy of youth soon raised my 
spirits again. Another circumstance contributed also to give them a 
different turn. 

Michel Bruneau had a brother named Pierre, who kept the post-house 
in the long, straggling village of Bourg la Reine, the last stage on the 
high-road from Orleans to Paris. Shortly after the death of poor Fran- 
gois, he had come over to pay a visit for a few days to his brother, and 
during his stay was so much struck with my fondness for horses, and the 
skill with which I rode them, that he expressed a strong desire for me to 
go back with him and learn something more of a métier, for which I 
seemed intended by nature. Petronille was very unwilling to agree, for, 
besides her strong affection for me, she associated me with every act of 
her lost child, and remembered that the fatal accident by which he lost 
his life had been, to a certain extent, risked also by myself. It was I 
who had last been touched by him while alive, and the last thing done 
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the object whom we deplore clings closest to the —— That 

hich canal universal tenderness int the mother seemed to have pro- 

duced an ite effect in the father. He evidently looked upon me as 

the cause of his son’s death; indeed, on one occasion, he said as he 
me violently out of his way in the stables. 

“Sans toi, p’tit gredin, j’ n’ aurions pas perdu mon fils !” 

These words sunk deeply into my mind as | crept into the hay-loft, 
where, an hour afterwards, I was discovered by Pierre Bruneau crying 
bitterly. With a rough sort. of kindness he pulled me out of my lair, 
and was not long in learning the cause of my sorrow. It suited his pur- 

to encourage the mood | was in, but imstead of aggravating m 
ition by dwelling on his brother’s harshness, he gave the affair a dif- 
Danes aspect by the great stress he laid on the superiority of his own 
stable at Bourg la Reine. 

‘“V’la une écurie a voir,” exclaimed he, “trente chevaux a panser 
chaque jour, et de superbes! Fichtre ! nous faisons de grandes affaires, 
nous autres! C'est la qu’on apprend a monter a cheval!” 

He added much more of the same kind in glorification of his stables, 
and succeeded completely not only in rousing my curiosity to behold 
them, but in firing my ambition to control so vast an establishment. 
Michel, when I saw him again, appeared sorry for what he had said, and 
thrust a handful of sous into my pocket, but when Pierre broached the 
subject of my being taken back to Bourg la Reine with him he made no 
kind of objection. On the contrary he plainly said he thought it a good 
opening for me to get on in the world, and his brother renewing his in- 
stances and talking in a large, though somewhat vague manner of the 
advantages which were likely to accrue to me in consequence, Petronille 
at length gave way, and it was settled that | should accept the offer of 
Pierre Bruneau. 

On a fine morning, therefore, at the end of September, in the year 
1824, after taking an affectionate farewell of Petronille and her daugh- 
ters, who all promised to come and see me very soon, and stuffed my 
bundle with eatables of various kinds, I left St. Germain-en-Laye to 
enter upon the new career which awaited me on the other side of Paris. 
We travelled in a patache belonging to Pierre Bruneau, and’ Michel ac- 
companied us as faras Paris. The road was too familiar to me, and the 
regret at separating from Petronille too recent to rouse me into obser- 
vation for some time, and for the first hour I buried myself im a corner 
of the carriage communing with my own thoughts ; but in proportion as 
we approached the capital and their current was disturbed by the remarks 
addressed to me from time to time by Pierre, who never failed to criticise 
the horses in the different equipages that passed us (a criticism which 
always ended in a favourable allusion to his own unequalled stud), I began 
to take a livelier interest in the objects around me, and when we were 
fairly within the walls of Paris I had quite recovered my natural gaiety. 
We drove to a well-known cabaret in the Rue St. Jacques, where shone in 
full splendour the ensign of the “ Cheval Rouge,” a sign which attracted 
a large proportion of the couriers and postilions who came from the 
south, and which was the habitual rendezvous of the postmaster of Bourg 
la Reine. The hostess, a “‘ Gas-se-con,” as she herself pronounced the 

vincial distinction of which they are all so proud, was a merry, stout, 
‘bustling, black-browed woman, who, with her own hands, prepared the 
very excellent fricot to which our early drive enabled us to do full justice. 
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Neither did the brothers fail to pledge each other in rather better wine 
than the customers of the Cheval Rouge were in the habit of drinking, a 
= will a be questioned when I add that the worthy host, a 
eman in a hairy cap and a short jacket, and with a t nsi 
Ee dieoinn his Siete in the sale of his trousers, rh ree sured mcd 
party. ‘The conversation which took place at this repast was not alto- 
gether intelligible to me, for a great many words were mixed up with it 
which I had never heard before ; it was, moreover, plentifully seasoned 
with oaths of an equine nature, but the bursts of laughter which every 
now and then shook the whole party showed that the subject that enter- 
tained them was greatly relished. F requent allusion was made to some- 
body under the name of “ Sans-Pouces,” but who this thumbless charac- 
= was I had not the slightest idea, though he was evidently the hero of 
eir story. 

At inde, being thoroughly rassasié, and more than one petit verre 
having been swallowed to qualify the Bordeaux, Michel Bruneau rose to 
depart. Hegave me a thirty sous piece and a hearty thump on the 
back, and with an incoherent expression which was, perhaps, intended for 
a benediction, embraced his brother and the host of the Cheval Rouge, 
and left me with my new protector. We were not long in following his 
example, and the patache being brought to the door, after a world of 
admiring comments on that vehicle and the horse which drew it, pro- 
nounced by the host in the hairy cap, we found ourselves in motion to- 
wards Bourg la Reine. As we turned the corner of the Rue Cassini, on 
our way to the Barriére d’Enfer, Pierre checked his horse, and pointing 
to the door of a porte cochére on the right-hand side, abruptly said, 

“* Est-ce-que tu connais ca ?” 

‘¢ Mais, non pas,” I replied, “je n’y ai jamais été!” 

“‘ Vrai!” returned Pierre, “eh bin, je te dis que sans ca tu ne serais 
pa zici, c’etait 1a ton berceau.” 

“Comment !” I exclaimed with surprise, for at that time I had never 
heard the full particulars respecting my birth ; “qui est ce qui demeure 
dans cette maison ?” } 

“ Je n’en savons rien,” was Pierre’s answer, “vii que les locataires 
changent tous les jours, mais toutefois tu y as eu ta part ; c’est l’Hospice 
des Enfans Trouvés.” 5 

I comprehended something of the meaning of the term, and something 
also of Pierre’s purpose in making this explanation. He wished to begin 
betimes to show me that it was to his compassion I was to look for the 
daily bread which was to be my portion. I felt enough of this to cause 
mea sharp pang, but I saw that Pierre’s eye was on me, and I restrained 
the tears which the sense of my dependant situation might otherwise 
have wrung from me. Pierre said no more, but with a loud adjuration 
to his horse, aceompanied by several cuts with his whip, laid on with a 
strong hand, in which, perhaps, ‘a certain moral was intended to be con- 
veyed, drove briskly through the Barriére, and in another hour we drew 
up without further adventure at the door of the post-house of Bourg la 


There was a striking contrast between the picturesque place I had 
quitted, and the dull, unmeaning village where I was now to reside. It 
consisted of one long, monotonous street, without the slightest pretension 
to architectural beauty, but as the same aT 4 ‘be said of the greater part 
of the villages in France, whether long or short, Bourg la Reine has not 
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even the privilege of special ugliness to boast of. Moreover, it had its 
advantages, for, at the time of which I am speaking, its stony street was 
seldom quiet for half an hour together, owing to its being constantly 
trav by travellers and special couriers proceeding to and from Paris. 
This whirl of carriages and scurrying of post horses would 
alone have kept me on the gui vive, if there had not been added the 
cares of Pierre Bruneau’s stables. It was quite clear that he never in- 
tended I should enjoy a sinecure, and it required all my love of horses to 
reconcile me to the hard work which he exacted from me. His disposition 
was not so kind as that of his brother ; he was quite as grossier but had 
none of the good-natured bonhommie of Michel. Whenever he gave 
a blow he always meant that the receiver should remember it, and it was 
not his fashion to attempt to cure the pain by gentle words. He was un- 
married, and his rude ménage was conducted by a tall, raw-boned, hard-. 
working Auvergnaise, who could saddle a horse or harness a team with 
the same readiness with which she made our daily pot-au-feu, or chopped 
up the firewood for winter. Though ignorant as the oxen from her native 
(sins of La Limagne, she had some of the better properties which we 
ascribe to those animals, being patient, laborious, docile, and good-tem- 
ed. It was, perhaps, lucky that she from the first took rather a fancy 
or me, as I fared better in consequence than I otherwise might have 
done, and as there is nothing appeals so readily to a hungry boy’s affec- 
tions as ministering to his appetite, this evidence of her regard was not 
thrown away upon me. 

With my natural aptitude for the economy of the stable, it was not 
long before I became one of the notables of the post-house, and I was 
speedily thrown into contact with a class of men, whose adventures, as 
they described them to me, materially strengthened the views I had 
formed of my future course of life. These men were the newspaper 
couriers, who owe their greatest celebrity to the enterprise of the English 
journalists. The portrait of one of them may be worth sketching, he has 
since become rather a well-known character. 

The hero of the post-house of Bourg la Reine, and the centaur-idol 
whom I exclusively worshipped, was the owner of the name | had so re- 
peatedly heard mentioned at the Cheval Rouge—the ubiquitous, indefa- 
tigable “ Sans Pouces.” He was a little, sharp, sturdy fellow, with a 
ruddy complexion ; straggling, crisp, black hair; dark eyes set deeply in 
his head; and a mouth strongly expressive of determination. No one 
ever knew his real name, nor whether his sobriquet arose from his having 
been born without thumbs, or from having lost them by some untoward 
accident. The last was not impossible, as he had all his life been a get- 
ter-into rows, was a hot-blooded Provencal, and himself always carried a 
knife, less, it was said, for professional purposes to remedy mischances on 
the road than to avenge himself if injured or insulted. Like most of the 
brotherhood, his gait, when he condescended to walk—a rare occurrence— 
was ludicrously wide, as if the necessary separation of his legs in riding 
had made them perfect strangers to each other. He was in the habit of 
swearing with frequent and terrific vehemence, an art he had, no doubt, 
been compelled to cultivate for the benefit of his bidets, and the practised 
manner in which he threw off glass after glass of cognac, showed that he 
was no lover of thin potations. Some men become their occupations so 
well that they appear as if born to them, and this was the case with Sans 
Pouces, whom one might well have fancied to have been born in a saddle. 
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It seems otherwise hardly credible how he contrived to ride from Mar- 
seilles to Paris, on one occasion, in three days and three nights without 
ever once dismounting, and even to have extended his journey imme- 
diately afterwards. The reason for the latter act arose from a circum- 
stance curiously illustrative of the artifices of couriers. In conveying 
expresses, if these worthies happen to start together, or coming up with 
each other on the road, find they cannot shake off their rivals, they are 
content to travel in company, being assured of one thing, that even if 
they do not go a-head they cannot be beaten. It happened on one occa- 
sion that a well-known courier, named Porcher, was the bearer from 
Marseilles of despatches known to be of importance. He was employed 
by a leading London journal, and his great object was to expedite them 
before those of any other paper. Sans Pouces had a similar mission, 
and stuck like a leech to Pe rival, so that by the time they arrived at 
Orleans a tacit agreement appeared to have been entered into to take it 
rather more coolly than usual, or at any rate not to risk their necks by a 
race on the high road, for they were equally well-mounted. Porcher, 
therefore, cantered on in the most friendly straightforward manner, and 
Sans Pouces kept by his side, certain that as long as he did so all 
must be right. He had reckoned, however, without his host, for on 
reaching Bourg la Reine, to his infinite disgust, he discovered that Porcher 
had played him a trick. While they had halted for a short time at Or- 
leans for refreshment, the latter had slipped away and given his despatches 
to a fresh courier, who stole out of the town by a backway, took a cross- 
road for a short distance, and then striking into the grande route, pro- 
ceeded ventre a terre to Paris, where he arrived exactly an hour and a 
half before the innocent Porcher and his luckless, unsuspecting compa- 
nion. The moment Sans Pouces became aware how thoroughly he had 
been done, he swore a tremendous oath, drank half-a-dozen petits verres 
in succession, and instantly resolved to set out at once for Boulogne, 
though he had then been seventy-two hours on horseback. Those who 
la. hed at him for making the attempt little knew of what his strong 
fet smination and iron frame were capable. Lifted, saddle and all, as is 
i.e courier’s custom, from the back of his tired horse to a fresh one, he 
was rapidly in the heart of Paris; as quickly clattered through the streets 
of St. Denis; Beaumont was soon left behind ; and when he passed 
through the gates of Beauvais, he had distanced the rival who had stolen 
a march upon him, and finally accomplished the journey to Boulogne in 
seventeen ah from Paris—the whole distance travelled, within four 
days, being not less than seven hundred and sixty miles. 

From this individual I speedily acquired a knowledge of many peculia- 
rities in his calling, and what he failed to impart I learnt from others. 
There was a burly man with one eye, Le Borgne, they called him, heavy 
enough, one would have thought, to break any horse's back, but who 
always rode with amazing swiftness; and a tall, thin man, named Vapard, 
whose legs were like a gigantic pair of tongs, who had had much experience 
on the road ; there were Batiste, a smart, active Picard, and Sergent, a 
grim Champenois, with an enormous pair of whiskers, at once my terror 
and my delight ; all these men had something to tell of their pursuits 
and secrets, which they made a favour of communicating. I swallowed 
all their stories with an avidity which excited them still more to the narra- 
tion, and I inwardly resolved one day to have a bulletin of my own. 


How I accomplished my object will be told in the following chapters. 
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CRACOW. 


ON THE ANNEXATION OF THE ANCIENT CAPITAL AND LAST FREE CITY OF 
POLAND TO AUSTRIAN DESPOTISM AT THE DICTATION OF THE RUSSIAN CZAR, 
IN VIOLATION OF THE TREATY OF VIENNA. 


By T. Roscor, Ese. 


“ Voi cui fortuna ha posto in mano il freno 
Delle belle contrade, 
Di che nulla pieta par che vi stringa ; 
Che fan qui tante pellegrine spade ? 
Perché 'l verde terreno 
Del barbarico sangue ‘si dipinga ?” 
PETRARCH. 
I. 
‘Twas night! War's death-fires dimly gleam’d 
From "leaguer'd town and tower ; 
While far the Crescent’s glory stream’d 
In victory’s brightest hour: 
And swept in one resistless flood 
The chivalry that once had woo'd 
Its fame from Paynim power, 
Whose wild waves er on Martel’s rock, 
Till Europe trembled with the shock. 


II. 
Now dark and deadlier lower'd the night 
Of Europe's faltering fame ; 
As from her brow those laurels bright 
Were torn with scorn and shame. 
Her sun—set in a sea of blood— 
Her banners struck by field and flood,— 
Bow’'d to the Moslem name, 
And awe-struck kings in terror fled 
The people whom they dared not head.* 
MT. 
Her eagle-plumes, all bathed in gore, 
Her loftiest eyrie now, 
No refuge from that victor-power,— 
The Hun’s proud neck must bow ; 
Bow to the dust—her last field fought, 
Though Europe banded legions brought 
To stay the dreaded blow, 
Ere Christian freedom’s genius dies— 
Vienna's walls—the Moslem’s prize. 


Iv. 

Far as the mighty Danube roll‘d, 
Imperial gates oped wide— 
Whose palace-towers and spires had toll'’d 

O'er fallen cities’ crested pride ; 
Fresh hosts of conquering foes rush'’d on, 
Till Austria's Empire’s seat, proud won, 
To Moslem might allied. 
No hope—no ray of succour shed 
On that doom’d city’s hour of dread. 









leaving the people exposed 


* The Emperor Leopold and other princes, seized with panic, took to flight, 
to the enemy, and sought refuge in Vienna. 
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v. 
The hero of the noblest host, 
E’er tamed the Crescent’s rage, 
Hurl’d back the Tartar hordes, when lost 
Europe’s heroic age 
Beam’d in the chivalry alone, 
That built in Polish breasts its throne— 
History’s most splendid page— 
Heard the far thunders of the war ; 
Bright shone their eagle-fortune’s star.* 


vi. 
The Crescent waned before their might, 
Free Poland's banners waved 
O’er that doom'd city—in her light 
Of victory it was saved. 
From recreant emperors and kings, 
The Pole reluctant homage rings: 
His proud exploits engraved, 
On hearts and memories that deplored 
Such men they boasted not their lord.t 


VII. 
How mean the arts—the souls of kings— 
Was proven in that hour ; 
Dark earnest of the fate that springs 
From ingrates raised to power. 
While Sobieski to his God 
Gave thanks, his Hero-Poles had trod 
Of turban’d chiefs the flower ; 
Imperial princes with low pride 
Their saviour’s noblest act deride. 
vill. 
Brook’d not the fearless Pole to bow 
To loftiest diadem! 
When “ gratitude,”§ forced, cold, and slow, 
Came from feign’d lips of phlegm ; 





* “ As Sobieski was on his march with his little army, he saw one = an a 
flying by them from the right, and availing himself of the superstition of 
Poles, he took the opportunity of encouraging them by interpre it as a good 
omen. Thus Sobieski, fifty-four years old, and so weak as to be obliged to be 
almost lifted on his horse, was the only man whom the emperor could look to for 
aid. As the Polish army crossed the bridge, they were particularly admired for 
the fineness of their horses, and general appearance.” 

“ Even the stern warrior, Sobieski, shed a tear of joy at receiving the thanks 
and acclamations of the victims whom he had rescued from destruction. ‘ Never,’ 
he said, ‘ did the crown yield me pleasure like this!’ The could not hel 
comparing him with their own f movonr t sovereign, and ‘Why 
not this man our master ?’ ”"—Fletcher’s Poland. 

t “ With difficulty could the stern looks of the emperor's officers check these 
natural expressions of popular feeling. But Sobieski did not arrogate to himself 
only the lory of the analy Poa to 
the preacher, in the taste of that age, chose the following text for the occasion: 
‘There was a man sent from God, whose name was John.” 

_§ “At Leopold wrung from his lips the 
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That hieh heart roused his victor-bands, 

March'd as he came at Heaven's commands, 
New Tartar-tides to stem, 

Long Europe's bulwark, famed they stood, 

And pour'd for us their lavish blood. 


1X. 
Free states drew breath ‘neath Poland's shield, 
Their frontiers’ guardian land, 
When Poles no more Heaven's thunders wield, 
Nor in the broad gap stand, 
*Twixt ruthless Tartar Czars combined, 
With Europe ; freed in vain, they'll find, 
Like fate, their freedom aden f 
And sweet their funeral wail shall rise, 
To Poland's last dread sacrifice.* * 


x. 

The Sybil leaves are numbering fast, 

The coming tempest looms— 
Loud and more loud that Heaven-rung blast, 

Peals from the heroes’ tombs. 
They rise, they arm—the “ Nemesis” 
Of outraged nations never dies! 

Their day of vengeance comes, 
When faithless Gaul—when Albion falls, 
And Poland's shade no more appals. 

* “ Amidst the roar of artillery, the tears of the female portion of the in- 
habitants, and the curses of the male, the proclamation was read, by which Cracow 
is declared to be, for ever, a portion of the Austrian empire. A most stringent 
oath of fidelity to the emperor is being administered by means of the most 
atrocious violence ; it is the reign of despotic terror ; the utmost consternation 
prevails; the unhappy Cracovians find themselves delivered up bound hand and 
foot to all the long-suppressed hatred and vengeance of the most cruel, treacherous, 
and barbarous of governments. Respectable Polish citizens have been already 
wantonly attacked in the streets, or consigned to dungeons, for daring to pass 
without showing the required mark of respect towards Austrian sentinels. Domi- 
ciliary visits are enforced by its police. The personal liberty and the property of 
the citizens are threatened with destruction, and their former privileges all 
abolished. The merchants will be condemned to banishment, while the peasantry 
of the republic, once the happiest and most contented in the world, will be sub- 
jected to a grinding taxation, and to military impressment and rule. Poland does 
well to weep over her fallen capital—over the walls of her senators—over the fame 
which enshrines the ashes of her long line of kings and heroes,—where Kosciusko 
slumbers—where the Deliverer of Vienna and of Europe reposes from his un- 
grateful labour,—over that temple which the most indifferent cannot enter with- 
out feeling that Poland was once glorious and powerful. But her tears should 
flow the faster for that bold peasantry, so true in war, so gentle and light-hearted 
in peace; whose simple virtues will excite distrust and aversion in the breasts of 
masters, skilled in the arts of oppression and corruption. The last hopes of the 
inhabitants of Cracow are fixed upon Lord ~——. It is certain that Austria holds 
her new possession with a trembling and unsteady hand; that final arrangements 

ing its government are not to be made until it is known how England will 

brook the insult which has been cast upon her. Austria is, indeed, in no condi- 
tion to go to war about Cracow. Her finances are in a desperate state; her troops 
oe equipped, and neither officers nor troops to be relied upon. The mere 
rumour of a certain old commodore having received orders to hoist his pennant in 
the Adriatic, would send the Austrian troops to Podgorze more rapidly than they 
have ever yet executed the march. To say nothing of honour, justice, and the 
faith of treaties, England will sustain losses in the way of trade, if the occupation 
permitted ; all the principal articles imported by Cracow, as cotton goods aad 
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NINETEEN HUNDRED AND FORTY-SEVEN 


A FANTASIA. 


PrRocuL ESTE Prorant! 


Stay = rude steps whose throbbing breasts infold 
The legion fiends of glory or of gold! 

For you no Dryads dress the roseate bower, 

For you no nymphs their sparkling vases pour ; 
Unmark’d by you, light graces skim the green, 

And hovering Cupids aim their shafts unseen. 


Avaunt then, ye of sordid worshippings, or soul unfanciful! 
But if I have a fair, pensive, and imaginative reader, who will lend her 
mind to reveries more wild than ever yet were dreamt of in the world’s 
philosophy, conduct her, Muse of Visions! to some sylvan and sequestered 
spot, where I may mesmerise her spirit, until, by interfusion of our minds, 
om shall see and hear all that I myself perceive, however fantastic the 
apparitions, however supernatural the sounds that may salute her startled 
senses. 

Oh, lead her timid steps to yonder glade, 

Whose arching cliffs depending alders shade, 

There, as meek evening wakes her temperate breeze, 
And moonbeams glimmer thro’ the trembling trees, 
The rills that gurgle round shall sooth her ear, 

And Philomela’s strains enchant the sphere, 

While spirits unreveal’d to grosser eyes, 

Shall charm her soul with blissful prophecies. 


Nay, over-prudent damsel! withhold not credence from my revelations 
because they may anticipate an unborn century, and introduce to thee an 
angel visitant. Still, still, wilt thou scatter golden light from thy ringlets, 
as thou shakest thy head distrustfully ? Then will | address thee in the 


words of Pope to Belinda :— 


Fairest of mortals, thou distinguish'd care 

Of thousand bright inhabitants of air! 

If e’er one vision touch’d thy infant thought, 

Of all the nurse and all the priest have taught ; 

Of airy elves by moonlight shadows seen, 

The silver token, and the circling green, 

Of virgins visited by angel powers 

With golden crowns, and wreaths of heav’nly flowers, 
Hear and believe! 


And why may I not win to the perusal of my tale some 


i 


who, in the weariness of life’s monotonous realities, and the turmoil 
of cities, hath hied to some um solitude, and throwing himself 
beside a yal bey. ar brook, hath h to its ing hymn, and the 
dulcet melody of the wind, plying its Eolian harp amid Solan and the 
softly blended harmonies that warble nature’s as the God of day 
sinks to his cloud-pavilioned couch, until he hath Lf plo 

ra- 


slowly spirituali and his soul hath been upward 
vshing mass of hw mbar, 0 fly dened a pot revere 
been, to him, a fact auricular? Why not indeed? Si 

even by describing it, as if it weré an echo to my 
Hear you not its chimes symphonious as they float away upon the breeze, 
Jan.—VOL. LXXIX. NO. CCCXIII. 1 
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and die to their own hushing requiem ?—QOh, how thrilling, how exqui- 
sitely sweet, how infinitely 


More tuneable than lark to shepherd's ear, 
When corn is green, and hawthorn buds appear ; 


how incalculably more musical than any earthborn sound that ever yet 
bewitched a poet's ravished ear! 

Are there not even full-grown men of flesh and blood, whose nimble 
and fiery spirit, escaping from its corporeal prison, hath spread its wings, 
and chased the Will-o’-the-whisp o'er sedgy marsh and willowy wild 
morass, hailing him in the words of Puck— 


How now, spirit, whither wander you ? 


And hearing him reply in aqueous tones— 


Thorough bush, thorough briar, 
Over park, over pale, 

Thorough flood, thorough fire, 
Swifter than the moone’s sphere. 


Live there not bearded men, who wandering in some Summer solitude, 
what time Diana’s cresset glimpsed through the silvered clouds, have 
seen the fairy court— 


On haunted hill, by dale, forest or mead, 

By paved fountain, or by rushy brook, 

Or on the beach'd margent of the sea, 
Dancing their ringlets to the whistling wind. 


Breathes there an adult wearer of the plaid, who hath not seen Tam 
O'Shanter in his mad career, scared by the trampling of his phantom- 
steed, although his hoofs left no print upon the sand, no sound upon the 
air, and following him with fascinated eye until 


He past the burks and mickle stone, 
Where drunken Charlie brake’s neck-bone, 
And thro’ the whins, and by the cairn, 
Where hunters found the murder'd bairn, 
And near the thorn, aboon the well, 
Where Mungo’s mither hang’d hersel. 


Talk of maidens, youngsters, and adults delighting to revel in the pe- 
rusal of such phantomry! Why look, behold! Do I not see gray-headed 
sages of every nation locking themselves in their lonely studies, that they 
may pore over the page of Goethe, and be haunted by the phantomry that 

Faust, when, under the guidance of Mephistophiles, he shared 
the wild revels of the Walpurgis night, revealed to him by the ominous 
light of the ignis fatuus? Lo! how the trees struggle with the hur- 
ricane ! 

The branches are creaking and cracking all, 

And heavily moaning the trunks complain, 

And the roots snap and gape as they yield to the strain! 

In their fall intermingled and hideously clashing, 

All through one are splintering and crashing, 
And the ravine’s wreck—encumber'd abysses, 
Hark to the blast, how it falls and it hisses ! 
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Voices aloft on the hill do ye hear? 

Some that are distant, and some that are near ? 
Yes, the whole chain of the mountains along, 
Streams a mad torrent of magical song !* 


Readers of either sex and of every age! If ye have faith in these and 
similar supernaturalities, why should ye not have faith in my coming nar- 
rative, albeit to those whose earth-bound fancy hath no wings, it ma 
seem to surpass the compass of belief? Why should | eajele ye with 
baseless gossipry ? Me, on whose head Time hath so long scattered 
snows that its life current must soon be frozen ; me, nameless, unknown, 
and never appetent of fame ; me, whom the golden bait of authorship 
hath long ceased to tempt, what imp of falsehood could beguile, what 
youthful freak incite, what mercenary spirit urge to pen an aimless fabri- 
cation ?— Distrust, if so ye list—for I myself am thus far incredulous 
(although the predictions poured into mine ear were melodised by spirit 
lips)—distrust the possibility of their final accomplishment; but that the 
strange Apocalypse vouchsafed to me was made distinctly cognisable to 
my senses, neither ve nor I can entertain a warrantable doubt. To facts, 
however, to facts! and a truce to this preambulous discursion. 

To render my disclosure intelligible, it is necessary to premise that I 
have ever been a conservative and a protectionist, staunch, strenuous, con- 
sistent—ay, and independent of all other influence than my own conscien~ 
tious convictions; for not an acre of land have I ever possessed ; to no 
shackles of party have I ever yielded up my mind. Glad to shut out 
the fogs of last November, which added gloom to my desponding thoughts, 
I rang the bell for candles, and sinking into my study fawteuil, endea- 
voured to dispel my dejection by stimulating the fire into a cheerful 
blaze. Vain attempt! its flickerings seemed but to show more clearly 
the darkness of our national prospects, even as the lightning flash, after 
disclosing its own ravage, deepens the subsequent obscurity. Over the 
pages of the Morning Herald and the Morning Post, journals which I 
regularly peruse, I cast an anxious eye, but there all was sombre and 
ominous, all tended to persuade me that “ bad begins and worse remains 
behind.” Lands thrown out of cultivation; “a bold peasantry, their 
country’s pride,” dying in the weed-choked fields, or driven by thousands 
into the workhouse ; a famine desolating the whole country; a general 
bankruptcy impoverishing its inhabitants ; enemies on all sides se 
advantage of our weakness ; and England finally lying “at the prom 
foot of a conqueror ;” such were the dire prognostics my brooding faney 
hatched ; such were the coming events that projected their ered 
shadows around me. 

“ Hovering as I am upon wets hy life’s allotted term,” such was 
my ejaculation, or rather my arti groan, “perchance I may not 
personally behold these appalling horrors ; cw I must confess—such is 
the insatiable curiosity pervading my soul, that I should enjoy the me- 
lancholy triumph of witnessing the accomplishment of my predictions, 
and of pitying the dumb-founded confusion of the free-traders. Not 
only the immediate, but the remote effects of these ruinous measures, and 
the consequent confirmation of my unheeded warnings would it yield me 


* See a new translation of Faust by Captain Knox, unquestionably the fullest 
and most faithful that has yet appeared. P 
I 
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a mournful gratification to behold. Oh! how I envy my grand and 
great-grandchildren, who shall contemplate the full accomplishment of 
my prophecies. Oh! that my guardian angel would conjure me up from 
the tomb, a hundred years hence, only for a single hour, that so I myself, 
like a second unbelieved Cassandra, might behold over the width and 
breadth of the afflicted land the perfect and entire fulfilment of my pre- 
dictions ! 

After the impassioned utterance of this aspiration, I resumed the perusal 
of the journals, which, by some unaccounta le but not unprecedented in- 
fluence, gradually — my senses in a total and a profound obliviousness, 
How long I remained in this death-like trance I know not, but as ani- 
mation almost imperceptibly returned, mine ears were ravished with the 
sound of dulcet and delicious music, not resembling earthly strains, but 
rather like a dream of melodies celestial. Round about me, and stealing 
as it were into my very soul, floated at the same time exquisite odours, 
such as might have been wafted from the flower-garden of Eden, when 
offering up the incense of its first perfume. Anon a faintly ogo. 
light diffused itself around ; it spread, it grew gradually brighter, an 
lo ! with a cold shudder that thrilled through every nerve, I discovered 
that I was lying outstretched in a vaulted grave! Slowly, as if unwil- 
lingly, did the stealthy gleam creep up the mildewed walls, lazily did it 
crawl along the dripping arch, fitfully did it flicker on the plates of a 

ile of coffins at the further extremity of the sepulchre, ghastly was the 

it cast upon the winding-sheet in which I was shrouded! Describe 
my sensations at that moment? Impossible! Under the joint assaults 
of bewilderment and horror was I fast sinking, when I was revived by a 
feeling of intense curiosity, as the wandering luminousness, collecting 
itself into a focus, assumed the semblance of a human, or rather of a 
celestial head surmounting a train of roseate light, whose outlines de- 
scribed a form of faultless symmetry. Oh! how exquisitely beautiful 
was that seraph head, how angelic the smile that beamed in its azure 
eyes and dimpled mouth, how bright the coruscations of the ringlets, as 
they fell like golden hyacinths upon the alabaster shoulders, and lost 
themselves in the lambent form beneath. 

As I gazed upon this so glorious apparition I heard the striking of a 
deep-mouthed church-clock, whose echoes, reverberating, as it seemed, 
through hollow aisles, died tremblingly away in the dumb darkness. 
Never was contrast of sound more total or more delightful when my 
celestial visitant, converting breath into music, exclaimed, in tones of 
tuneful suavity, 

“ Rememberest thou thy wish when thou wert dying ?” 

“ Dying !” I ejaculated with an incredulous cecal although the coffined 
vault attested that I had indeed been committed to the tomb, “ not the 
smallest recollection have I of my decease. How long have I been num- 
bered with the dead ?” 

“ Exactly one hundred years have shane since, with thy last breath, 
thou didst prefer an ardent aspiration which thy guardian angel, sum- 
moning thee back to life for the purpose, stands now ready to vouchsafe 
unto thy prayer.” 

“ An angel, and yet unfurnished with wings,” I ventured to murmur. 

“ Wings are for inferior spirits ; celestials of my class, by a mere ex- 
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ercise of volition, are enabled to outstrip the fleetest pinions, Whither 
wouldst thou that | should transport thee ?” 

“How and where can I exhibit myself in these hideous , grave- 
clothes ?” 

“Fear not. We shall both be ‘ invisible to mortal eye.’” 

“To the House of Parliament,” was my answer, suggested, probably, 
by my frequent visits to that structure when it was unfinished. Sennbil 
had the words escaped my lips when I found myself standing before the 
building, complete in all its architectural grandeur and beauty, but already 
discoloured by the breath of a London century. Closely thronged were 
its avenues by a crowd of orderly and well-dressed ‘f who present] 
drew back to make way for two plain carriages, in the foremost of which 
sate a man of pleasant and paternal aspect, who bowed graciously to the 
multitude as they saluted him with uplifted hats, and aftectionate looks, 
and cordial greetings and blessings. 

‘¢ Who is it ?” I inquired of my mysterious companion. 

“Thou art gazing upon King Albert the Fifth, about to open a new 
sessions of parliament.” 

“The king!” I ejaculated, “ those coach-panels did not display the 
royal arms.” 

“Thou didst not behold the vain, frivolous, pride-born blazonry of the 
Herald, upheld by savage beasts and monsters fabulous. Long since has 
that senseless ostentation been exploded, but thou didst gaze neverthe- 
less upon the royal arms of auld crown, supported by Liberty 
and Law.” 

“‘ But I hear no trumpet blast, no clattering of hoofs, I see no glitter- 
corselets. Where are his majesty’s life- poor, 

‘‘ Everywhere : they are cand about thee on all sides ; his people are 
his panoply ; scarcely has he a subject who would not gladly peril his 
life to save that of his sovereign. Thou seemest astonished at a royal 
popularity equally unquestioned and unprecedented. Listen, and thy 
surprise will vanish. Albert the Fifth, inheriting the domestic virtues 
and the amiability of his ancestor, Queen Victoria’s consort, seeks to 
glorify the crown rather than to be made vain-glorious by wearing it; to 
derive his splendour from inward rather than from external greatness. 
Therefore has he voluntarily surrendered to the nation the superfluous 
revenues which his predecessors had so idly wasted in building gew-gaw 
palaces, not less tasteless than costly ; in lavishing sumptuous banquets 
upon parasites already surfeited with feasts; in heaping up jewels and 
plate and other useless luxuries ; or in incessant journeyings with nume- 
rous retinues, and without any visible object, from one residence to 
another. In the same spirit hath he abolished all those humiliating, use- 
less, and fantastical court offices, relics of barbaric pomp, and of a darker 
age, which served but to generate a slavish sycophancy in the wor- 
shippers, and a perilous sense of self-sufficient irresponsibility in the idol. 
It is the great ambition of Albert the Fifth that his people should see in 
their monarch nothing more than a chief magistrate; in their chief 
magistrate nothing less than a father.” 

Loyal and conservative as I am, this strange revelation startled and 
displeased me. Of such innovations, thought 1, a monarch may be the 
anthor, but their spirit and tendency is anti-monarchical, radical, revo- 
lutionary, and their results must be direful. To these impressions, how- 
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ever, as they seemed not to be shared by my guardian angel, I gave not 
utterance, but stared into the carriages as they passed, hoping to recognise 
some familiar face of noble or of commoner. What singular fatuity! 
I forgot that in the century which had elapsed my patrician and plebeian 
acquaintance must long since have mingled their dust together. 

At this moment a partial opening of the crowd revealed to me, in front 
of the parliament house, three large marble statues, in which I recog- 
nised the efhigies of Sir Robert Peel, Cobden, and Father Mathew! 
But little was I surprised at the sight of the two last, for Cobden, vio- 
lating no pledge, had effected a great commercial change, and had upset 
a powerful government ; while Father Mathew, accomplishing a still 
greater moral revolution, had entitled himself to the gratitude, not only 
of his own country, but of the whole human race. But that the baronet 
whom I had left ousted, powerless, and almost without a party, should 
occupy the proudest post of honour in front of the legislatorial palace, 
sorely perplexed my faculties. Yet did it recall to me the prediction of 
a Free-trade acquaintance, the only one of that obnoxious party whom I 
ever knew. 

 Posterity,” he said, “will do that justice to Sir Robert which his 
contemporaries have denied; and if you yourself live ten years longer, 
I foresee that you will reverse Goldsmith's well-known lines upon Burke, 
and admit Peel to have been a great, bold, and successful legislator, who, 
feeling that he was— 


“ Born for the universe, widen’d his mind, 
And the claims of his party gave up to mankind.” 


Again did I gaze upon the oceupants of the passing vehicles, and the 
face of one having awakened a recollection of England’s primate, whom 
I had once known, I suddenly exclaimed, 

“ I see not any bishops’ carriages driving towards the house.” 

* Because there are no bishops ; their order hath been abolished,” 
whispered my companion. 

“Hal! then all my worst fears are confirmed!” was my indignant 
exclamation—*“ democracy and sectarianism have triumphed, and another 
Puritan revolution has levelled all.” 

“Speak not in the rashness of ignorance,”’ interposed my companion, 
“it is pure and primitive piety that hath triumphed, and not any factious 
spirit of Dissent. Hearken to my words, for their import ought to 
gladden, not disturb thy soul. Nearly fifty years have now elapsed since 
a self-convened ecclesiastical synod met to deliberate whether or not their 
appointment, habits, and position, were consonant to the spirit of Chris- 
tianity. On the one hand they reviewed their solemn renunciation, 
when ordained and consecrated, of all worldly pomps and vanities, more 
especially of all avaricious appetencies ; they recalled the Scriptural aver- 
ment that it is easier for a camel to pass through the eye of a needle, 
than for a rich man to enter the kingdom of heaven; they perpended 
the recorded opinion of the most learned episcopalian writers, that the 
office of bishop above other pastors in the dak has no foundation in 
the oracles of God ; they frankly confessed the inconsistency of the 
fiction which, giving them a seat in the House of Lords as temporal 
barons, tempted them to become political partisans, rather than ‘en- 
samples of the flock,’ as enjoined by St. Peter ; candidly did they admit 
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that the pledged abjurers of filthy lucre and ail its degrading influences, 


ought not to clothe their numerous menials in purple and fine linen, to 
live in sumptuous palaces, to revel in luxurious indulgences, and accu- 
mulate enormous fortunes. 

‘““*Q my reverend brethren!’ exclaimed the primate of that day, ‘let 
not the fearful words of the Lord be any longer applicable to us ; ‘ they 
have reigned, but not by me; they have become princes, but I know 
them not.’ Convinced that the false position in which they stood was a 
scandal to the church, the members of the synod, all of whom were con- 
scientious men, deeply imbued with the spirit of Christianity, unani- 
mously signed a petition to parliament, praying that their sales might 
be abolished, and their revenues be applied to charitable purposes, which 
was done accordingly.” 

An involuntary groan escaped from me at this astounding intelligence, 
and I could not help remarking, that such a wholesale surrender of rights 
and property in the prelacy, must eventually injure the whole body of 
the clergy, by raising a popular cry for the extinction of tithes. 

‘Such might have been its effect,” resumed my companion, “ but it 
was rendered unnecessary by the clergy themselves, who, in imitation of 
their episcopal leaders, voluntarily resigned an impolitic impost, produc- 
tive of endless disputes, lowering, while it professed to uphold, the Chris- 
tian ministry, and abundantly confirming the words of Archdeacon Paley, 
when he declared that, ‘ Of ali institutions adverse to cultivation and im- 
provement, none is so noxious as that of tithes. They are not only a tax 
upon industry, but upon that industry which feeds mankind, upon that 
species of exertion which it is the aim of all wise laws to cherish and pro- 
mote.’ ” 

“ And what,” I impatiently exclaimed, “ what has become of the church 
after this perilous severance from the state?” 

“Taking deeper root, and spreading its branches more widely over the 
land than ever, it hath returned to its primitive simplicity and purity, 
exemplifying the words of the same church dignitary who condemned the 
tithes. ‘Our religion, as it came out of the hands of its Founder and his 
apostles, exhibited a complete abstraction from all views, either of eccle- 
siastical or civil policy. In fact it is little better than profanation to ima- 
gine that the religion of God and of truth stands in need of the support of 
the state.’” 

Let me confess, that at this moment a harrowing suspicion shot athwart 
my mind, especially when I recalled the saying, that the devil can cite 
Scripture for his purpose. Is it possible, thought I, that a good l 
could narrate, not only without indignation, but with manifest com 

cency, such revolutionary inroads upon our most hallowed institutions? 
The misgivings and the words of Hamlet recurred to me— 

The spirit that I have seen, 
May be a devil, and the devil hath power 
To assume a pleasing shape; yea, and perhaps, 
Out of my weakness and my melancholy 


(As he is very potent with such spirits), 
Abuses me to damn me, 


As if to confirm this horrible suspicion, my companion, when I ex- 
pressed a wish to visit the House of Lords, replied, “ That it had ceased to 
exist by that title for nearly forty years! It was then discovered,” such 
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were the words by which mine ear was startled, ‘‘ that to be the eldest son 
of an eldest son, the accident of an accident, so far from forming the best 
materials for an efficient legislator, were often express disqualifications for 
the discharge of the required duties. For an institution whose members 
were the result of a blind chance, England has substituted an upper 
chamber, composed of senators the most distinguished for experience, saga- 
city, and wisdom. When this change occurred, hereditary titles were 
abolished. Patents of nobility are still bestowed, however, as the rewards 
of talent and merit of every kind, for honours thus conferred operate upon 
all as an excitement to similar excellence; while long experience had 
shown that the transmission of titles and decorations to profligate and un- 
worthy descendants, exercised a demoralising and most pernicious influence 
upon the whole community.” 

Such was the continued complacency with which this revelation was 
made, that I scrutinised more closely the speaker, expecting to discover 
the cloven foot below, and the rudiments, at least, of sprouting horns 
above ; but all was still radiant with an expression of benignity and an- 
gelic truth. Turning from the last disclosures which, sooth to say, I found 
unpalatable and alarming, I requested to be escorted into Westminster 
Hall, that 1 might hear the pleadings of the most eminent barristers, 
should the courts be sitting. 

‘Happy am I to say,” replied my companion, “ that what was termed 
law, in thy time, exists no longer. What was it? a fathomless chaos of 
fiction, tautology, obscurity, and chicanery; a system of unpunishable 
depredation, which, encouraging mendicity and oppression by the perver- 
sion, the delay, and the denial of justice, put fresh arms into the hands 
of the injurer, to annoy and distress the injured. So ruinous were the 
extortions, so gross the abuse, that the evil, becoming utterly intolerable, 
finally effected its own cure, and was swept away by the indignant fiat of 
the whole nation. Every district now possesses public arbitrators paid by 
the government, to whom all disputes must be referred, from whose de- 
cision there is no appeal. England is freed from the costly curse of liti- 
gation, and the poorest man hath the same chance of justice as the 
richest.” 

‘Enough, more than enough of London,” I exclaimed, shocked at the 
radical overthrow of so many institutions consecrated by the wisdom of 
our ancestors. “‘ Fain would I see with mine own eyes whether our rural 
districts have participated in these most appalling inroads upon our world- 
envied ccnstitution and habits.” 

Searcely had the wish been uttered, when I found myself whisking over 
the hills and plains of England with a speed that must have equalled that 
of Ariel's, when he put a girdle round the earth in forty minutes; yet not 
so fleet as to prevent an accurate and vivid perception of every object 
beneath me. Oh! what an Arcadian landscape was revealed to my de- 
lighted eyes! Not a patch of land was uncultivated; beneath me lay 
outstretched a boundless garden, interspersed with sylvan meadows, pas- 
tured by innumerable flocks and herds. On all sides were seen numer- 
ous parties travelling to visit their friends, or enjoy the beauties of the 
country ; countless were the social assemblages whose merry tones re- 
sounded through the air, as they sat beneath the trees, enjoying their frugal 
repast; while whole villages were collected in the open places, celebratin 
their rural sports and pastimes, or dancing to the renovated pipe an 
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‘What national festival is this,” I inquired, “to which the people 
abandon themselves with such an universal joyousness ?” 

“It is the most solemn, and at the same time the most cheerful, of all 
festivals—the Sabbath. I told thee that the spirit of Religion, freed from 
the shackles that impeded its diffusion, had spread itself over the land more 
widely and deeply than ever; scarcely dost thou see a single individual 
who hath not participated in public or private worship ; and that dut 
being performed, they believe themselves to be offering a different, shough 
not less acceptable homage to the God of all goodness, when they dedicate 
a portion of the day to social happiness and innocent amusement. That 
their ancestors should have thought to propitiate the creator by the mor- 
tification and misery of the creature, seems to them a lamentable mistake, 
little short of impiety.” 

After witnessing so marvellous a change, I was a little surprised at 
learning, in answer tomy inquiries, that the Game Laws already condemned 
by public opinion at the time of my death, had been totally repealed a 
few years afterwards; but great, indeed, was my amazement when, in 
reply to my inquiry, what had become of the extensive parks and stately 
— with which every county used to be embellished, my companion 
said, 

“The law of primogeniture and entail having been found equally de- 
trimental to the happiness of families, the improvement of the land and 
consequently to the welfare of the community, was abolished many years 
ago. The parks, therefore, have been divided into farms; some of the 
mansions have furnished materials for substantial cottages, while others 
have been converted into hospitals, schools, or charitable establishments.” 

** Alas, alas!” cried I, with a groan, “ if titles and estates are no longer 
hereditary, if our magnates no longer live in embellished palaces, what is 
to become of the arts, and where are we to look for the proofs of English 

vilisation ?” 

“Thou speakest the language of a by-gone age. Sumptuous archi- 
tecture, painted canvas, sculptured marble, the proofs of a merely 
material civilisation, have the evil tendencies of pampering to;vanity, of ex- 
citing envy, of rendering more painfully conspicuous the contrast, where 
one class is revelling in the luxuries, while another and much larger is 
struggling for the necessaries of existence. England can now claim the 
much higher pre-eminence of a moral civilisation, evidenced in a more 
equal distribution of property in the general diffusion of education, in the 
extension of the greatest happiness to the greatest number of the people, 
and in the consequent peace and prosperity of the whole nation. If asked 
to show the triumphs of her architecture, she points, not to palaces, but 
to the substantial combinations of grace and comfort which have been sub- 
stituted over the whole land, for the miserable hovels of former days. If 
challenged to produce her paintings, she points to the ruddy cheeks of her 
poorest peasants and artisans, and the smiling looks that make them livin 
pictures of health and happiness. If her statuary productions be demand 
she points to the vigorous thews and sinews, and to the forms of healthy 
symmetry, which have replaced the stunted and attenuated figures of her 
former labourers and artisans.” 

“ And to what,” I demanded, half breathless with amazement at the 
wonders I had heard, “to what may we attribute such strange revolu- 
tions, effected in the comparatively short space of a single century ?” 
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“ Principally to the establishment of Free Trade in England; an ex- 
ample which was speedily followed by the rest of Europe. Such were 
the advantages derived from an unrestricted interchange of their products, 
giving to every country the benefit of every climate, and of the universal 
industry of mankind, that the nations entered into a general confederacy 
for the preservation of peace. Secured, by a sense of their respective 
interests, from all chances of war, they agreed to disband their armies 
and dismantle their fleets, appropriating a portion of the large expendi- 
ture thus saved, to the establishment of schools in every parish, and the 
endowment of charitable institutions. Such have been the sources of 
the miracles you have witnessed.” 

“ And were not the Free Traders and Protectionists deeply mortified 
when these results first began to manifest themselves ?’ 

“ For such feeling they had no ground whatever. Their opposition to 
the innovating measures had been founded on conscientious convictions 
and patriotic motives. They were wrong ; and what mortal is unerring 
in his judgment ? but they were the first to acknowledge their mistake— 
the first to hold out the right hand of brotherhood ond reconciliation to 
their opponents ; the first to unite with them in making the new order of 
things as extensively conducive as possible to the prosperity of their com- 
mon country. 

" Magnanimous conduct, and right worthy of the party !” was my 
ejaculation. “And now, most gracious guide ! tell me, | implore thee, 
whether our sister island, delivered by a beneficent blight from the 
accursed root which dooms its cultivators to a life of savageness, has 
assumed that proud position among the nations, which the kindness of 
nature so manifestly —” 

“ Mortal !” interposed my companion, “J may no longer tarry, no 
longer answer to thy questionings. The hour for which I was ‘com- 
missioned to attend thee, according to thy dying prayer, is exhausted. 
I am called to other duties. My blessing be upon thee! Farewell !” 

So saying, the speaker vanished rapidly into the upper air, leaving a 
train of light behind him, and at the same moment I heard the well- 
known sound of my hall-clock striking the hour ; the fertile and festive 
scene upon which I had been gazing was no longer visible ; I cast mine 
eyes around me, and lo! | was again sitting in my arm- chair, the can- 
dies were fitfully flaring in the socket, and the clicking fire, its own 
death-watch, was expiring in the grate ! 


Liberavi animam meam. I have disburdened my soul of its secret : 
frank and faithful has been my disclosure of all that was made manifest 
to me ; and now remains the momentous question as to the nature of the 

mysterious visitant by whom it was revealed. Well may he be termed 
an Evangelist in one sense, for he was the bearer of good tidings ; but 
were his conjurings the coming events that cast their shadows before, or 
were they of affinity with the illusions of the tricksome Ariel? Was he 
kindred with the Agatho-demon which haunted the philosophic reveries 
of Socrates ; or rather with the evil spirit that tempted and seduced the 
knowledge-seeking Faustus? Oh, gentle and compassionate reader ! 
aid me in this dire perplexity. T a hast heard my case ; pronounce 
thy verdict, and I will bow to the decision ! 

H. 











—_—--—_- 





* The Indians give to our ardent spirits the name of Fire-water. 
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IRELAND AND THE POTATO BLIGHT. 
BY HORACE SMITH, ESQ. 


As the first apple cursed mankind, 
And to a world, for bliss design’d, 
Brought sin, and death, and fear in; 
So did the first Potato root 
Entail—O, lamentable fruit ! 
The fall of smiling Erin. 


Red Indians! whom our liquid fire* 
Hath sorely wasted with its dire 
And poison'd devastation, 
Well were your wrongs avenged, when first 
Your land consign’'d this root accursed 
For Ireland’s cultivation. 


Dear to the Celt, unused to toil, 

Was food that needed little soil, 
No money, skill, or labour. 

Fach on his own Potato plot 

Soon huddled up a pig-sty cot, 
Each married like his neighbour. 


Sons aped their sires: fee-loving priests 
Were stimulants to marriage feasts, 
Not stern Malthusian Catos; 
And fearful was the human growth 
‘That sprang from poverty and sloth, 
Mud-hovels, and potatoes. 


Now came the fierce Agrarian strife; 
As every rood of land was life, 

The want of it starvation, 
Landlords, their gains in absence spent, 
Smote, year by year, with higher rent, 

A poorer population. 


Squatters—intruders driven out, 
Organised murder with a rout 
Of desperadoes savage ;— 
No wonder that the wealthy fled 
From homes unsafe and constant dread 
Of sanguinary ravage. 


No factory expands its door 
To surplus crowds ;—wealth shuns a shore 
Of insecure confusion: 
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Thus, in Round-Robin form, does Time 
Write Erin’s tale—want leads to crime, 
Crime deepens destitution. 


Unions where hunger marries thirst, 

Land struggles, and the food accursed 
That bars civilisation, 

These are the truly Celtic cause 

Of Celtic woes ;—not Saxon laws, 
Nor Saxon domination. 


But darker fate impends, for lo! 
The people's food, the root of woe, 
With wide decay is blighted ; 

A famine fear appals the land, 
Mute—paralysed its victims stand, 


» 


Bewilder'd and affrighted. 


‘England's distress,” was once the cry, 
‘Ts Erin's opportunity 
For spurning her alliance.” 
Now Erin prostrate lies and weak, 
And what revenge does England seek 
For menace and defiance ? 


Her ships, her granaries, her stores, 
Heap sustenance on Erin's shores, 
Without delay or measure; 
While, for her millions to provide, 
Her purse, assail’d on every side, 
Outpours uncounted treasure. 


Lives there a Saxon, though his need 
Be tax’d to pay the generous deed, 
Who grudges this profusion ? 
Not one !—with ready heart and hand, 
Proud are the poorest in the land, 
To share the contribution. 


Yet may the gravest, most austere, 
A smile commingle with the tear 

That mourns her strange infliction, 
When in the smitten land he sees 
Such puzzling inconsistencies, 

Such scenes of contradiction. 
While wretches whom a mite would save, 
Sink starved, unaided, to the grave, 

In Erin’s famine era, 
O'Connell's tribute fund is piled 
With gold, to prosecute a wild, 

Impossible A onal 
“ Union with Britain,” millions cry, 
“ Gives us a right to claim supply, 

Are we not all one nation ?” 
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Hoarse with this cry, the self-same throats 
Will bellow in still louder notes, 
‘* Hurrah ! for Separation.” 


Dear sister Isle! be hopeful, calm, 

Thy poison blight contains a balm, 
Thy curse a future blessing; 

For Ceres o'er each teeming plain 

Shall flourish, thy Potato bane 


No more the soil possessing. 


Then shall internal discords cease, 
Then shall the civil arts of Peace 
Dispense a wide abundance. 
Wealth on thy shores shall pour her stream, 
And Factories thy land redeem 
From populous redundance. 


O, Gentlemen of Erin! ye 
Who to each foreign city flee, 
Where pleasure’s voice entices, 
Home! and devote head, heart, and hand 
To guide and aid your native land 
In this transition crisis. 


Ye Bards who blazon fancied wrongs, 
Perverting in seditious songs, 
The power with which ye’re gifted, 
O, sing in truer patriot mood, 
How peace and plenty may be woo’d, 
And Erin be uplifted. 


Erin, old Ocean’s gem and pride, 
With sons brave, hardy, qualified 
For man’s most lofty mission, 
With daughters chaste, and good as fair. 
Was meant by nature for a rare 


And world-admired position. 


Men of each party, sect, and line, 
Saxon or Celt! let all combine 
To work this consummation. 
And Thou, O, God of Goodness! heed 
With gracious ear our prayer and speed, 
Erin's regeneration ! 
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“ LUCRETIA.”"—BY SIR E. BULWER LYTTON.* 


Tne publication of a work of remarkable interest and power, by the 
greatest living English novelist, after a lapse of four years, since the au- 
thor has appeared as a writer of fiction, has naturally caused a great sen- 
sation in the world of letters. Amid the anxiety of some, the enthusiasm 
of others, and the curiosity of all, the cry of a few critical detractors has 
not failed to make itself heard, and that ir a tone of malevolence which 
demands a word or two of comment. 

Considering it as a fact established by all precedent, that it is in the 
ortraiture of gigantic crime that the poet has rightly found his sphere, 
and fulfilled his destiny of teacher, Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton has, under 
the title of “‘ Lucretia; or, the Children of Night,’’ given the history of 
two criminals who lived in our own age, and whose crimes, incredible 
as it may seem, actually took place within the last seventeen years. While 
delineating the profound knowledge ‘and intellectual capacities of one 
criminal, and the glittering accomplishments of the other, with no exag- 
geration in the extent of the crimes, little departure from the details, the 
means employed having also their foundation in facts, the author insists 
in eloquent and impressive language, that the moral to be drawn from 
such pictures is, that the greatest friend to man is labour, that knowledge 
(and he might have added wealth) without toil is worthless, and that it 
is not wealth suddenly acquired which is deserving of homage, but the 
virtues which a man exercises in the slow pursuit of wealth, the abilities 


so called forth, the self-denials so imposed—in a word, that ‘‘ Labour and 
Patience are the true schoolmasters on earth.” 


“ All that romance which our own time affords,” says Sir E. Bulwer Lyt- 
ton, “ is not more the romance than the philosophy of the time. Tragedy 
never quits the world—it surrounds us everywhere. We have but to look, 
wakeful and vigilant, abroad—and from the age of Pelops to that of Borgia, 
the same crimes, though under different garbs, will stalk on our paths. Each 
age comprehends in itself specimens of every virtue and every vice, which has 
ever inspired our love, or moved our horror.” 

Yet it is in the face of these great facts, here so ably set forth, that a 
class of bad critics ever yearning for temporary applause at the ex- 
pense of honesty and justice, have denounced the book as “ a bad book 
and of a bad school,” stigmatised it as a “revolting” picture of human 
crime and human suffering, and forgetful of the common decencies of 
Christian as well as of literary decorum, have called upon the Deity to 
brand the purpose of the work, so as to deter men from holding commu- 
nication with such productions, and to cause this kind of literature to 
perish. 

To such miserable detraction, it would be sufficient to oppose the in- 
tentions and purposes of the author, as announced by himself; but a 
principle is involved in the amiable wishes of the critic so charitably ex- 
pressed, which must be placed in its proper light. If the vituperative 
writer really considered Sir E. Bulwer Lytton tobe in error when he stated 
that the of great poets and novelists as teachers, was essentially 





* Lucretia ; or, the Children of N ienzi, &c. 
awk ; and Ottley. of Night. By the Author of Rienzi, &c. &c. 
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connected 4 portraiture of crime, he should have demonstrated 
the fallacy of the statement by argument or by proof. Failing to do 
this, his < om utterly falls to hare 7 Pen 
From the days of ‘aues who, ip his eloquent description of death by 
poison, says, 
Ev’ry lacert in his breast adown, 
Is shent with veuom and corruption— 


to the present day, the tragic drama and the epic will be found to be 
based on crime, as opposed to goodness, or, on vice, as brought into con- 
trast with virtue. This principle is equally characteristic of the romance. 
The direction and objects of the latter ca admitted of greater latitude 
than the tragic drama. But it is still the same thing. A story of any 
kind must always derive its main interest from the triumph of good 
over evil, or the successful war waged by virtue against vice. 

The injustice of attaching to any living novelist the foundation of a 
school of crime, must be manifest to any one of the slightest reading. 
That such a stigma is so attached for party purposes is evident from this 
one fact, that while “a tale of English low life of vice, wretehedness, and 
misery” (we use the critic’s words) “ of one living novelist are said to be 
drawn with the truth and vigour of Crabbe, another is condemned for 
painting ghastly and hideous details of human suffering.’ This is dis- 
honest criticism, for what is praised in the one is condemned in the other. 
When the critic asserts that it was Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton who first 
introduced what has been stigmatised as “ thieves’ literature” into the 
novel, either he must have been unacquainted with Head’s “ English 
Rogue,” Luna’s “ Lazarillo de Tormes,” “ Guzman’s D’Alfarache,” 
Quevedo’s “ Paul the Sharper,” Fielding’s “ Jonathan Wild,” and a 
whole host of other tales of a similar class, or he must have penned the 
statement, which he knew to be false, to suit a 

A weekly journal, celebrated for its banedale cl of all that is psycho- 
logical and wsthetic (what an affected, repulsive word, says the gallant 
author of “Canada and the Canadians’ ), pronounces, in its d 
matie tone, against which there is no appeal, that “ Lucretia” does not 
belong to psychological fiction. \f the astute critic wishes to intimate that 
the work does not possess any princi - of conduct or ris which 
have reference to the operations of mind, a more unfounded statement 
was never made. Never, perhaps, was the oe dons of the in- 
tellect for crime, and the mysterious workings to effect its 
object, more searchingly or more skilfull portrayed. PB The inconsistent 
critic himself speaks of ** Lucretia” as “ the intellectual criminal,” and of 
the author as - a philosophical novelist,” yet neither constitute, in his 
esthetic ideas, the accessories of a hologica cal fiction. 

A higher authority than the att Sag journal, intimates that Sir 
E. Bulwer Lytton’s novel “ ye? meee been pee with the 
of pens | men from crime, and that the end, therefore, would 


He 


good one, petcertyres wrenches: According to this 
view of the subject, rye eee men from crime is 
nothing, the shoots bys a _ ietoiie end sought 
Soria on inchantdabaa ell upon ; it cesta the ator has ned 
by depicting Sp hicenat ae eee if light itself could be 


known but = contrast with darkness; good except by its contrast with evil; 
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perfection by its contrast with imperfection, and virtue by its contrast 
with vice. 

Injustice is always inconsistent. The same critic, who, with unpar- 
donable personality, traces these much reprobated dark pictures to the 
author’s domestic afflictions, also ventures on such delicate grounds as 
to assert of Sir E. Bulwer Lytton that “his is the opprobrium of having 
suggested, tf not actually promoted, the corruption of a large proportion 
of our population.” ‘ihis would be truly a serious accusation if the 
bungling manner in which it is announced did not convert it into some- 
thing farcical. The falsity of the statement has been already shown; 
but the inconsistency of an author being at one moment allowed to be 
writing to deter mankind from crime, and at another paraded as a stalk- 
ing horror—a pestilential thing, that can spoil and corrupt half a nation 
attests such a confusion of intellect and ideas as to prevent the slightest 
importance being attached to the accusation. 

But there is one more feature peculiar to this sanctimonious school of 
criticism too characteristic to be passed over, inasmuch as it attests in the 
most striking manner not only the hypocrisy but the dishonesty of cri- 
ticism when so prostituted. . It is that those very journals which croak 
loudest against fiction founded on crime, never fail to condense into their 
own pages as much as they possibly can of the reprobated matter, always 
indeed taking care to select the most obnoxious portions! This is upon a 
par with depreciating a merchant’s bills in the market, and then using 
them to your own advantage. The honourable reviewer blames the pub- 
lic taste and then panders to it with the most uncompromising prostitu- 
tion of his pages, and that to the most unblushing extent. 

It is time, however, to pass from this worthless school of criticism to 
the splendid fiction itself, the outcry against which has called forth our 
indignation. This eventful history opens during the Reign of Terror in 
Paris, where we are introduced to the cliatiadk yet intellectual Oliver 
Dalibard, on the eve of conducting his young son Gabriel to witness the 
execution of his mother. This portentous beginning passes like a sum- 
mer cloud, to give by its temporary shadow additional brightness to the 
glowing beauties of Laughton, the old English country seat of Sir Miles 
St. John, an aristocratic and wealthy squire, who dwells in that fine old 
mansion with his niece and presumptive heiress, Lucretia Clavering. Into 
this hitherto tranquil and unpolluted house, proud of its gallery of 
reproachless ancestors, and with an unstained escutcheon at its portals, 
the quondam friend of Robespierre, has obtained a footing as tutor to the 
young lady—a fiend destined to bring crime and ruin in his train. 

he game now played between the two has terror in its suspense, 
and as an intermediate there is the boy Gabriel, nursed in onsthganiy 
and crime, but drawn to Lucretia by an indefinable instinct of similarity 
in many traits of their characters,—“ the whelp-leopard sporting fear- 
lessly round the she panther.” While Sir Miles on his own side is 
contemplating the fusion of Laughton Manor with Vernon Grange, by 
an union between the heiress and the gentlemanlike rowé Charles Vernon, 
and Dalibard is maturing his Satanic schemes, on his part; Lucretia 
herself has given her wayward heart to William Mainwaring, a young 
man, of whom it is sufficient to say, that he is without ancestry or 
career. 


The scene in which Moonbeam and Starbeam penetrate into that old 
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house to betray Lucretia’s midnight ponderings over the death, which 
will enable her to bestow Laughton on her lover, and in which the 
same Moonbeam and Starbeam brood over a father disturbing his child’s 
slumbers to claim his allegiance in crime, is one of the most poetical 
creations in modern literature. 

With the assistance of Gabriel, Dalibard betrays to the proud old Sir 
Miles, his niece's clandestine correspondence with Mainwaring. By a 
skilfully developed contrivance, a letter is brought forth from a strange post 
office—an old historical oak in the manor—and that letter not only con- 
tains the secret of her love, but also her anxious yearnings for the death 
of her aged and confiding protector. 

The old man does not long survive the discovery of that household 
perfidy to which ‘in all lands, in all ages, God’s curse seems to cleave, 
and to God’s curse man abandons it.” He dies soon after, and in his 
will he leaves the Laughton property to Charles Vernon, disinheriting 
Lucretia of all, save the sum of 10,0002. He also leaves the same sum to 
Susan Mivers a sister of Lucretia’s by her mother’s second nuptials, a 
marriage which being deemed a kind of mésalliance, by one so proud of 
family descent as Sir Miles, its offspring had never been recognised by 
him. To Olivier Dalibard, he leaves an annuity of 200/. a year, and to 
Gabriel 30001. besides sundry other legacies, not forgetting the only 
friends who had proved themselves such to the last, his favourite dogs. 
It is further willed that the Laughton estate shall pass on the failure 
of Mr. Vernon’s issue to the issue of Susan Mivers; next to that of 
Lucretia Clavering. 

Mr. Vernon while so far seconding Sir Miles’s views as to have been 
once a suitor for Lucretia’s hand, no sooner obtains the property with- 
out the lady, than he weds a certain Mary for whom he has entertained 
a previous predilection. The issue of this marriage is three boys, one 
of whom, Percival by name, alone lives to grow up to manhood. 

In a similar manner William Mainwaring, for a time led astray by 
the superior intelligence and indomitable will of Lucretia Clavering, in 
reality loves the more amiable and humble Susan Mivers, who has been 
brought up in the family of Mr. Fielden, a Hampshire vicar. By Dali- 
bard’s contrivance, Lucretia is made aware of the preference given by 
her lover for another, and nothing remains for the disinherited and cast- 
off young woman, but to give herself up to the disciple of intellect and 
crime, who has so steadily and so successfully through ruin and death, 
worked his way up to the goal of his ambition. 

The scene changes to Paris. Olivier Dalibard is intimate with the 
First Consul, and becomes a main instrument in the detection of the 
conspiracy of the Chouans and of Georges Cadoudel. Dalibard has also 
a rich cousin, Bellanger by name, whose wealth he covets, and it is at 
this period that Lucretia, me initiated into the chemical secrets of 
her crafty husband, begins herself to dabble in the use of poisons. Bel- 
langer removed out of the way there remained a widow, whose next 
object it becomes Dalibard’s plan to make his own. But Lucretia must 
first be got rid of, and through the means of Gabriel she is warned of 
the fate that awaits her. Then comes the duel for life and death, intellect 
against intellect, husband against wife. 

“That mute coma of horror! that suspense of two foes in the conflict of 
death, for the subtle prying eye of Olivier Dalibard sees that he himself is sus- 
Jan.—VoL. LXXIX, No, CCCXIII. x 
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pected, further he shuns from sifting! Glance fastens on glance, and then hur- 
ries smilingly away. From the cup grins a skeleton, at the board warns a 
spectre. But how kind still the words, and how gentle the tone; and they lie 
down side by side in the marriage bed, brain plotting against brain, heart loath- 
ing héart. ‘It is a duel of life and death, between those sworn through life and 
beyond death at the altar. But it is carried on with all the forms and cour- 
tesies of duel in the age of chivalry. No conjugal wrangling—no slip of the 
tongue ; the oil is on the surface of the wave—the monsters in the hell of the 
abyss war invisibly below. At length a dull torpor creeps over the woman— 
she feels the taint in her veins—the slow victory is begun. What mattered all 
her vigilance and caution? Vainly glide from the pangs of the serpent, his 
very breath: suffices to destroy! Pure seems the draught and wholesome the 
viand—that master of the science of murder needs not the means of the 
burgler!”’ 

Then keen and strong from the creeping lethargy starts the fierce 
instinct of self, and the ruthless impulse of revenge. Lucretia before it 
is too late delivers up her husband to the Chouans. He is slain in his 
own study, and Gabriel is revenged for the murder of his mother. 

Again the scene changes, and Lucretia is in England. She has taken 
to herself a second husband—a puritanical hypocrite by whom she has a 
son. Braddell the sectarian is not fit company for Lucretia, they 
quarrel, and Dalibard’s chemistry is brought into successful operation, in 
removing the puritan who, however, at his death, consigned their only 
child to another care. 

Meantime, Mainwaring and his wife have died, leaving one beautiful 
and innocent child Helen, of whom Lucretia claims the guardianship 
from the old vicar Fielden, and the serpent and the dove live together 
in the suburbs of London. Gabriel has turned artist, and is a frequent 
visitor at Madame Dalibard’s, for she has again resumed that name. 

Charles Vernon has also been committed to the family vault of the St. 
Johns, and Percival, the youthful heir,-is passing a few weeks in the 
metropolis, while his mother is on the continent attending a sick re- 
lative, when he accidentally falls in with Helen, finds out the connexion 
that exists between his family and Madame Dalibard and her niece, 
and as a consequence of a first admiration, increased by subsequent 
intimacy, gives up his young affections to his deserving cousin. The 

of action adopted under these circumstances by Lucretia and Gabriel 
enszests itself at once. Remove the lovers, and nothing lies in the way 
of the succession to the Laughton property but the recovery of her long- 
lost son. 

A new character is at the same time brought upon the stage. It is the 
poor, ragged street-sweeper, in whom the author takes so extraordinary an 
interest, and around whom he throws a veil of such genuine feeling and 
sympathy, that it requires no prophet to predict that street crossings will 

some time to come be at a premium. 

Poor Beck, the hero of the cross-way, dwells,at the top of one of those 
settlements peculiar to the Alsatias of great cities. You up a 
ladder and there is no door. There is one begrimed window just 
above the choked gutter, but rain and wind come in and so do the cats. 
As for the rats .they hold the place as their own. “They were the 
mayors of that palace—he only le roi fainéant.” On the floor beneath 
dwells Nicholas Grabman, attorney-at-law, again beneath that a choleric 
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resurrectionist, and on the ground-floor Bill the cracksman. Gabriel is 
taken to this fearful habitation in search of Grabman, who is employed 
in the discovery of Lucretia’s lost son. Unfortunately, the artist disturbs 
the body-snatcher in his inquiries, and this leads to a scene of fierce 
recrimination, which terminates prophetically, of a future and terrible 
meeting. 

The moe of affection, meanwhile, between natures like those of 
Percival and Helen, favoured by free and constant intercourse, is natu- 
rally rapid. Madame Dalibard has her chair rolled to the window, 
whence she can contemplate the young couple as they walk hand-in- 
hand round the small demesnes. For Lucretia has had a paralytic 
seizure, and still full of vital energy, mobile and restless as a serpent, 
she is condemned to helpless decrepitude, ‘a cripple’s impotence, and 
a Titan’s will !” 

Urged on by Gabriel, who has anticipated part of Helen’s legacy, 
secret and deadly agents are already at work. The bloom forsakes the 
maiden’s cheek, torpor creeps over her frame, a premature decay invades 
mind and body. Physicians are called in by her anxious lover with 
no advantage, and at length it is resolved that the maiden and her 
aunt shall be removed to Laughton for the benefit of change of air and 
scene. Beck, the ci-devant sweep, accompanies Percival in the cha- 
racter of a domestic, and becomes accidentally witness, in the dead 
of night, of a strange apparition, no less than the “waking of the 


serpent.” 

“The helpless, paralysed cripple rose—was on her feet—tall, elastic, erect ! 
It was asa resurrection from the grave. Never was change more startling 
than that simple action effected—not in the form alone, but the whole charac- 
ter of the face. The solitary light streamed upward on a countenance, on every 
line of which spoke sinister power and strong resolve. If you had ever seen her 
before, in her false, crippled state, prostrate and helpless, and could have seen 
her then—those eyes, if haggard stil, now full of life and vigour—that frame, if 
spare, towering aloft in commanding stature, perfect in its proportions as a 

recian image of Nemesis—your amaze would have merged into terror, so 
preternatural did the transformation appear! so did aspect and bearing contra- 
dict the very character of her sex, uniting the two elements, most formidable in 
man as in fiend—wickedness and power ° 


It can be readily imagined, that if a ghost had risen from the dead, it 
could scarcely have appalled the poor lad more. But the grateful affec- 
tion that adorned this poor creature’s nature, lifts him for the moment 
out of himself, and he resolves to watch the meaning of these —— 
midnight rambles of the crippled and the paralytic. The result is 
detection of the criminal practices of the infamous Lucretia, too late, 


however, to save Helen, who falls a sad victim to her unsparing purpose, 
and the detection itself effected at the price of the poisoner’s lost son’s 


life, for finding herself discovered by the boy's , this modern Medea 
inflicts a death-wound by means Of a ring, the results of which are 
untold, before the fri sweep is ascertained to be the child of the 
Sectarian Braddell. 

It is needless to say that such a discovery brings with it the severest 
punishment of crime, and that the hecy of the resurrectionist, that he 
shall be chained to the artist, is literally fulfilled. It is a sad picture of 
crime and its inevitable a but never has the public had such 
h 
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a history presented to it in more eloquent or powerful language, or cha- 
racterised by more profound sympathy for mankind. 

The career of Lucretia might be deemed too thickly strewn with crime, 
but past history tells us that such is one of the inevitable results of secret 

isoning. the very idea of which—that is to say, of a poison which can 
Ls eialaeiened imperceptibly, and which gradually shortens life like a 
lingering disease—is one of so fearful and so comprehensive a character 
—so suggestive of mysterious power of unlimited application, and of un- 
foreseen danger—that it is not to be wondered at, that it has so long 
attracted the attention of the scientific, or that it has so frequently roused 
the feelings of the poet and the philosopher, always ready in their wide- 
embracing sympathies to soften the struggles of man against man, by a 
more genial and Christian-like humanity. 

This most cowardly of all modes of attack or of revenge, appears 
to have been in use, indeed, among all nations, and from all times. 
The discovery of venomous properties of certain plants was probably 
almost coeval with that of their alimentary qualities. Nature has given 
to herbiverous aniinals the instinct of a ditlerence which, calculated to 
be a most valuable gift, or a fell curse to man, can only be arrived at by him 
by experience. The Babylonians and Assyrians of old wore talismans to 
protect themselves against the action of poison, and Avicenna tells us that 
the Egyptian kings often employed the deadliest drugs. All savages are 
more or less acquainted with the use of poisons, and they are still much in 
use among many eastern nations. It is well known that they were also in 
use among the Greeks and Romans, and that also to a very remarkable 
extent. Thus, for example, we learn from Pliny, that about two hundred 
years before the Christian era, above a hundred and fifty ladies of the first 
families were convicted of poisoning, and punished for the crime. Lo- 
custa not only practised poisoning for the benefit of the Caesars, but was 
allowed to instruct pupils openly in the art. 

The art was, however, never employed to so great an extent, and with 
such fatal success as in the seventeenth century in Italy and France. 
When the infamous Tophania, or Tufania, was put to the rack, she 
confessed to having caused the death of not less than 600 persons. The 
almost equally infamous practices of the French Medea, Madame de Brin- 
villiers, suggested the creation of a particular court called the Chambre de 
Poison, or Chambre Ardente, for watching, searching after, and punish- 
ing poisoners. Many persons of both sexes of the highest rank were im- 
plicated by this institution, till becoming itself a political inquisition it 
was put anend to. The Abbé Gagliani, who was consulted on the occa- 
sion of the supposed poisoning of the dauphin, father of Louis XVI., and 
of the dauphiness, said that there was not at that time a lady at Naples 
who had not a bottle of aqua di Tufania on her toilet. The celebrated 
“ poudre de succession” was probably not less extensively used. 

It is very easy to be sceptical as to the existence of slowly actin 
wy or to ridicule, as Voltaire did, the possible bad effects of diamon 

ust, the supposed basis of the powder of succession; but the researches of 
modern physicians have shown that there is as certain a slow but inevitable 
death in grinding stones and metals without ventilation,* as there is in the 





* Dr. Calvert : ‘ 
London, 1844, Holland, on Diseases of the Lungs from Mechanical Causes 
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long use of certain mineral paints under equally unfavourable circumstances. 
Observations on the bodies of persons destroyed by slow poisons, have not 
yet been published in sufficient number to establish a sound basis of inves- 
tigation. It is an axiom of medical jurisprudence that the professional 
man cannot affirm poisoning without attesting the presence of poisoning ; 
any other testimonies that he can give are only so many more or less con- 
vincing probabilities. This is a very inefficient state of medical science, 
when it has to rely upon toxicology solely to attest the cause of death. 
In ancient times, when a few narcotic plants, such as aconite, hemlock, and 
poppy, or the more subtle ink of the aplysia, were the chief poisonous sub- 
stances used, or in more modern times, when the neutral salts of arsenic, 


or solutions of opium and cantharides, constituted the preparations chiefly | 


in use in France and Italy, such means were adequate for detection ; but 
they are no longer so, when the modes of the extraction of the alkaline and 
other extracts of poisonous plants, and the preservation by trituration of 
active powers in the decillioneth of a grain, and all the other numerous 
and varied discoveries in chemical science, can all be brought, in the wake 
of the more mysterious powers derived from animal magnetism, te pro- 
duce the same ominous results. 

In all times the secret has Jain as much in the mode of preparation, as 
in the thing prepared. Hence it is that secrets of this kind have gene- 
rally been confined to a few individuals. Aurengzebe caused one of his 
sons to be poisoned by merely letting the water which he drank in the day 
stand at night over juice of poppies. Water so prepared is said to be called 
in India powst. ‘The Aqua Tufania was also tasteless, and limpid as rock 
water. ‘There must, therefore, have been considerable skill used in the 
preparation of at least certain varieties of that renowned poison. The 
adulteration of a food is a frequent cause of slow poisonings. Bread is 
sometimes adulterated by most pernicious substances, as sulphate of copper, 
alum, and carbonate of potash. The oil of olives is adulterated with that 
of poisonous plants. Beer, wine, and spirits, are more frequently adulte- 
rated by poisonous substances than any other articles of consumption. A 
physician lately nearly lost his whole family in this country, by the use of 
a biel cistern. It is evident then, notwithstanding the scepticism of 
some, that if persons can be slowly poisoned accidentally, they can also be 
so destroyed in a similar manner intentionally. ; 

When it is impossible, then, to blind ourselves to the existence of crime 
from all times, and to the fact of the occasional strange and obscure paths 
which it pursues in order to attain its objects, when we see that the v 
progress of knowledge (as we have witnessed in modern instances in this 
country), may be made subservient to crime, and that intellect itself may 
be for good or bad, as it is properly or improperly directed and guided ; 
can there be a higher object for the novelist while he amuses and interests. 
than to expose the sources and devolopment of evil in contradistinetion 
to the poe and to depict, with an iron pen, the sure chastisement that 
awaits all deviations from the paths of righteousness and honour? 

Such an end has Sir E. Bulwer Lytton accomplished in his last great 
work, “ Lucretia.” 
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LITERATURE. 


NATURAL SCENERY OF NEW ZEALAND-* 


Ir is but a very few years since the celebrated geographer, Charles 
Ritter, said of New Zealand “that it is a section of the globe where 
nature has indeed been bountiful, nay, lavish of her choicest gifts, in re- 
turn for which, however, mankind has hitherto done nothing, beyond the 
country’s first discovery, or rather has abused these gifts in various way _— 
Since that time, however, government and colonial settlements have been 
established at various points ; the axe and the plough are following fast 
in the van of missionary zeal into the innermost districts of the northern 
island ; the resources of the country are pretty well known, and with the 
exception of a few draw-backs alw ays attendant upon a young colonisa- 
tion, quarrels with the warlike natives, and colonial and government misun- 
derstandings and jealousies, the progress of a permanent and successful 
civilisation is steady and certain, and the time may be said to be already 
on the wing, when these harbour-rich islands, which exceed in width the 
Italian peninsula, and equal in surface England and Scotland con- 
jointly, with a magnificent climate and sahuended fertility of soil, with a 
richly endowed vegetation and an animal kingdom that bears an idyllic 
character containing neither beast of prey nor venemous reptiles, shall 
fulfill its apparent destiny and become the seat of dominion of a great 
naval powe —the Britannia of the Southern Hemisphere. 

It is truly delightful to turn from = ever- “recurring and prolix de- 
tails concerning rivers and harbours, the superior claims of Wellington or 
Aukland, debated lands, the wrongs of the Aborigines, the difficulties of 
colonists, the probable extinction of the whale-f fishery, and questions of 
imports and exports, to accompany Mr. Angas in his wanderings amid 
savage life and scenes, and to contemplate withou’ the anxiety of a colonist 
or the prejudice of an official, the natural scenery and peculiar aspect of 
a country modelled by the Great Creator with a richness of contrasted 
configuration and a luxuriance of vegetative power almost unequalled. 

At the entrance of Cook’s Straits, Mount Egmont lifts its crown of 
perpetual snow like a haughty beacon 8839 feet above the blue Pacific. 
Beyond this a picturesque and beautiful bay reveals itself backed by 
thickly wooded mountains, and enlivened with the wooden houses of the 
settlers. This is W ellington, which now contains three thousand inhabi- 
tants, many of whom it appears are of a very miscellaneous class. Several 
vessels lay at anchor in the bay, and Mr. ‘Angas acknowledges that the 
appearance of the town from the anchorage was more im sing than he 
had anticipated. A perfect idea can be obtained both of town and 
harbour from the sketch in the Hon. H. W. Petre’s little book on New 
Zealand. From Wellington Mr. Angas proceeded on foot, through 
the virgin forest, knee de ‘ep in mud, to Perivua harbour. We wish we 


* Savage Life and Scenes in Australis a and New Zealand : being an artist's im- 
pressions of countries and people at the Antipodes, with numerous illustrations. 
By George French Angas. 2 vols. 8vo. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
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could have extracted his descriptions of these damp and windless twilight 
solitudes, with their pines of gigantic growth, their beautiful tree-ferns 
and their palms, clothed not only with their own ever-green foliage, but 
with innumerable parasitical plants, ferns,{mosses, and orchid which climb 
up to their very summits, Mr. Angas’ pencil has however done more justice 
to such a scene, than any description could do. “Cloudy Bay” brings with 
it an account of the whaling establishment of “Jordy Thoms,” one of 
those extraordinary men who appear to be marked out by providence as 
the pioneers of civilisation. 

Mr. Angas sailed along this fine but boisterous coast (and there is 
every reason to believe that both winds and rains will diminish as the vast 
forests are cleared away) from Port Nicholson to Aukland, which he 
esteems over Wellington, from its possessing a good harbour, a more 
genial climate, and cultivable lands. The fact is, however, that Port 
Nicholson appears to be by position, the harbour, Aukland the capital, of 
this promising colony. Aukland stands, however, upon volcanic ground, 
and may be liable to catastrophes. 

Coming from Australia, the different colour of the New Zealand land- 
scape, produced by the distinct character of its vegetation, at once strikes 
the eye of the beholder. The glaucous hue of the former with its 
eucalypti, acaciee, and casuarina, is here exchanged for forests of a perpe- 
tual dark and glossy green ; the open land constantly intervening is tinged 
with a russet-brown hue by the ferns which cover it, and excepting a 
species of long rush-like sedge abundant in the margins of waters by the 
total absence of grasses. ‘The celebrated New Zealand flax, it is to be 
remarked, grows in every direction amongst the open fern-land. 

As we regretted not being able to follow our author in his descriptions 
so we still more regret our inability to follow him in his wanderings in 
the interior of the northern island. Travelling in New Zealand is very 
different from travelling in Australia, where the open nature of the coun- 
try enables one to ride for hundreds of miles in almost any direction ; in 
New Zealand the traveller must go on foot, and so dense and extensive 
are many of the mountain forests, that he has to cut or force his way 
through them, whilst the frequent precipices, swamps, and rivers offer 
obstacles to his progress that require some ingenuity to overcome. 

It is true that in matters of detail Mr. Angas will not bear comparison 
for a moment with Dr. Deiffenbach; but still his descriptions are so 
natural and unaffected, his desire to relate all that he saw and witnessed 
in the clearest manner, is so praiseworthy, that his work will be read both 
with interest and satisfaction. His visit to the great voleano of Tongariro 
with its boiling springs and treacherous surface which has been known to 
ingulph for ever a whole dancing party of natives, and to the great in- 
terior lakes, is especially curious. His accounts of missionary settlements 
far away in the remote parts of the island are most affecting. In fact 
what between Pahs and Tapus, clothing and feeding, wild pigs and parrots, 
carved and'painted houses, and sweet reminiscences of home in daisies and 
violets growing in a land where the fuschiais as common as brambles, there 
is wherewith to afford entertainment and instruction to all. It is only to 
be regretted that we have not some adventurous traveller who will make 
known the interior of the southern island to us. 
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FATHER EUSTACE.* 


AmonG all the various methods pursued by the Jesuits to attain their 
objects, the one depicted by Mrs. Trollope in this remarkable tale sur- 
asses every thing we have heard of. The relations of Saint Francis de 
Sales and of Madame de Chantel are easily understood, and might have 
originated undesignedly, but nuns of the sacred heart, converted into 
ladies of the world, and conspiring Jesuits into old gentlemen of pecu- 
liarly finished manners, commanding intellect, and the most kind and 
courteous demeanour, are quite new. Imagine further a youth, possessed 
of beauty, personal grace of every species and description, an expressive 
smile, a sweet-toned voice and great talent for music—a favourite decoy 
with the Jesuits—nurtured in the great doctrine of impassible obedience, 
of the children of Loyola; called before his general, the far-famed Sca- 
viatoli, to receive a mission which is no less than the moral and religious 
seduction of the heiress to a large English landed property—to convert 
Juliana de Morley to the Roman Catholic faith, and then to obtain such 
influence over her as may induce lier to become a nun, and bestow her 
large possessions upon the most holy company of Jesus. 

The project certainly does not present great facilities if pursued in the 
ordinary way, but the path of the Jesuits is a tortuous one, so much so 
as sometimes, and in the present case, for example, to fail from its very 
refinement. The remote country neighbourhood of Cuthbert Castle is 
thrown into an ecstacy of delight by the arrival of a young gentleman of 
most eee, appearance a manners, who hires a fishing-box, 
keeps his hunters, aa maintains a good establishment. Itis natural to 
suppose that a person of such an appearance and such innocent purposes 
as Edward Stormont, Esq., should be at once admitted into society, but 
the young and fashionable man is in reality Father Eustace, one of the 
peculiar instruments used by Jesuitical generalship. 

The operations of the young monk after he has once got a friend] 
footing in the castle are much facilitated by circumstances connected with 
Ruliana’s father’s decease, old Mr. de Morley having lived and died in the 
Joman Catholic faith, by an organ and a private oratory, the latter an 
ancient privilege of the De Morley’s, and by an old housekeeper who 
facilitates secret interviews and chapel meetings, as she imagines in the 
simple cause of the religious persuasion to which she is attached. 

Educated, however, as the miserable young man was to his task, and 
nerved to the trial, by his bigoted faith and his blind belief in the all- 
saving righteousness of slavish obedience to his superiors, still the prin- 
ciples instilled gave way before the beauty, the goodness, and the ingenu- 
ousness of his intended victim, nature triumphed over art, and he loved 
her and was beloved in return. 

General Scaviatoli had, however, anticipated such an event, and he 
had committed to the care of the young father a sealed packet, which 
was only to be sent to its address when he should feel himself not only 
in love but beloved, in such a sort as might render the task he had to 
perform if not more difficult at least more painful. 

The transmission of this packet to its destination, in accordance with 
that perfect obedience whieh is the Jesuitical law, brings into the field 
— Mills, Esq., alias Father Edgar, and Mrs. Vavasor, alias Sister 
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It is not our purpose to follow out here the principle of conduct laid 
down by these more experienced persons for the young man to follow, 
in order to arrive at the desirable end. They are so peculiarly Jesuitical 
that we must fain leave them to the reader’s curiosity. Suffice it, that 
love and principle gain the upper hand with Father Eustace, he does not 
sacrifice his victim, but flies to Rome, where, after suffering punishment 
for his want of obedience to the law, he becomes a convert to the more 
Catholic doctrine founded on the Gospel. As to the worthy Mr. Mills 
and his amiable sweetmeat-devouring companion, Mrs. Vavasour, after 
conspiring against a little by-play matrimonial affair, by the basest ca- 
lumny, they are obliged to quit the scene of their temporary operations 
and miserable intrigues in disgrace. 

We do not know what may be the feelings entertained by many as to 
the probabilities of this extraordinary Jesuitical story, but it is impossible 
to peruse it and not feel that the care and power thrown into it attest 
that there has been much study and investigation employed, and that 
there must be some groundwork for the details. Mrs. Trollope has, in- 
deed, seldom been less herself—that is to say, lightly descriptive, biting, 
and epigrammatic—she is here neither frivolous nor Ramarao she seems 
to have felt that she hada great and very serious subject in hand, and 
she laycurs in the development of the great struggle between religion, 
obedience, and passion, with an earnestness of purpose that is alone 
suited to the character and details of this sad but eventful history. 





THE SIKHS.* 


Tur history of Guru Nanuk, the founder of the Sikh religion and 
nationality, possesses great interest to every reflective mind, from the 
analogy which it bears to other creeds and the powers that have grown 
out of them. The birth of the future prophet was described as miracu- 
lous. He was the gift of a fakir, and his intellect was precocious. He 
became a teacher at eleven years of age, and had followers as a mere boy. 
His doctrines, like those of Mohammed, were pure Deism. It remained 
to his followers, as with the Mohammedans, to deify their leader. As 
Mohammed's first object was to reconcile corrupt forms of Christianity 
with Deism, so it was Nanuk’s to conciliate Hindoos and Mussulmans and 
to inculcate general peace. Nanuk was naturally of a very pious disposi- 
tion. Itis related by Malcolm, that on his visit to Mecca a Mullah said 
to him, ‘‘ How darest thou, infidel, turn thy feet towards the house of 
God?” “Turn them, if you can,” replied the indignant Nanuk, “ in a 
direction where the house of God is not.” Nanuk’s notions of the Deity, 
were, as Dr. M‘Gregor justly remarks, sublime. 

“ A hundred thousand of Mohammeds, a million cf Brahmas, Vishnus and 
a hundred thousand Ramas, stand at the gate of the Most High; these all pe- 
rish. God, alone, is immortal. Yet men, who unite in the praise of God, are 
not ashamed of living in contention with each other, which proves that the evil 
spirit has subdued all. He alone is a good Mussulman whose life is pure.” 


The peaceful tenets inculeated by Nanuk, form a striking contrast to 





* The History of the Sikhs ; containing the Lives of the Gooroos ; the His 
of the Independent Sirdars, or Missuls, and the Life of the Great Founder of the 
Sikh Monarchy, Maharajah Runjeet Singh. By W. L. M’Gregor, M.D., Surgeon 
Ist G, B. Fusileers. 2 vols, Madden and Co. 
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the present warlike and quarrelsome habits of the Sikhs, but the change 
as with Mohammed, did not arise so much from the will of the teacher, 
as from the force of circumstances. Light the train of rivalry in com- 
merce, in learning, in civilisation, and the race may be earnest, yet seldom 
destructive of life ; but fire the train of religious opposition, and nothing 
will extinguish the conflagration raised but a sea of blood. 

Mohammed had four successors who were sanctified as Imams before a 
fifth broke up the faith into the rival sects of Shi’ahs and Sunnis. Nanuk 
had nine successors, styled Gurus, or teachers, before a tenth, Guru 
Govind, changed the original doctrine, and with it the morality of the 
new people. The power of the Gurus had, however, till the time of 
Govind, been more of a spiritual than of a temporal character, and it was 
the warlike character and feats of Govind that gave to it that develop- 
ment which afterwards attained its maximum under the renowned Maha- 
rajah Runject Singh. The life of the founder of the Sikh monarchy is 
well known to English readers through ‘ Prinsep’s Life,’ compiled from 
records obtained by the late Captain Murray and the present Sir C. M. 
Wade. Dr. M‘Gregor has, however, written the same history over again, 
and at length, from a history kept by a Mussulman family in the Punjab, 
natives of Wittala, and carefully translated from the work rendered into 
Urdu or Oordoo, by a certain Abdulashah. 

The history of the brief but eventful monarchy of the Sikhs is inte- 
resting, inasmuch as it exhibits from the commencement those symptoms 
of turbulence, discord, and incapacity, sure forerunners of decadence, 
which more than their hostility among themselves or wars with their 
more powerful neighbours, lead to the strongest surmises as to their future 
fate. Khurnick Singh, Runjeet’s first successor, died of a broken heart. 
Nonehall, the second king, was killed by the accidental fall of a stone, 
and Shere Singh usurped the throne. The domestic warfare, so peculiar 
to the Sikhs, and carried on by a ranee or queen-dowager, shut up within 
a fortress on the one side and a popular sirdar on the other, with plotting 
ministers as go-betweens, commenced with this inauspicious usurpation. 
Shere Singh was killed by the followers of Ageet Singh or Scindinwalas, 
as they were called, who despatched at the same time his son and prime 
minister Dhyan Singh. Ageet Singh was, however, himself soon after- 
wards slain by a follower of Heera Singh's, who fought in favour of the 
young Maharajah, Dhuleep Singh. This was in the time of our war in 
Affghanistan. Three kings had thus disappeared in the short space of 
five years, and Heera Singh, who contributed most to placing the last 
child of Runjeet Singh on the throne, fell shortly afterwards a victim to 
the same anarchy, and his place of wuzeer was filled up by Juwa- 
heer Singh, who was slain almost immediately by the followers of 
Peshora Singh. After the death of Juwaheer, who was brother of the 
queen-dowager, no one remained at the head of affairs at Lahore. 
Goolab Singh was at Jummoo, and the army, like the Praetorian guard 
of old, and the Turkish guard of the Khalifs, swayed every thing, and 
resolved to make war upon the British. Tej Singh, a sirdar of military 
talent, was forced to join the army, as was also Lall Singh, the queen- 
dowager's favourite. Goolab Singh kept aloof, but only for his own 
purposes. In November, 1845, the Sikhs crossed the Sutlej, with the 
intention, as it is now known, of invading Calcutta, and they were met 


at Moodkee on the 11th of December. The British found in this their 
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first engagement with the Sikhs that they could not silence their artillery 
with their small field-pieces, and they were obliged to carry the field at 
the point of the bayonet. A junction having been effected between the 
division engaged at Moodkee and Sir John Littler’s brigade, the enemy’s 
entrenched camp at Feerozshah was attacked, as is now so well known, 
under the most disadvantageous circumstances, on the 21st of December, 
and the Sikhs, driven from that point, as a last resource, entrenched 
themselves at Sobraon, onthe river. The gallant action of Sir H. Smith 
at Aliwal, and the combined attack upon Sobraon, led to the occupation 
of Lahore and to the dismemberment of the kingdom. Ghoolab Singh 
having been set up as independent monarch of the hills, Lahore having 
been left to the ranee and the boy Dhuleep, and a tract south of the Beas 
having fallen to the victors. These arrangements have been already fol- 
lowed up by the revolt of Kashmir, and open resistance on the part of 
the governor of the fort of Kote Kangra. The fort has been reduced, 
while Gholab Singh is on his way supported by the English, to bring the 
Mohammedans of Kashmir into subjection. 

“The battle of Sobraon,” says Dr. M‘Gregor, “‘ may be justly termed 
‘the Waterloo’ of India, it was the last, and one of the hardest contested, 
like that great and ever-memorable engagement, it completely broke the 
power of the foe.” To those, indeed, who would wish to read a succinct 
and yet detailed account of that desperate conflict, and of the brilliant 
and sanguinary engagements which preceded it, we cannot too strongly 
recommend Dr, M‘Gregor’s narrative. It contains details of personal 
bravery and personal suffering not to be found elsewhere, and which will 
be most welcome to afflicted relatives and friends. 

As to the present condition and future prospects of the British in the 
Punjab, Dr. M‘Gregor describes them as full of difficulties and as 
ominous of war and disasters yet to come as it is possible to contemplate. 

‘‘The war-cry,”’ he says, ‘“‘ has ceased for the present” (this was written 
before the revolt at Kashmir) ; “there is an ominous lull; the recollec- 
tion of their loss weighs heavily on the Sikhs at this moment, and ma 
continue to do so for some months, or even until the withdrawal of the 
British force which now garrisons at Lahore, but sooner or later the day 
must come when the British standard will be again unfurled, and the 
Indus and not the Beas become the frontier barrier of her possessions 


in the East.” 


THE GREAT CIVIL WAR.® 


Any attempt to raise a very attractive class of publications, which are 
not, however, always possessed of high literary claims, into a more praise- 
worthy es without depriving them of those charms of novelty and 
grace which have so long secured them the public favour, is deserving of 
a hearty welcome. But when we look at what the two Cattermoles 
have been able jointly to effect, we are filled with astonishment that a 
volume so splendid in its attire, so gorgeous and yet so chaste in its 
illustrations, and of such general literary and historical value, can be 





* The Great Civil War of the Times of Charles I. and Cromwell. By the Rev. 
Richard Cattermole, B.D. With twenty-nine highly-finished engravings from 
drawings by George Cattermole, Esq. 4to. Fisher, Son, and Co. 
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issued at the same price as one of those gay but unsuggestive annuals, 
which almost come like butterflies out of season. 

Twenty-nine beautiful designs, some of them among the most charming 
pictures that ever came from George Cattermole’s pencil, are here made to 
illustrate the most eventful and chivalrous period of England’s history — 
that of the Great Civil War. Whether it is the plundering of a Royalist’s 
mansion, the Raising of the Standard or Colonel Pride at the House of Com- 
mons, there is everywhere the same excellence. The battle-pieces are 
admirable. Many will, no doubt, find that Charles is too much 
idealised, and Cromwell too vulgarised. But they are both historical 
portraits; and “ Charles at Holderby,” or “Cromwell with the Law- 
yers;” or, “ Viewing the Body of the King,” appear to us equally true and 
felicitous illustrations of what the expressions of the men would have been 
under such circumstances. 

We can really say no more of this cheap publication, than that it would 
indicate a total want of taste on the part of the public not to appreciate 
the superiority attained by it, over that class of publications with which 
it professes to enter into competition. 





THE ROMANCE OF WAR: OR, THE HIGHLANDERS IN SPAIN. 


Tune is in the very idea of the “ Highlanders in Spain,” that which 
is suggestive of the ‘* Romance of War.” Brave regiments, with strong 
national feelings, a striking garb, and as much, if not more, esprit de 
corps, than any other troops of the line, they went forth into the arid 
lains and rocky Sierras of Spain ; as chivalrous as they were gallant, as 
entered as they were brave, and they bore away the palm of good con- 
duct throughout that long and perilous campaign, the deeds and victories 
of which are unsurpassed in the annals of war. 

Mr. Grant is just the spirited soldier fitted to narrate the feats of the High- 
landers in Spain, and which he has further associated with a story of two 
young scions of Perthshire families whose ancestors had been at feud from 
time immemorial, but who appear to be destined to be reconciled by the 
trials of war, superadded to the equally strong claims of love and friendship. 
Unluckily, Mr. Grant leaves the fictional part of his narrative rather in- 
complete, and indeed he himself acknowledges that the use of such mate- 
ria's at all is a question of individual taste and predilection. The perils 
of the field and tight have been often made to aid fiction, but it is seldom 
that this orthodox order of connexion has been inverted, and that fiction 
has been called in to give an interest to the narrative of war. It cer- 
tainly, however, requires no great sagacity to discriminate between the 
imaginary and the veritable historical and military details, and we must 
acknowledge that in what concerns the latter, we have seldom seen the 
lights and shades of military service more pleasantly depicted, nor what 
we cannot help considering to be the real romance of war—the stirring 
events of the great and protracted struggle in the Peninsula— more dash- 
ingly and picturesquely narrated. 


* The Romance of War : or, the Highlanders in Spain. By James Grant, Esq. 
late 62nd regiment. 3 vols. Henry Colburn. 
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THE ENGLISH MATRON,.* 


ALTHouGH the character of the matron will naturally result from that 
of the girl—the early cultivation of her mind and the forming of her 
habits—still there are many, many things which it is of high importance 
to her happiness and welfare that she should also be made acquainted 
with. The work now before us and written in this view by the amiable 
and accomplished authoress of the ‘“ English Gentlewoman,” appears to 
contain exactly the kind of information most wanted by young married 
females, a knowledge of variety of tempers among men, the necessities 
of courtesy even in married life, the bad effects of dissipation of thought, 
the avoidance of ill speaking against a husband’s relatives and friends, 
and a deal of other sound and valuable advice, which we heartily re- 
commend to those for whom it is intended. : 


ANALYSIS OF THE HUNTING FIELD.+ 


Tuts is one of those richly-illustrated volumes in which sportsmen take 
a pride. The book is, ‘aie’, lavishly adorned with engravings and 
highly-coloured plates. The latter are in the first style of art; and the 
actors, both men and horses, are evidently portraits, the character and 
features being well preserved throughout. British Field Sports are so 
nationally characteristic, and such a main attraction in this country, that 
their illustration well merits so attractive a garb. 

This so-called “ Analysis” is a real epitome of the science. Most 
amusing and anecdotic, it is still a serious and sober exposition of the 
essentials of a successful master, huntsman, whipper-in, or groom; all 
persons requiring attributes, both intellectual and physical, of a far higher 
order than is generally imagined. Even the farmer and the squire are 
not let off scot-free, and the not uncommon character sketched under the 
cognomen of Captain Shabbyhounde is justly exposed and chastised. 
Altogether, the “ Analysis” is an amusing, clever, and sensible guide to 
the Hunting Field. 





HERDSMEN AND TILLERS OF THE GROUND.f{ 


A SEASONABLE and unobjectionable illustrated volume for the young. 
The subject forms only part of an undertaking which is to embrace a 
descriptive history of the progress of civilisation as far as it can be made 
interesting to juvenile readers, in a series of sketches of the life of races 
existing at present in various stages of advancement. We should have 
thought that some notice of the Turkomans and Arabs should have pre- 
ceded that of the Circassians. 





* The English Matron. By the Authoress of “The English Gentlewoman.” 
Henry Colburn. 

+ The Analysis of the Hunting Field; being a series of sketches of the principal 
characters that compose one. The whole forming a slight Souvenir of the season. 
1845—1846. With numerous illustrations, by H. Alken. Rudolf Ackermann. 

t Herdsmen and Tillers of the Ground; or, Dlustrations of Early Civilisation, 


By Mrs. Percy Sinnett. Chapman and Hall. 
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MUSICAL ANNUALS.* 


Tur lover of music cannot complain that his affections meet with no 
sympathy. Here is variety and merit enough to suit the most difficult 
taste. In the ornamental, he may choose between the antique illumina- 
tions revived by the elegant taste of Mr. Tuomas Mackin ay, of the house 
of D'Atmarne and C O., Golden-square ; the gorgeous scenes enacted 
in the times we live in, at Drury Lane under the auspices of that 
great magician, M. Jullien; or he may revel in the comic pleasantries and 
droll fun of Phiz, Meadows, Doyle, &e. &e. In music, he may choose 
between the fifty vocal and eightee n instrumental pieces given by the 
Brsovu, or the thirty vocal and the fourteen instrumental given by JULLIEN, 
including many of that popular composer ’'s new quadrilles, polkas, and 
waltzes, or he may at more moderate outlay put himself in possession of 
the songs of F. W. N Bayley, set to music by Balfe, Wallace, Alex- 
ander Lee, &c. &c., in Hurst’s ALMANACK. It would be vain to criticise 
subjects so varied. It is difficult, indeed, to give a notion of the taste and 
the expense that has been bestowed upon these beautiful musical annuals, 
nothing but a large sale can repay the enterprise of publishers and editors, 
and as the musical world is as large as it is honoured, we gladly call hale 
attention to what has been done for their especial benefit and amusement 
at this opportune season, 


MY O\WN ANNUAL+ 


Tue claims of publications having a nearly similar object in view, 
must at this season of the year be equally pe tplexing to juvenile pur- 
chasers, or to more mature donors. These of “ My Own Annual” are 
certainly very powerful. One hundred engravings illustrate cities of the 
Fast—Jerusalem, Damascus, and Alexandria; birds and beasts, and the 
farm-vard; Oxford and St. Paul’s,.Knole House and Fountain’s Abbey; 
how people travel in Ireland and France ; and delightful, well-told stevie 
as the “ Life of Tom Thumb,” the “ Ugly Little Duck,” the “ Spiteful 
Old Fairy,” &c. &e. He must be a fainted-hearted cynic who will not 
acknowk ‘dye such claims, and he must be ve ry low down indeed in his 
form whose heart does not pulsate at the mere announcement of such a 
pretty annual. 


THE HORSE AND HIS RIDER.t 


Works like this are well calculated to awaken and to keep alive proper 
sympathies in the young. While they learn that the toil of man is les- 
sened, and that his wealth is increased by his dominion over the useful 
animals, they also learn to admire and respect an intelligent creature which 
is at once a laborious slave and a faithful friend. They learn to know 


* The Musical Bijou, an Album of Music and Poetry for 1847. Edited by F* 
H. Burney. D'Almaine & Co. 

Jullien’s Musical Album for 1847. Jullien. 

The Mustrated Musical Almanack; a visiting Table-Book and Drawing-Room 
Annual for 1847. Henry Hurst. 

t My Own Annual: a Gift-Book for Boys and Girls. Edited by Mark Merri- 
well. 100 E ngravings. Chapman and Hall. 

: The Horse and his Rider : or Sketches and Anecdotes of the Noble Quadru- 
ped, and of Equestrian Nations. By Rollo Springficld. Chapman and Hall. 
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and appreciate the graceful symmetry, the speed, vigour, docility, and 
endurance of a noble animal. They are taught to reflect upon the im- 
portant part he has played in the history of our race, to practise humanit 
in his treatment, and if they have grateful and susceptible hearts, to think 
of the noble races of Nejed, Yemen, and Hejaz, with feelings nearly 
akin to those entertained by the poetic Arabs themselves. 


DICKENS'S “BATTLE OF LIFE.” 

First, by right of priority, and first by the unassailable right of superi- 
ority of taste and genius, it is still one thing to have been the originator 
of a class of works which, by the fourth year of their existence, have their 
dozens of imitations, and another to remain prince of the host; but in his 
peculiar path Mr. Dickens is inapproachable, and as yet unrivalled. 

The actual battle-ground upon which the more humble battle of life is 
in after times to be fought, is beautifully described. No less interest- 
ing is the introduction to the orchard and old stone-house on that battle 
ground in which dwelt the philosophic Doctor Jedler and his pretty 
daughters, the sentimental Marion, and good-humoured Grace. 

Then we have Alfred, the ward—the blameless cause of woe—a dark 
man, Michael Warden by name, but who lives to be reformed ; Messrs, 
Snitchey and Craggs, gentlemen of the blue-bag, conscious of little or 
no separate or personal individuality to the infinite annoyance of their 
respective ladies; and last, but not least, the droll, but amiable, possessor 
of a nutmeg grater and a thimble, and her future spouse, and worthy 
owner of a way-side inn commemorative of those small articles of domes- 
tic economy. But these are all characters which will be so well known 
and so familiar to all our readers long before this notice will have ap- 
peared, that it is needless to dwell upon them. The artists, Maclise, Stan- 
tield, Doyle, and Leech have well seconded Mr. Dickens’s pen, and to- 
gether they have produced a little Christmas book that will be read by 
thousands of our fellow-creatures, who are either beginning to struggle, 
or are actually struggling through the great Battle of Life. 





THE YULE LOG-+ 


Just the kind of half-goblin, half-real story, that is adapted for the 
Christmas fire-side, when youngsters are crowding round with that in- 
teresting terror which makes them afraid to look at their own shadows on 
the wall. Those who have been among the Puritans of America and wit- 
nessed the scorn and the contempt cast by them upon old English Christ- 
mas customs, as remnants of idolatry and paganism, will rejoice with us to 
see the increasing popularity which is being attained by these harmless and 
amusing little Christmas books—books which teach us still to love the 
yule log, to laugh under the misletoe, to quaff the wassail bowl, and to 
zarol in the hearty measures of old English song, without the dread, that 
by adhering to such good old English customs we are losing our nation- 
ality, or sacrificing one proper principle or feeling. 
. * The Battle of Life: a Love Story. By Charles Dickens. Bradbury and 
“vans, 

+t The Yule Log, for Every body’s Christmas Hearth; showing where it grew, how 
it was cut and brought home, and how it was burnt. By the Author of the 
“Chronicles of the Bastile.” Illustrated by George Cruikshank, T.C. Newby. 
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MRS. PERKINS’S BALL.® 

Nor being personally initiated into the mysteries of Pocklington- 
square, or aught appertaining to it, we inquired of some friends, who 
have pretensions to that exalted region, if they were acquainted with 
any of the parties so ia “haga portrayed by Mr. Titmarsh, and espe- 
cially with the great Mulligan. ‘ Know him !” says one; “ what, the 
Mulligan ! quite well; met him last night at the Reform Club; jolly 
fellow, always free and easy; strong attraction between his fiery 
head and the north pole of the supper-table.” ‘Poor Miss = 
simpered a young lady to us, “ what will she do when she finds her- 
self exhibited as Miss B Bunion; oh, fie!" “TI say,” exclaimed 
a kind of deputy Mulligan, who always shakes our hand as if he 
were broaching a cask, “a pretty way Lord —— is in; to be called 
‘wigged, gouty, rouged, and wicked,’ were nothing, but to be called 
‘Methuselah!’ He has gone to his solicitor to get advice.” We have 
heard from five different quarters that 2s many different originals of Po- 
seidon Hicks are each inditing fifty indignant stanzas, and that the Blue 
Book turned red at the idea of there being such a thing as a “ diplomatic 
ass.” We pity the clever man who has thus portrayed people whom every 
body knows. We think we ourselves have even seen M. Canaillard and 
the Baron de Bowitz at some conversazione or other, but our modesty 
only permits us to hazard the conjecture. True, “ we can’t be all roaring 
lions in the world ; there must be some lambs, and harmless, kindly, gre- 
garious creatures, for eating and shearing,” but to be sent to Coventry by 
every clerk in Treasury or Customs, and to be shunned by every indignant 
man of title, is a joke compared with having to call all Celtic Ireland to 
the bar to keep the peace for one year! We would recommend the 
Mulligan to ask as a satisfaction, that the redoubtable Titmarsh should 
appear in the frontispiece of the second edition leading out the ‘‘ tremend- 
ous Miss Bunion.” He need not caricature himself. 


MRS. HOWITT’S BALLADS AND OTHER POEMS.+ 

A rruy beautiful book, full of exquisite poetry. We shall be too 
happy to return at an early opportunity to these » aii we ballads, and 
meantime heartily recommend them. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

‘““Drary and Letters of Madame d‘Arblay,” author of “ Evelina,” 
‘*Cecilia,” &e. Edited by her niece. Vol. VII. Henry Colburn.— 
“The Old English Gentleman; or, the Fields and the Woods.” 
By John Mills, a new edition, revised. Henry Hurst.—“China, Po- 
litieal, Commercial, and Social; Treaties and Intercourse with Eng- 
land,” &c. &c. By R. Montgomery Martin, Part I. James Madden. 
—‘*On the Communications between Europe and India through Egypt.” 
Smith, Elder, and Co.—‘“The Pilgrim's Progress Versified.” m- 
br in Two Parts, Part I. W. Painter.—“ Picture Story-books 











Great Authors and Great Painters.”-—‘“ Good Lady Bertha’s Honey 
roth.” By Alexander Dumas, with 120 Illustrations by Bertall.— 
“ The Life and Adventures of Punchinello.” By Octavo Feuillet, with 
100 Designs by Bertall.—“ Bean-flower and Pea-blossom.” By Charles 
Nodier, with Designs by Tony Johannot.—‘ Genius Goodfellow, the 
Woodeutter's Boy. ” «apa Nodier, with Designs by Tony Johan- 
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